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Something new for the home 
f VERY reader of The Ladies’ Home Journal will be glad to hear about the new 


Congoleum Rugs. They have many wonderful features because they are 


made by an entirely new process. 


Congoleum Rugs are washable and sanitary. They are low in price. They lie 
flat and firm without requiring fastening of any kind, hugging the floor so tight 
that you cannot kick up the edges if you try. 


How Congoleum Rugs Save 

You Money 

First. Because you don’t have to cover the 

whole floor, but only the exposed part. 

Second. Because you don't have to bother 

with fitting and laying. A Congoleum Rug 

is simply unrolled on the floor, and there 

it lies all ready for business. 


Third. Because they are durable. 
Fourth. Because they cost less than any- 


thing of a similar character. 


Many Beautiful Patterns—for Every 
Room in the House 


There are many Congoleum Rug 
designs, in all the popular sizes, 
square and oblong, for bed rooms, 
bath rooms, kitchens, sitting rooms 
and porches. The colorings are 
rich and the designs in the best of 
modern, artistic taste. 


Sizes and Prices 
In the United States, east of the Rocky Mountains 
3 feetx3 feet $.60 each 
3 feet x 4Y% feet .90 each 
7 feet x6 feet 1.20 each 
4V2 feet x 4/2 feet 1.35 each 
42 feet x6 feet 1.80 each 
6 feetx6 feet 2.40 each 
6 feet x 9 feet 3.60 each 
6 feet x12 feet 4.80 each 


Prices are the same for all patterns. 


Chicago 
Winnipeg 


Boston 
Vancouver 


Philadelphia 


oronto 


Congoleum Two-piece Rugs 


Congoleum Rugs in large sizes are made 
in two pieces with a seam that is invisible 
when the parts are laid together. 
This is a real achievement in rug-making. 
It makes rugs practicable for good-sized 
rooms. The prices are as follows: 

9 feet x 12 feet $7.50 each 

1OV" feetx 12 feet 8.50 each 


All the foregoing prices apply only inthe United 
States, cast of the Rocky Mountains. 


Rug Chart, in Colors, Free 


Send us your name and address and we 
will send you free our Colored Rug Chart, 
showing various designs in miniature, It 
will show just what patterns you want to 
ask your dealer for. Look for the name 
“Congoleum” on the back. 


Congoleum Rug Borders ' 


These are wonderful imitations of quartered oak 
flooring to be used around the borders of a room, 
underlying the edges of large rugs. Polished or dull 
finish. Several shades. Sold bythe yard, 36 and 24 
inches wide. Rug Border Circular sent on request. 


Congoleum Floor Coverings 


Congoleum by the yard, 72 inches wide, in over 40 
pattems. Less expensive than printed linoleum. 
Floor Covering Circular sent on request. 


UNITED ROOFING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Department of Barrett Manufacturing Company 
Los Angeles 


Montreal 
Sydney, N. S. 


Seattle 
Halifax, N. S. 


San Francisco 


St. John, N.B. 





The rug on the 
floor is | 
size 41/2 x 6 feet. 
It sells for $1.80, 
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\ Special Word to Subscribers 


THEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
ears on Present address label. Sometimes a 
scriber who has already renewed may receive this 
nk. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
re before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
ifterthe Copy Containing the blank has been packed, 
requesting a change of address please give us four 
eks' notice. 


your 


LISHI 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
E JOURNAL your renewal must reach us before the 
th of December to avoid missing the next issue. We 
not begin subscriptions with back numbers. Sub- 
ibers should always use Postal or Express money 
lers in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers 
n supply Postal money orders 
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HEN we speak of mural the mind 

sees wall pictures painted on canvas, such as 

the Sargents and Abbeys in Boston, the Par- 
rishes in Philadelphia, the Pyles in New Jersey, the La 
Farges in Minnesota and the Blashfields all over the 
United States. These canvases are usually affixed tothe 
wall by white lead, so that the dampness may be kept 
from the pictures, 

As a matter of fact, the plan of painting wall pic- 
tures on Canvas was a substitute method for painting 
directly on the wall, as was the custom for years—ages, in 
fact—until it was discarded in England because of the 
dampness cracking the walls and thus destroying the 
pictures. But even this substitute method has not been 
found practical. No matter how tightly a cany 
be stretched on 


Ema dip 





cdlecoration 


is may 


1 wall, it is difficult to keep the picture 
from wrinkling, or the wall from cracking and the crack 
howing in the pict 


1000 Square Feet in One Picture 





| Panes pda sage plannedthat the late Edwin A. Abbey 
hould paint a canvas for the large wall space in the 
1in entrance hall of The Curtis Publishing Company's 
building in Philadelphia. The space is ot |} dimes 
ions for mural treatment, calling for a picture that 
should be for ne feet | v nd t we me teet fil 
er W over ot | I 
1 \ ( 
TX I g 
The Birth of a New Art 
B' [ what superior method tuld be substitute 
It was at this stage of the tter that Mr. Le 
( Tiffany, the distinguished artist and decorator of 
New York, finished what was called a ‘ glass-mosai 
curtain’’ for the new Municipal Theater in Mexico City 
[he entire art world of the United States went to New 
York to see the curtain, and it was pronounced at 
vel of beauty ccessfully carried out according to 
( i els I W ( } | 
Just as the ancient Egy , n 
ele ent 1 \ ( 
‘ ot 
S Mr. Vit g t 
The lumiunosity \ ( ett 
the glass wa I 
ot tained wee 1 ? 

Here Wa nace | ) il \ ( ) I A 
decoration | t one tl tw ( ) tro 
utilitarian standpou Gl ‘ RX ( 
or mosaic: It we Lnot « kl eeded 
no val | It would re ( ; ‘ | 
beaut ind, if it needed cl ~ wate! 
could be ed! 

Oo rccesstul we tt ‘ I | 
work of the ime cl ‘ ‘ the vy Ro 1 
{ tholic Cathedral a. 7 | e new ra I 
had demons rated s beau imd W I fhciently ) 
lead The Curtis Publishing Co pany toask Mr riff 
{ » consider und taking ever ew cr nd larger 
piece of work for the entrance-hall e in its bulding. 


ME MAXFIELD PARRISH became keenly inter 
4 ested The marvelous color tones appealed to | 

ynderful sense of color, W for flowers and 
he ly of ve f the ( I he had long 
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THIS MONTH'S 


()* rHE cover of THE JoURNAI 
“The Hanging of the Crane.” 


this mot 
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We cannot furnish coy 


paper, may be obtained from Messrs. Curtis & Cameron, Boston, 


them through art dealers in general 
Owing to an errorin the cover 
have been Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
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candidly admitted that if he were given an opport 
to translate this sketch into glass it would be his master- 
piece in the new method of mural art 

With two artists so soulfully enthusiastic, The Curtis 
Publishing Company was only too glad to lend its co- 
operation: the contract was signed and the work was 
begun. Immense enlarged bromide photographs of 
Mr. Parrish’s sketch were made: thirty of the most 
skilled workers in glass to be found in the country were 
engaged, and for an entire year the work went on at the 
Tiffany Studios, in New York, with every piece of glass 
fired under the personal direction of Mr. Tiffany and his 
assistant, Mr. Joseph Briggs. 

Slowly but surely 
of such beauty 


there came into existence a worl 


as almost to ravish the 


eyes, and even 
Mr. Tiffany was amazed at the wonderful possibilities of 
glass asa medium for securing effects impossible to tl 
painter’s brush. 





A Picture of Over a Million Pieces of Glass 
| kat agp hn mont the work went on, and 
vastly over a million piece f gl Wer ed in the 
irvelous picture Then f hed—last spr 
Set up In an immense ro t the Titfar me ) 
el was then ] ony te viev S 
» ee were canto Cs ; . ites 
re I I \ t \ ‘ 
D 
( 3B ¢ nd ) 
ed I it ( 
MM I 
How the Picture Impresses One 
Pp! RH APS no better ce ription of the marvel 
picture has been writte t Mr. Aug 
Farnsworth, who saw New Work and wi 
It is truly an amazing instance of the tone capac 
ity of glass. The effect displayed by these million 
and more pieces of favrile glass realizes Maxfield 
Parris! the arean i vondse bey t 
tmost expression of paint canyv I t 
tep iri ly ved an cked wit 
peony and morn te t bow f 
soms flanked by g masses of w 
Above and at the left, its roots bare and twisted 
among rocks, a great oak reaches its | ¢ 
gnarled yet bountifully leaved, far over th I 
while at the right, topping a rocky tableland, thick 
squadrons of trees cast a mellow shade a i 
waterfall that loses itself in crevices to tumble 
forth dreamily amid reeds an ass So mucl 





Beyond, caught 
branches, a suggestion of stream 


C 
reality between f 





and follag 


rest is dream indeed. 

Rising in all the prodigy of vision, vast m« 
tains seem veritably to fill the heavens. Based in 
obscurity, their gleaming and infinitely varied 


expanses tower again into vagueness, the blue o1 
purple of ravines and fissures merging mysteriousl} 
into the skies behind them. Of amber, 
now a mauve of exquisite feeling, again pale 

to whiteness, ridge, plateau and fantastic upland 
glow and fade and eternally beckon, while the vault 





topaz, rose, 


almost 





above them smiles or darkens with the illusion. 
How or whither or of what intent this present yet 
elusive magnificence of c1 1 summit, wall 
preci} needs not the i t t, tu 
the t « t ce sp K ] 1 t 
\ é ike, t I , 

headland 

But mere words are onl ravating 
ing this amazing picture. The peculiar tonal qu 
ity of the mosaic, the possibilities of this glass in 
the interpreting and subtilizing of the conception 


soposed, must perform their own mission of deligh 
proj ’ I 
and enchantment. 
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ry glad to be able to present to our readers a reprodu 
yies of this cover for framing, but COPLEY PRIN’ t 
Massachusetts (who hold the copyright 
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The Price of The Journal 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: $1.50 a 
year, postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada the 
subscription price is $1.75 a year 
In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money) 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 


VILLETPSPPLIEI LATED PITS 


New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CuIcaGco: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
Lonpon : 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C 
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Most Wonderful Favrile Mosaic Picture in America 


Mr. Parrish and Mr. Tiffany Explain 


Ww! N Mr. Parrish was asked if there was any basis 
for the picture, if such a garden existed anywhere 
in part or in whole, he replied: ‘‘ Absolutely i 
purely a fancy of the imagination. | 
anything like it: probably never will.”’ 

When Mr. Tiffany was asked as to his remarkable 
share in the picture, he wrote: 


not. It is 
have never seen 


I have been studying the effects of different 
glasses to accomplish perspective, and effects of 
colors of different textures of opaque and trans- 
parent, of lustrous and nonlustrous, of absorbing 
and reflecting glasses. 

The mosaics of the past, although of the great- 
est beauty, were all made to copy pictures or flat 
decorations, and these modes of mosaics would not 


have answered this purpose. 

When Mr. Maxfield Parrish’s painting was 
shown to me, with all its beauty of suggestion, I 
saw the opportunity for translating it into a mosaic 
which would bring, to those who could see and 


understand, an appreciation of the rez 
of this picture. 

In translating this painting so that its poetical 
and luminous idealism should find their way 


l significance 


even 





to the comparatively uneducated eye, the medium 
used is of supreme importance, and it seemed 
impossible to secure the effect desired on cany 
nd with paint In gla however, selecting 
t me t ks t 

As a matter 1 l new t 
Never before h ) to give the j 
spective in m« wn in this pictu 
and the most I beautiful effect 
secured when < ht pon this « 
pleted mosalk 

It will be found that the 1 ntains recede, the 
trees and foliage stand out tinctly, and, as the 


light changes, the purple shadows will creep slowly 
from the base of the its top; that 
the canons and the waterf thickets and the 
flowers, alltell their story and interpret Mr. Parrish’s 
dream. 
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For the Children 


“Sugar in some form is necessary for children, as 
their universal crat ing for it shows. 
Sugar is best taken w when combinea with hid, 
candy should be restricted, * * + 
Klizabeth Robinson Scoville. 


= JO EVERY mother the candy question is perplexing. 
Its proper answer—indicated in the quotation given 
above—is wholesome cakes and cookies. 


Ne 


The objection that such foods may tax the digestion of 
the child can be overcome by making them with 


RISCO 


for Fry nA for Shortening 
( ake Making 


Crisco contains no animal fats. It 1s entirely vegetable — 
and melts at less than body temperature, leaving no solids 
to delay digestion. 


Crisco 1s packed in a great sun-lit, spotless building, fin- 
ished throughout in glass and tile. No hand touches the 
product, all machinery is nickeled or enameled and the 
very air is washed before it enters. 


Crisco Brownies 


12 cupful sus 1 cupful flour 
1g cupful Crisco 1 cupful chopped nut n 
1g cupful molasse 14 teaspoonful salt 


> eps y teaspoontul vani 


Cream Crisco and og 
molass¢ & Cxtract, our, il nd nu ivide 
fancy Criscoed tins, or bake in Criscoed sheet tin 
in squares. Bake i derate oven half hour. 
Brownie are a cro b Ww n cake and car dy. 


tor twelve quares, 


If you want to know more about Crisco and the conditions under which it is prepared, 
send for the ‘Calendar of Dinners’’. This cloth-bound, gold-stamped book contains, 
besides the story of Crisco, a different dinner menu for every day of the year and 615 
recipes gathered and carefully tested by Marion Harris Neil. Address Dept. D-11, 
Ihe Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, enclosing five 2-cent stamps. A 
paper-bound edition, without the “Calendar of Dinners’’ and with 250 recipes, is free. 














The Age of Innocence, by Reynolds, One of the Most Famous Child Pictures, as Given in “ The Mentor” 


72 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


Like the six on this and the following three pages are yours 


WITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE 


f you join the new club, THe Lapres’ Home Journat Keepinc-Up Cus, with its motto: “Pleasantly Bringing the Whole 
orld Home Month by Month to Busy Men and Women.” 


These six pictures on this and the next three pages are exactly, in size and beautiful quality, what you will receive 


Fach month: 6 each month, 72 during a year. And they will illustrate, this year, these subjects by the following authors 

f The Story of the Danube”. By Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart “American Pioneer Prose Writers” . . By Hamilton W. Mabie 
'The Holy Land” . . . ; i > By Dwight L. Elmendorf “The Weather” By C. F. Talman 
FloanofArc”. . 2... . . By Ida M. Tarbell “Argentine” . By Frederick Palmer 
| The Ring of the Nibelung” . . ; By Henry T. Finck ““Shakespeare’s Country”. By William Winter 
' Chinese ET nw. a> ibe ce et we ea ce By John K. Mumford “Leonardo da Vinci”. By Prof. John C. Van Dyke 
' The Great Art Galleries of the World” ee: Se Prof. John C. Van Dyke | “Yosemite Valley” . . ats . By Dwight L. Elmendorf 





ce 





The Way Found at Last to Keep Up With W. hat Other Folks Talk About 


We are too busy to read all the books; to see all the great pictures of the world; to travel in fascinating lands; to 
know about the wonderful women and forceful men who have made history. But, all the same, we must keep up—we 
|. |must be able to talk when others are talking; to know what they are talking about—we must keep step. And here is 
» [the way—without study, without grind, without effort: keeping up with the times becomes a pleasure and a joy 





READ ON PAGE SIX HOW YOU CAN JOIN THE CLUB 


Page 3) 
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The Most Wonderful Photograph of the Sphinx Ever Made. On the Back of Each Picture is a Five-Minute Chat About the Subject 





This Picture of the Beautiful Lakes of Killarney Shows How Superbly the World’s Famous Spots are Presented 


(Page 4) 
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The World’s Foremost Literary Shrine. Shakespeare’s C 
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The Architectural Wonder of the World is the Taj Mahal in India 


What You Will Get if You Join the Club 


IRST: 12 Issues or “THe Mentor.” This is the Club publica- 
tion: bringing you a beautifully printed and illustrated story each 
month, all about one subject, written by a leading authority upon 
the subject that the particular issue treats of, 150 pages during a year. 


SECOND: 300 Bgautirut IttustraTtions. All these illustra- 
tions are distributed during the year through the text of the 12 
issues of “The Mentor,” so that the eye is attracted and pleased 
while the mind is being enriched. 


THIRD: Books on SpeciaAt CLUB Terms. It will give you infor- 
mation about books and will supply you with books on special terms. 
But it will never ask you to buy books: it is only a service in case 
you want it. 


FOURTH: 72 Gravure or Coror Pictures. Printed in the 
beautiful soft brown finish or in full colors, laid separately in the 
magazine, printed on heavy paper all ready for framing. The pictures 
are exactly the size shown in THe JouRNAL. On the back of each is 
a five-minute, crisp description of the beautiful painting, wonderful 
scenery, historic character,.or epoch-making event that is portrayed. 


FIFTH: Answers To Any Questions on art, travel, literature, 
history, nature or architecture you may want to know about; each 
answer by a special authority in his line. The club experts are 
entirely at your disposal. 

SIXTH: Autnoritatirve Cius Procrams. Any program you 
want for a club, a reading circle, a literary afternoon or evening; 
each made out for you by an expert in his line. 
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How to Become a Member of the Club 


OU can have all this sent direct to your home by mail, free o! 
all expense, even postage, for one new yearly subscription (not 
your own) of $1.50 to THe Lapigs’ Home Journat ($1.75 in Canada) 
All you need do is to ask some friend or neighbor, not now a 
subscriber, to let you have her order for a subscription for Tut 
Lapres Home Journal. for one year. Send the money to us with the 
name and address of the new subscriber, together with your own 
name and address, and THe Lapigs’ Home JourNat will be sent to 
the new subscriber for one year, while “ The Mentor” will go to you 
Start now, so as to get the November first reading—“ The Story ot 
the Danube,” by Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of Government. 
Harvard University. You will recall that the Danube 1s one of the 
most famous rivers in the world, and was celebrated by the “Blue 
Danube Waltz.” There will be six of the wonderful gravure pictures 
with it. Unquestionably Professor Hart is the one man in the 
United States who is best equipped to tell the story of the Danube 
Remember, Tue Lapies’ Home Journat subscription must be for 
someone whose name is not already on our list (it must not be your own); the 
money must accompany the order, and you must say that you want 
to become a member of The Keeping-Up Club and to receive “The 
Mentor” and pictures each month. Remember, Tue Lapizs’ Home 
JouRNAL goes to the new subscriber, “The Mentor” goes to you. 
Send the order and the $1.50 ($1.75 in Canada) to 
THe MANAGER OF THE Keepinc-Up Cus 
Tue Lapres’ Home JouRNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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His Explanation 


| ghey ay from his first visit to the sea 
shore, little Dean told the family about the 


ocea 
“Why he exclaimed, his eyes big with ex 
itement it jumped an leaped ill aro | 
Dp ed a big | +} 
‘ + ] 
( WwW p 1 
lay inert a lifel 
Huh! That’s funny I J 
ave died xr home 





It Sounded That Way 


keg cat settled herself luxuriously in front 
of the kitchen range and began to purr 


Little Dolly, who was strange to the 
cats, reg ed her with horror 
OF gran ma, gran ma he cri¢ ( 
I cat’s begun to boil 


They \like 


“N? NIEAN well know is he th 
A L Enrico Caru t rid-far 


Sound Anyway 


t ke ¢ \ ind I sou eruge 
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1 the f wl ‘ 
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Cupid, Too, Was Up-to-Date 


“T “NGAGED to fou girls it once 

4 " . 1 | 

«claimed the horrified unclk a) 
1 1 1 , ? ’ 

\ ex] I I 


ver to the witness after the tr H 
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Just a litt I ic 
| ve SIX 
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} TRAVELER y itl large fa ry! 





P bet with the manager that he we ld pick 
out all the married men among the employe: 
Accordingly he stationed i elf i I | 
they came back from dinner, and mentioned all 
those whom he believed to be marr al 
lmost evel sce he w cts 
How d it é 
wzement 
yh. it ] 
The I le me ts ol Man 
1) RING eal 
mali dom tic d 
t! t i patr t i mé 
I wile lingerie wa \ I 
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I} how would y \ 
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elf 
**Oh, a coward,”’ replied the judge, ‘‘is ar 
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Putting it Up to Father 


TER several unsuccessful attempts to draw 
her husband into conversation at the re 


XN 


nt the wife discovered the cause of 
abstraction to be a beautiful girl dressed in black 
ri by table 


ttract 


A Natural Error 


"hae Bishop was visiting the family and wa 
being entertained by the five-year-old son 

“Well, Bunny,” said the 
‘‘do you know that ten years ago I 
your mother in this very town?”’ 

‘“‘Why, no,’ said Bunny in wide-eyed sur 
prise. ‘‘I always thought that my father mar 
ried my mother.’ 


Bishop, smilingly, 


married 
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Lending a Helping Hand 
Wa: a beautiful dog, Miss Ethel!” ex 
claimed her bashful admirer. “Is | 


Is he affectionate h¢ aske urchly I 
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A Wonderful Bird Indeed 
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i 7 her afternoon out, had « 
Arabella, whose mistress had j 


1 parrot 





anlearn’emanvthing. Ahuse’terwork f 
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“That o fhe 


FUNNIEST STORY 


I EVER HEARD” 


VERYONE has said this 


Editors would like to read the funniest story you eve! 


can use. 
should be given if possible. 


abc 
heard—and any other really funny stories you may recall. 
| We will make a selection and pay $1 f 
The material need not be 
But please do not ask us to return 


who stays single so he won't have to try 


it 





Assisting the Wicked to Flee 
ae wicked flee when no man pursuet! 


quoted the deacon to the minister 
‘*Ves,’’ said the minister, who believed in mus 


cular Christianity. ‘That is true; but they make 
much better time when somebody is after them.” 





yut some story or other. T] 
* 
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rr each one that we 
original, but the source 


led to see 
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alle t 

‘ust purck 

just purchased 


Birds sho’ is sensible.’”’ Rose observed. ‘ Y« 


the unavailable stories. We cannot do this on account of the 
actual laborinvolved. No exception canbe made to this rule. 
Address the Editor of “That Reminds Me,” in care of Tut 


Lapies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


of All Times That People Have Laughed 
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A Fulure Capitalist 
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J JHNNY stood beside 





Pee ae tt 
farmer had driven WI 
didn’t you take the cherries when he tol uto? 

Johnny winked as he said: Caus« hi 
was bigger’n mine.” 

His Turn Now 

- y you g ing to have an ther garder 
P 4 year, Mr. Smith?” 

**No, I ain’t!”’ snapped Mr. Smith. ‘It: 
my turn. My neighbors are going to have 
garden, and I am going to keep chicken 
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You 
charge by sending your name 
and address with a request 
' The Bride’s Book” to 
The Procter & Gamble Co., 


Dept. 7-K, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


for 


IVORY SOAP ..... U2 


Factories at 


may hay © a copy free of 





ELIZABETH HARDING.BRIDE f ff 





(1 F THE girl who catches the bride’s bouquet believes in signs 
[t she should begin at once to put the finishing touches to her 
knowledge of housekeeping. 


Not the least important thing to know is the possibilities in Ivory 
Soap. Let her be familiar with the many and varied purposes for 
which good housekeepers use Ivory and she will have no cleaning 
problem to puzzle her later. 

[his information is condensed into a _ little booklet entitled 
“Elizabeth Harding, Bride.” Whether you expect to be married 
or already are responsible for the care of a home and family, 
you will find this booklet interesting and helpful. 
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Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; 
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Ivorydale, Ohio; Hamilton, Canada. 
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EDITORIAL 


THANKSGIVING DAY, IN THE UNITED STATES, is a1 az : I WISH WE WERE ALL CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS (one 
annual festival of thanksgiving for the mercies of the clos moment—this sentence isn't finished t} } t: 


’ s lished yet) in one respe 
ing year. Theday is fixed by proclamation of the President Kee that we would cease from discussing our ills and ails either 





of the United States and the governors of states. The DUN fi with one another or in public. Whateverelse we may accept 
‘ Why Thanks- President's proclamation makes the day a legal holiday in a of the doctrines of Christian Science is an affair personal to 
. ae the District of Columbia and in the territories. y each one of 
; siving on we ; ; or 
" 5 8 7: In 1789 the I piscopal ¢ hurch formally recognized the _— someone 1n 
Thorediy? | civil government's autl int such afeast,andin || Feeling? | 


vil government Sa 


; Pane } . » is ] 
US. Bu the personal line 1s crossed when 
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Che Real Trouble With the [heate: 


Hk ‘‘new’’ theater at Blossomburg 
is closed—curious how we always 
called it ‘“‘new”’ for years after it 
took the plac e of ‘‘old’’ Mechanics 
Hall. Its doors are not to be re- 
opened. Next week carpenters and 
masons are to begin tearing its vitals 
out and replacing them with the 
lofts and floors and elevator shafts 
of commerce. The new furniture 
factory is going to use these lofts 
and floors. The furniture factory 
is prospering. The theater is not. 
| Therein lies the reason. 
It seems but yesterday that our theater was new. Too long 
we had suffered Mechanics Hall—a veritable old fire trap, 
mounted over Cousins’s drug store, filled chockablock with 


{ 








isel oils and turpentines. It was old when we were young. 


Its red-plush chairs had grown faded and torn before you 

1 were suffered to toddle into that Thespian shrine at 
CI ire! entertainments It wa i miserable place, 
Mechanics Hall. But do not you dare scoff at it, Mr. City 
man For across that creaking stage once walked Edwin 
300th and by his side stood Lawrence Barrett. Those 


flickering gas jets at the foot of the stage once blinked unawed 
into the eyes of Mary Anderson—that memorable time she 
brought Pygmalion to Blossomburg. 

rhe ‘‘new”’ theater had two balconies and it had boxes. 
It was builded on the ground floor and it had plenty of stair- 
cases within and fire escapes without—fashioned it was in 
every way after the best metropolitan playhouses, even to 
the electric footlights and stage devices. There were those 
of the older generation who said that the ‘“‘new’’ theater 
could never have the play acting of the old hall. Where 
were we to get a Booth or a Barrett or a Mary Anderson ? 
Blossomburg was not easy to reach in those days. There were 
no Pullmans nearer than the main line, eighty miles to the 
south. To reach our town meant a tedious trip in a stutter! 
ing, stammering local train—a night in the Fowler House, 
ld 


whose name still sticks in the crop of older actors 


No, sir,’ said the older veneration: — you'll get no drama 
, > 1499 


§ answer of the younger generation was to send a 
special train down to New York and bring up for a mem 
orable Christmas night an entertainment that shook many 
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By Edward Hungerford 


Blossomburg, as I have used it here, is not a creation of 
fiction. In many ways it is a real town, which some may 
have already recognized. In other ways it is simply a name 
by which I have sought to describe a typical American town 
and the dramatic conditions that surround it. There are 
from three hundred to five hundred Blossomburgs in the 
United states, where the theaters seem to be doomed to be 
made into storage warehouses or else devoted to motion 
pictures, a form of entertainment for which they were not 
builded and for which they are rarely ever as well adapted 
as auditoriums planned for the lantern and the screen. 


“AND there you have it,’’ you say. “Motion pictures? 
Isn’t that the reason why the furniture factory is moving 

into the Blossomburg theater? And isn’t it better that 

Blossomburg should be fed motion pictures anyway ?”’ 

Yes and no—and not so fast. Come again to the real 
Blossomburg—the thinly disguised town which I had in 
nind when I began to talk about the theater in the small 
\merican city We have five or six motion-picture theaters 

,lossomburg—the Strand and the Regent, of course, the 
Wonderland, the New Antique, to mention the first nam 
that come to mind. 

The Blossomburg “ movies” play the regular run of films 
such as come to them from the producing studios—good, 
bad, indifferent; films that raise the race issue against the 
only race that is not rich nor powerful enough to make a tell 
ing protest; films that depict banal comedy through the lack 
of parental affection or through filial indifference} films that 
show Western life as it does not exist today and hardly could 
have existed at any other time; films that try to show the 
underworld and its vile life. 

I am not sure that picture dramas of the underworld or of 
the West would not be interesting if they were treated in a 
really dramatic fashion, instead of being for the most part 
a mere trail of incidents, poorly related and hastily strung 
together. When Be lasco gave us “ The Girl of the Golden 
West”’ he gave us California in 

} 


fashion that bespoke high levels in dramatic subtlety and 


wonderful fashion 


ram. 
suspenst and held a whole theate rful ot folk enthr illed 

\nd. several of our modern dramatists have depicted tl 
underworld in a wav that would have done credit to the 


versatility and invention of a Dumas. But even these plays 


transferred from the sound and color of the stage to the mere 
black and white of the motion picture, have lost most of their 


| 


effectiveness. And vet they are vastly superior to the aver 
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a Your [own 


. 
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motor down to the Main Line and still see a good play 
time to time. Some of them, who own fast and pow: 
automobiles, think nothing of motoring back from ¢ 
tralia—which with its somewhat more than two thou 
inhabitants still has excellent dramatic offerings—and cx 
ing the entire eighty miles in a little over two hours. | 
like the folk who see their drama in New York, the pro 
tion of these is small. We have a car in our own garage 
yet a trip of two hours after the theater seems so ridicu 
that we have never even essayed it. 

In the meantime we are starving for the drama. And 
not alone our problem, but it isthe problem of those who 





to follow in our footsteps. Your boy, my girl—what 1} ent: 
satisfy their craving for romance, for sensation, for ins} allt 
tion? It is plain that no ordinary drama will do—no care ot re 
trivial stringing together of motion photographs, so ba urity 
impossible that Felicia, at fourteen, laughs violently « itv 
time she sees one of them tha 1s supposed to be serious, rew 
comes to the brink of tear when they re inounce | 
Fel l, { een youl no 1g he , 
Girl I Left Behind Me She would have eripped the e la 
of her chair and she would have sat forward, intent, bre 1 an 


| 
less, poised upon tears 


And whe n she had COTE home er te 
thoughts would have been clearer, her mental responst 


m 
active, her finest faculties all the more alert and upon edgy ns of 
Chat much can good drama do for a boy or a girl of fourte: musi 

Good drama does it. Remember again that you cant e gr. 
bank upon ordinary drama. You cannot be molding a | B 


into a capable man or a girl into a really splendid wor en I 
upon either the ‘“Follies’’ or upon a succession of dramas 
the underworld, with a clever and unconscientious cro 
brought forward as a hero. A good musical play is not to 
ignored or scorned, But at the best it is dessert And yc 








would not care to feed a growing boy or girl entirel 
() R theater in Blossomburg is closed —forever Bos 
changed my path when I go down to the office each 1 ge 1 
ng. My old way led right past its door lo not want ce 
Ss ere NOW ind ( tl I | 
re nd tearing 1d yo ¢ . | 
lace that was so l ( , 
wish to think of the old hous« 
ol lights at the door beckoning n waft I tatior ap 


ickets for Mansfield in my wallet; the knowledge t 
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d be around us in the ( 




















dollars out of Blossomburg stockings. It was the first of the age scenario that is constructed in a motion-picture studio. own friends wou ( 
great special casts in ‘‘ The Rivals’’—Billy Florence, Jeffer These lines are not written in a study by one who never way back from Editor Chester, who | id B-2 
dear old M Dre John Drew, the Hollands, Nat goes to the motior ture hous Fre ently La lragged ever since the house v ¢ ( Mr. ¢ 
( dv ler , ne p 1 gathe And p | 
V1 H 
Ch R Ye ( te TO 
new the re ill to rie Opo il stars Y ind ere re ¢ r Dig ( 
Sothern iI 1 \I rude \dam ind | rant Dar iels ind, li Ost | ng dios Wi ri ied O \ ¢ 1 > nN 
unbelievable fact, Maurice Barrymore’s little girl, who was ered that Lect we f da five-reel pro ( ) QO M 
no tongetl litt le but was out ol short Skirt ind playing with remendot r cle \1 i nist ( Oo tt ' ni l \ t 
het cle, bidding fair to rival his popularity some day containit sual amo O1 d ( te 
And we had the actors who were better known and appre If we had condensed the entire thing into six hundred feet reservoir and the town locl e ey ents lo 
ciated on the road than in New York—Modjeska and film it would have been to meet e co toward the establisl t of st lave ( 
Roland Reed and the lovable and unforgetable Sol Smith mercial demand The th want it And yo indertaken n each case a stock company was organiz he 
Russell. may be sure that if the tt want it they but with good actors if not with great, and a definite and ids r 
And for those of us who had hardly attained to long breathed the sentiment and their itrons.”’ istic effort made to give high-gradk in a gh-gra ( 
breeche s there were the ‘ real’’ shows shows that made [he lirectot goes into d Ww the ite fash On I ire ht “ ) 
your heart actually stop beating while you wanted to stand managers, idealis nd | ‘ rul the tox company ved fo ol yg 
up in your seat and yell—“ Secret Service’’ and ‘* The Heart ervice for the ( 1 to e edi te d less gifted 
of Marvland ind he Girl I Left Behind Me.” They tic L the | e fale sosto While the P 1 expe 
were all ‘one-night stands’ Blossomburg of Urs B \I eV \ ( { N ‘ 
r “WV | ot fill ¢ ¢ ‘ 7 \ 
» new ( | | \ ( \ ‘ 
We needed neit! thogtr ickets no ( t ( to g regarded as B \ ( el New Eng 
»f r \ | ( ( ha inde en ( grade hed He r ob ‘ af ) 
it faced ‘ Blossoml g—in all the other Blossom e newée briske d more populat o Tex | ‘ le ( 1 tl 
burg ce ed te i thematize he one-nigh I | I 1 the It would be a br ish man, indeed, who would itte 3 I t here oO | ( j r | 
Fowler He i \ in tter of fact the one nt stan | W predict a solutior of the complicate 1 motio1 picture pro rl ( es trot who ] VM ed ing W 
being robbed of its terrors. More trains and better train as it exists today. Nor would I, speaking as a champion of _ theatrical 
the almost universal appearance of the ubiquitous and cor the decent spoken drama, care to decry the decent motion That w e orig ell ve on 2 
fortable Pullmat , were I ik . Blo somburg ¢ isier to re picture It seems to me that the twe ire not oO ipetitor oO al vi re ( t he iter etime +. 
than in the days when Mechanics Hall was undisputed é There ought to be and eventually will bea e fo i é Onl ‘ irs ivele id th 1embe " 
each. Neither will be builded upon the other f the tere companies that orted the this wa Mv f 
S THE ‘‘new”’ theater, which to put it mildly had beer Just at present ittention is centered upon the drama on had an oppe i tudy and lay wi every act 
ww looked uponas a dubious investment by those of the older he screen, and some of its promoters are ma g broad ( lagnitude | g ‘ eceived in tl way ¢ 
r ( t le lal mea re ol pl fit tor 1 little r I ture Personall I believe that the sé claims, parti well be imag | 1¢ 
| e f é e of its existence Che dividend paid as they predict the downfall of the spoken drama, art we 
» Blo burg in decen in ion, in wholesome’ extravagant. The future of the motion picture would see H' I.EANS back in his chair and smiles grimly il 
em y the burdens of a cor nity hat ) be large in regard to its educational and advertising possi It might seem odd,’’ he laughs, ‘‘if | were to tell you that 1 sul 
received Oo ire, e not easy to es te But the bilities And there ought to be some permanent dramati the Interstate Commerce Commission down at Washington 3 twe 
thu onsiderable , bilities for it after the overproduction comes to an end which seems to regulate about every sort of transportatior caged 
Yet Ice little more tl 1a decade ago the good matter, was getting its finger in the theatrical pie Yet that a N 
how } come to Blo ( b Irg Lhe town | id ( B | is Io! ending the career of the spoke n drama it woul is absolute ly true. A while igo that all powe rful board told S¢ ball 
nar | \ 1 population and in even greatet seem quite as logical to say that the trolley car would eve the railroads, when they asked for increased freight rates ver 1 
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we Life as a Littl. 


] BELIEVE that a benevolent Fate has had 
| watch over me. Some have called it luck; 
some have spoken of the hard work and the 
| many years of study; others have cited my 
career asan instance of American pluck and 
| perseverance. But deep down in my heart 
4 : feel much has been directed by Fate. This 
(God-given gift of song was be stowed upon 
me for some purpose, I know not what. It 
- ==! may fail me tomorrow, tonight, at any 
oment; something may mar the delicate instrument, and 
then all the ; erseverance, pluck, study and luck in the world 
ill not reste-e it to me. If early in life | dimly sensed this 
security, yet always have | gone onward and onward, eager 
that whic!: Fate had in store for me, and accepting gi. idly 
reward: and opportunities which h in the course of my 
ireer have b -en popularly referred to as “Farrar’s luck.” 
Yet do no "think that I waited in what 
ite would b ing. From the days f mv earliest recollection 
have lab goal which I be- 
ved and hoped Destiny had marked out for me. My 
other tells ine that before I w ive had ‘ady shown 
musical tendencies. By the time I ten I had 
sions of stu ying abroad At the age of twelve I had heard 
1@ music o° almost the 
ntire grand opera reper 
toire. By the time I was 
ixteen I was studying in 


Paris. 

N Y EARLIEST mem 
LVI ories take me back to 
my home town, Melrose, 
\lassachusetts, asmall but 
very attractive city not far 
from Bost« I can recall 
i large roo ithan oper 
lames flas! 
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Sang in My 
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“Did I do it well, mamma?’’ I asked, 
certed, while everyone laughed. 

I cannot remember the time when I did not intend to 
sing and act. As soon as I was a little older it was decided 
that I should take piano lessons. But at once I made stren- 
uous objection to the necessary restraint, an objection which 
in after years manifested itself in much that I attempted. 
I could not force myself to study according to rule or tradi- 
tion, I wanted to try out things my own way, according to 


not at all discon- 
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Mother Said I Was a Happy Baby— 
Age Three Months 
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I Cared Very Little for Child’s Play— 


my piano lessons according to rule; but I had all too little 
patience, and my father gave me the tricycle anyhow, as well 
as a pony later. These were some of my few amusements. 
In fact, I cared little for child’s play at any time in my early 
youth, and nothing for outdoor sports. I spent most of my 
time with books and music or playing with animals. 

Among my animal friends was a large Newfoundland dog. 
One day my mother came into the back yard and found me 
trying to make him act as a horse, attached by a rough 
harness to an improvised plow I hz 1d made of wood to dig 
up the back garden. I loved dogs, and once my mother had 
me photographed seated on a large painted wooden dog. 

Another childish amusement was to put fantastic costumes 
on the cats and pretend that they were actors or actresses. 
In time there were added to the cats and dog a chameleon, 
a pair of small alligators, guinea pigs, rabbits, a bullfinch and 
a robin with a broken wing. I was passionately fond of 
flowers as well, and my own small garden was a source of 
pride and pleasure. 

The world of make-believe was becoming very real to me 
by this time. I dramatized everything. I had the utmost 
confidence in the choice I had made to become a great singer, 
for at all times I was busy with music, either alone or with 
my mother. It did not occur to me that I could possibly fail 

in achieving my object, 

a and yet I was so sincere 

and felt so impelled to try 

to ‘‘touch the stars”’ that 

, I do not believe it could 

be called conceit. Young 
as I was, I felt that with 
my song I could soar to an- 
other world and revel in 


poetry and music. 
FIVE I was sent to 


T 
FR cchooi. Among: my 


teachers in the Grove Street 
School, Melrose, was Miss 
Alice Swett, who remains 
a dear, good friend to this 
day. She was ever kind 
and sympathetic to me, 
and I always loved her, al- 
though I was often rebel- 
lious and unmanageable. 
My own reckless nature, 
impatient at restraint, 
could never endure the 
order and confinement of 
the classroom. 
The dynamic energy, 
which has suffered little 
curb in the passing of years, 
was even then a character- 
istic to be reckoned with; 
displays of lively temper 





Age Six Years 





Mrs. Loong Put Me at Ease With 
Her Kindly Manner 











were not infrequent, but 
the method of punishment 
at an isolated desk in view 
of the entire class was far 
too enjoyable to serveasa 
correction for my ebullient 
spirits and was abruptly 
discontinued. 

Miss Swett was my 
teacher for several years. 
While her affection and 
trust never wavered, | 
doubt if she ever quite 
understood the harum- 
scarum girl in her charge. 

Only the other day, visit- 
ing me in my New York 
home and commenting 
upon some unconventional 
act of mine, she sighed 
and said: ‘Geraldine, 
where are you going to 
end ?”’ 

“Well, I may brush the 
gallows in the wild flight of 
my career,” I replied laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘but I’ll never be 
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I Made My First Real Début in Boston at the Age 
of Fourteen Years 


impulse, just when and how the spirit within me moved. 
| could not drudge at scales, and | therefore found the lessons 
irksome. I preferred to improvise, and I had a strange fond- 
ness for playing everything upon the black keys. 

“Why do you use only the black keys?’’ my mother asked 
me once, 

‘Because the white keys seem like angels and the black 
keys like devils, and I like devils best,” I replied. It was the 
soft half-tones of the black keys which fascinated me, and to 
this day I prefer their sensuous harmony to that of the more 
brilliant ‘angels.’ 

My mother offered me a tricycle—one of those weird 
three-wheeled vehicles in vogue at the time—if I would learn 
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At Thirteen I Was Beginning to 


really hanged.” 

Those years at the Grove 
Street School, when I was 
developing from childhood 
into young girlhood, were 
full of excitement, romance and expectations. But I looked 
upon themasa trying period which had to be endured before 
I could devote myself entirely to my ambition. I was full 
of both temper and temperament, and an unlimited supply 
of high spirits which manifested themselves in various 
unusual ways—singing and acting, idealizing myself as many 
of the heroines whose gracious images intoxicated my im- 
agination. At times I walked on air, and always my head 
was filled with dreams and hopes of this marvelous career. 


be a Local Celebrity 


T WAS at this time that I wrotea play, ‘“ Rapunzel of the 

Golden Hair,’” based upon an old fairy story. As usual 
I wished always to be the heroine, yet Fate had not bestowed 
the necessary golden locks upon me. My dark hair was worn 
short, and I fancy | looked very much like an impish boy. 
Then, my dramatic vision had soulful eyes and an angelic 
expression. But instead of looking like an angel I was more 
like a gypsy at the distressing gosling stage, too undeveloped; 
yet I dreamed of the times when I would appear before 
immense audiences as the beautiful heroine of my dreams 
and hold them fascinated by my song and_ personality. 
I always had the utmost faith in a certain power of mag- 
netism; it seemed as though from my youngest days I felt 
that I could influence others, and often I experimented. 

The impulse to dramatize everything found an oppor- 
tunity, when I was about ten years old, in the arrival in 
town of the brother of a girl friend. This boy, slightly older 
than I was, had been educated in England and had brought 





































































































































































































































































back exquisite manners and an English accent 
that greatly impressed the young ladies of my 
class. I need hardly mention the fact that these 
attributes were looked upon with contempt by the 
masculine element, who had no small measure of 
derision for the youthful Chesterfield. I had 
cared little for and never encouraged boy sweet- 
hearts, but this youngster’s exclusive admiration 
did arouse my interest. I felt flattered for a short 
time. But alas! he was unmusical to a degree, 
and companionship suddenly terminated, on my 
side, when I found that he was neither to be sub- 
jugated by my singing nor thrilled by my acting. 

One day I rebuffed him when he tried to walk 
home with me after school, offering to carry my 
books. Puzzled, he made a formal call on my 
mother, doubtless with a view toa reconciliation, 
and asked permission to accompany me as usual. 

My mother laughed and told him to ask me. 

*“*T have asked Miss Geraldine,” he said sadly; 
“but she does not seem to care for my attentions.” 

A few days later he went skating, the ice broke 
and he was drowned. Instantly I became a widow. 
Drama—real drama—had come into my life, and 
with all the feeling of an instinctive actress I 
played my réle. I dressed in black; I abandoned 
all gayeties; I went to and from school mopping 
my eyes with a black-bordered handkerchief, and 
the other boys and girls stood to one side in silence 
as I passed, leaving me alone with my grief. 

For six weeks I played the tragedy; and then in 
the twinkling of an eye the mood, in which I had 
been genuinely serious, passed away. In life this 
young boy had meant absolutely nothing to me; 
in death he became a dramatic possibility which 
I utilized unconsciously as an outlet for my emo- 
tion. I was not pretending; I was terribly in 
earnest. I actually believed in my grief. Who can 
say that it was ‘‘only acting’’? 


TEMPER, which I regret to confess time has 
not very much chastened, came to the front 
in my school days, to the dismay of my mother. 
In 1892, when I was ten years old, the city of Mel- 
rose held acarnival and celebration to commemorate 
the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America. Floats were planned to represent the 
thirteen original states. The selection of the school- 
girl to impersonate Massachusetts fell to my class, 
and I was anxious for this honor, not only because 
of the personal glory and prominence but because 
I really believed that I could impersonate Massa- 
chusetts better than any other girl in the class! 
Well, I did appear as Massachusetts and, with 
the other ‘“‘twelve states,’’ was driven through the 
streets of Melrose, mounted 
on the float, bearing the flag 
of the nation. But twogirls in 
the school, who had voted 
against me in the election, 
watched me from afar with 
swollen and blackened eyes; I 
had struck them in a moment 
of quick anger because their 
choice had been against me. 
The following winter, while 
many of the boys and girls 
were skating, a boy of twelve 
or thirteen, named Clarence, 
annoyed me exceedingly by 
trying to trip me with his 
hockey stick’ I warned him 
three times that he ‘‘had bet- 
ter let me alone,”’ but he per- 
sisted in his persecution. After 
the third time I skated to 
shore, picked up my umbrella, 
carefully tore three of the steel 
ribs from it and, with these as 
a whip, I thrashed Clarence. 
Clarence ‘‘sat”’ with discom- 
fort for some days, and I 
believe his mother seriously 
contemplated making a police 
charge against me for beating 
him. 


FTEN this temper—or 
temperament—found ex- 
pression at home in moods, 
when for hours, sometimes 
days, I wouldn’t break silence. 
If anyone interfered with or 
spoke to me during these mo- 
ments I felt just as though 
someone were combing my 
nerves the wrong way with a 
fine, grating comb. My mother 
was wise enough to leave me 
alone in my intense irritability 
and depression. She appreci- 
ated the extremes of my nature, 
which were somewhat like the 
well-known little girl of our 
childhood rimes: 
When she was good she was very, 
very good, 
And when she was bad she was 
horrid. 


I fear I was very, very horrid 
at times. But I planned a 
danger signal! One day I came 
home with a pair of most dis- 
tinctive black and white 
checked stockings, the most 
hideous things one can imagine. 

**Mother,”’ I said, ‘‘when I 
wear these stockings I want to 
be let alone.” 

Thus it was an understood 
thing that no one should speak 
to me or notice me in the least 





a child of one’s own!” 


I screamed with agony and cried in amazement 
as the poor little bleeding tips of my fingers fell to 
the floor, but the country boy, with wonderful 
presence of mind, picked them up, and keeping 
them warm in his closed hand, ran with me at full 
speed to the nearest doctor. Fortunately he 
happened to be at home. .When the village boy 
showed him the wounded hand and the tiny bleed- 
ing bits of finger, he clamped them instantly on the 
fingers where they belonged, put on ointments, and 
bound them tight with bandages. This marvelous 
surgery, without a stitch being taken, actually was 
successful; the fingers healed, and now only a 
slight scar still remains. 

I regret to say that this physician, whose pres- 
ence of mind thus saved my fingers from being 
permanently mutilated, is entirely unknown to 
me now. Some few years ago, in Boston, I told 
this story in an interview, and a physician wrote 
me from some other city that he was the man who 
had saved my fingers for me. I wrote and thanked 
him for his kindness toward a little girl; but his 
letter was mislaid and destroyed, so that even now 
I do not know his name. Wherever he is, how- 
ever, he will always have my thanks and warmest 
admiration. 


| ak roan the time came for me to enter the 
Melrose High School. I objected seriously to 
the further routine of public schooling, as I wished 
to study only music. But both my father and 
mother insisted; so I began the study of languages. 
I was intensely interested in mythology, history 
and literature, but I hated mathematics. Ialways 
preferred to count on my fingers rather than use my 
brain for such merely mechanical feats as adding 
or multiplying figures. In the study of languages 
I soon found that my teachers were excellent 
grammarians, but I pleaded that I wanted to learn 
to talk and not merely to conjugate. 

I took a supplementary course in literature, and 
well remember a most important incident when 
I competed for the prize. I was quite sure my 
essay would win. In fancy I had already rehearsed 
the pretty speech in which I should thank the 
committee for the honor conferred on me. But 
I failed to get the prize: My anger was sudden and 
hot. Then and there I made up my mind that if 
ever I couldn’t be first in what I attempted, I 
would drop it at once. I believed my material 
was best and deserved the prize, and I was hurt at 
not conquering before an admiring and enthusi- 
astic audience! 

Thus I early learned that maybe I couldn’t 
always win, couldn’t always be first; also that 





THAT FOR WHICH TO BE THANKFUL 


| aaron and everything in this world wants a child of 
some sort of its own. There are some who are thankful with 
one child: others who are not contented with a hundred children. 

The oak tree, after a long time of wanting many children every 
year, has learned that there is not room for all the children it 
wants—to be brought up in proper oak-tree fashion—therefore 
it spills out of the little cups in which they sit the acorns that grow 
straight up on the branches, thus giving a chipmunk a delightful 
dinner. The little cups, being empty, soon fill with a cool drink of 
drops of dew and rain. 

There are fairies who cannot abide frost and who migrate with 
their winged kindred, the birds, to warm southern lands. Nothing 
makes one so thirsty as long and high flights; and so the oak finds 
happiness in providing a refreshing drink for these birdlike beings 
as they stop in its branches to rest their wearied wings. 

Therefore for a dinner is the chipmunk thankful; for a refresh- 
ing drink to a thirsting throat is every migrating fairy thankful; and 
for little loving services to others is the oak tree thankful, which, 
after it has seen the joy in a fairy’s face when the thirst is quenched, 
says in a soft rustling of russet leaves: “Oh, dear! Oh, dear! It is 
almost as sweet to be kind to another's child as it is to be kind to 
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in some foreign tongue, and then graciously respond 
to the clamorous multitude with a simple ballad. 

I had this stage effect quite planned in my mind. 
I didn’t know a word of Italian; I studied one song 
by myself from ‘‘Faust”’—Siebel’s song which 
Scalchi used to sing in the old days and one sel- 
dom hears now. I sang in an Italian which, if 
incomprehensible to a native, certainly did not 
disconcert Melrosians; and my aplomb was richly 
rewarded by numerous recalls, just as I had dared 
to hope, and ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home” was given 
with due seriousness. I was happy and excited; 
I was “arriving” at last! Also I wore my first 
low-necked dress. 


NCIDENTALLY, this episode in the Melrose 

Town Hall is made vivid in my memory by two 
notable happenings: The first is—shades of van- 
ity!—that I wore a new pair of perfectly lovely 
shoes that were too tight for me (but looked so 
nice); so, after singing the encore, I was obliged 
to retire behind a stout lady on the stage and take 
them off. When the carnival was over I found to 
my distress that I could not get them on again, 
and I walked home in my stocking feet! 

The second episode of this day really marked a 
turning point in my career. A friend who heard 
me sing happened to be a pupil of Mrs. J. H. Long, 
the best-known singing teacher in Boston at that 
time, and this friend insisted that I must go into 
Boston and sing for Mrs. Long. I was tremulous 
with joy (still in my stocking feet), and my mother 
and I—breathless—told my father the news that 
arrangements were to be made for me to sing at 
last before a real singing teacher! 

My father eyed us and shook his head thought- 
fully, looking at my mother as though to say: 
“‘She’s encouraging the child in all this tom- 
foolery.”’ For, while he himself had a splendid 
natural voice and loved music and was proud of 
my childish achievements, I doubt if at that time 
he could foresee the practical side of a musical 
career. But my mother and I were heart and soul 
for the idea, and sing I would and must. 

Finally came the ‘“‘day of days,” and it poured. 
Alas for the favorable impression I had hoped to 
create! My hair had been tightly rolled in lead 
all night to obtain the desired ‘‘crimps”’; I hadn’t 
closed an eye from the discomfort and nervous- 
ness; and here was the fateful hour at hand, with 
no vestige of a ‘‘crimp,”’ my face pale with excite- 
ment, though I pinched my cheeks cruelly to make 
the ‘‘roses’”’ come, and my muslin frock out of the 
question in such weather. I felt like a veritable 
Cinderella in my plain, dark suit. 

However, off we started, half 
an hour’s ride on the train. 
What I suffered in apprehen- 
sion! How dizzy I felt and 
what a queer feeling I had in 
the pit of my stomach! I 
could have wept from the 
tension. Could this drooping 
young person be the erstwhile 
very confident embryo prima 
donna? 

Mrs. Long, of fond memory, 
put me at once at my ease with 
her kindly manner. Her great 
brown eyes looked into mine 
and inspired me with such con- 
fidence that soon I was war- 
bling as freely as if I were at 
homealone. I nolonger heeded 
the rain, my appearance or my 
surroundings. To my delight I 
was accepted at once as a 
pupil, and it is to this excellent 
and thorough teacher that I 
can give thanks for proper 
guidance in my early years. 
My aversion and distaste for 
the drudgery of scales and 
routine manifested itself 
quickly, but Mrs. Long knew 
the best arguments for my re- 
bellious little soul and, as I 
really did wish to become a 
great and noble singer, I 
worked as faithfully at my 
tasks as I could. 


EANWHILE I began to 

sing occasionally in the 
Congregational Church in 
Melrose. My mother from 
this time kept a scrapbook of 
newspaper notices concerning 
me, for I was now beginning 
to become known as a local 
celebrity. The first clipping 
in my mother’s scrapbook is 
from the “‘ Melrose Journal”’ of 
May 21, 1895, and is as fol- 
lows: 

Miss Geraldine Farrar, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. D. 
Farrar, has a voice of great power 
and richness. Many who heard 
her for the first time, at the Ves- 
per service lastSunday afternoon, 
were greatly surprised. She is 
only thirteen years of age, but 
has a future of great promise, and 
it is believed that Melrose will 
some day be proud of her attain- 
ments in the world of music. 

As a result of the church 
singing and the fact that I was 
actually studying in Boston 
under the famous Mrs. Long, 
I was invited to sing at my first 
regular concert. The program, 
carefully preserved by my 
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while these stocking horrors 
adorned me. Perhaps after a 
few hours, or maybe a day, I would go up the back 
stairs, change my stockings—and the sun would 
shine again. 

It was at this time that I was the victim of an 
accident which resulted in a neat bit of surgery. 
My mother and I were spending a summer in the 
little village of Sandwich, New Hampshire. I was 
crazy to carve a small horse out of wood, and went 
down to the woodshed in the rear of the country 
house where we were staying, armed with a hatchet 
and followed by an admiring youngster from the 
village. The hatchet was very sharp. My expe- 
rience in carving wooden horses was limited. Sud- 
denly the hatchet came down and clipped a tiny 
bit off the extreme ends of my left thumb and 
forefinger. 


perseverance must aid natural talents, and that it 
is cowardly to drop a thing when at first you don’t 
succeed. The sting of adverse criticism may often 
prove the best of tonics! I have since found out 
that it has! 


| Shenae spring in Melrose there was a May 
_s Carnival. One of the features of the carnival 
in 1894, when I was twelve years old, was a pageant 
of famous women impersonated by local talent. 
I was selected to represent Jenny Lind. I was told 
by the committee that I must sing ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,” but with characteristic disregard for the 
expected rendition I decided to sing an aria in 
Italian first. The prima donna of my dreams 
would naturally dazzle her hearers with a selection 
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mother, shows that it was 

organized by Miss Eudora F. 
Parkhurst in aid of the piano fund for the Mel- 
rose Highlands Congregational vestry and that it 
took place on Wednesday evening, January 15, 
1896, in the Town Hall of Melrose. I sang two 
numbers: ‘‘Non conosci il bel suol,’” from 
** Mignon” (I note my Italian had improved), and 
Auguste’s “Bird on the Wing.” Of this inter- 
esting event, my first public appearance in con- 
cert, the ‘‘ Melrose Journal” of the next day said: 


Miss Eudora F. Parkhurst’s concert in aid of the piano 
fund of the Highlands Congregational Church, given in 
the Town Hall Wednesday evening, attracted a small 
audience. Miss Parkhurst, who is a very young lady 
and herself a musician of considerable ability, put a 
great deal of work into the concert and its details, and 
it is to be regretted that it could not have been better 
patronized. Miss Geraldine Farrar was the leading 








attraction, rendering her two solos with great con- 
fidence and ability. For her first number she sang 
‘*Non conosci il bel suol,’’ from Mignon, rendering the 
difficult music with surprising ease and fidelity, 
receiving a recall. Her second number, “‘ Bird on the 
Wing,” was also well received. The Alpine Quarte:, 
of Woburn, Miss Cora Cummings, banjo soloist, Miss 
Welma Cummings and Miss Parkhurst, violinists, an 
Miss Bessie Adams, reciter, were the other attractions, 
Mr. Grant Drake presided at the piano as accom. 
panist. 

I find my personal notes of comment upon this 
interesting program show that I disliked the banj, 
as an instrument, though Miss Cummings playe:! 
well, and that Mr. Drake, the pianist, was “‘ ver 
nice.”” Even in those days I was given to analysi:, 

My success at this recital led directly to another 
public appearance—on February 5, 1896—in th: 
Young Men’s Christian Association Hall at Me 
rose, at a concert given by Miss Jennie Ma: 
Spencer, a Boston contralto, through whose friend - 
ship and advice I had gone to study with Mr 
Long. This was the first time my name appeare:| 
in large type as one of the principal singers, and | 
was greatly pleased. 


HIS was the first paying professional appear- 

ance I ever made; for singing one number and 
duet with Miss Spencer I received the magnificen: 
sum of ten dollars. But this concert called me to 
the attention of the music critics of Boston, ani 
the critic of the ‘‘Boston Times” wrote: ‘‘ Miss 
Geraldine Farrar is a young girl who has a phenoni- 
enal soprano voice and gives promise of becoming 
a great singer.” 

My marginal criticism on this concert program 
shows that Mr. J.C. Bartlett, the tenor, was“ fine’’; 
Miss Bell Temple, reader, was ‘‘good”’; Mr. Wulf 
Fries, the ’cellist, was ‘‘elegant’’; and Mr. Drake, 
the pianist, was ‘‘nice,’’ as usual. 

These two concerts were followed by further 
careful study under Mrs. Long, and then at last 
came the eventful night when I made my real 
début in Boston at the annual recital given by her 
pupils. I shall never forget the date--Tuesday 
evening, May 26, 1896. I was fourteen at the 
time, having celebrated my birthday in February. 
The recital took place in Association Hall, and I 
wore a simple little white dress with green trim- 
mings. On the program of this memorable event, 
carefully pasted in a scrapbook by my mother, I 
find this comment written in my own hand: ‘This 
is what I made my début in, very calm and sedate, 
not the least nervous.” 

Following my critical tendencies at the other 
concerts, I find the program of this first recital 
filled with marginal comments. Most of my re- 
marks were very flattering to my fellow pupils. 
Concerning Miss Leveroni, who afterward studied 
abroad and returned to America to sing with Henry 
Russell’s grand opera company, I wrote: ‘‘ Very 
nice, gesturesnatural.’’ Others were “‘ pretty good,” 
‘‘very fine,” or “‘ very nervous,” and only one pupil 
was critized as ‘“‘bad, off key.” 





OSTON newspapers always gave extended no- 

tices to the recitals of Mrs. Long’s pupils, and 
this was no exception. I was mentioned favorably, 
but it remained for the dear old ‘‘ Melrose Reporter” 
to give me a most extraordinary and almost 
prophetic criticism. I quote from the newspaper 
clipping so carefully preserved by my mother: 

_ The cavatina from “Il Barbiere,”” sung by Miss 
Geraldine Farrar, will interest those in Melrose who 
were not able to attend tle recital. For many months 
musical people have waited the gradual development 
of this phenomenal voice, a God-given power which 
the child has sent forth with a freedom, compass and 
quality that have demanded the admiration of our 
best Boston critics. Notwithstanding the florid and 
extreme difficulties of the cavatina, the execution and 
reserved force, absolutely fresh and firm for each at- 
tack, was a triumph and a revelation of tone power. 
She sang without note, and embraced the beautiful 
flowers showered upon her, as unconscious of her suc- 
cess as though she had stood among her mates and 
told a simple story. With hopeful anticipation, her 
many loving friends will follow her future which seems 
already unfolding, and as the child glides to woman- 
hood, our little twinkling star may rise by and by from 
dear Melrose, and become resplendent in the musical 
firmament, where all the world will love to listen and 
do her homage. 


The first flowers sent to me at this recital, care- 
fully dried and pressed, are still one of my dearest 
souvenirs; and I also treasure carefully the first 
card of good wishes sent to me on that occasion. 
It bears the carefully engraved name of “Mr. John 
E. Pilling,” and underneath is written: ‘‘ May 
success always attend you.” I hope Mr. Pilling, 
if he ever sees these lines, will accept the long- 
deferred thanks of the little Melrose girl to whom 
he sent such an encouraging message. 

In my last year of study under Mrs. Long I 
reveled for the first time in the joys of grand opera. 
That winter in Boston the Castle Square Opera 
Company, an excellent organization managed by 
Henry W. Savage, was presenting grand opera in 
English at the old Castle Square Theater. The lead- 
ing singers were J. K. Murray and his wife, Clara 
Lane. I became a subscriber to this excellent 
company’s performances on Wednesday matinées. 
To me these matinées were meat and drink. It was 
Clara Lane whom I first heard sing ‘‘Carmen,” a 
role which figured so successfully in my own reper- 
toire at the Metropolitan in New York. During 
these enjoyable weeks I heard this company sing 
most of the grand opera repertoire, in English, and 
I was thrilled and fascinated. 


ND then came another great and unexpected 
joy: the Maurice Grau Grand Opera Com- 
pany, from the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York, visited Boston for a spring season at 
Mechanics Hall. My mother decided that I must 
hear Calvé sing ‘‘Carmen.”’ The cast included Jean 
de Reszke, then at the height of his success; Emma 
Eames, Pol Plangon as the toreador, and of course 
the wonderful Calvé. I completely lost my head 
over this remarkable performance. [Tor days and 
nights I reveled in the memories of that magnificent 
representation. 

This, then, was the visualization of all my dreams 
of years. This triumph I had witnessed was that 
toward which all my hopes, fears and prayers had 
been directed. This wonderful creature was what 
I hoped—nay, intended—to become. And then 
and there was born within me a fervent and earnest 
decision that, come what may, I too must some 
day sing Carmen with the most wonderful cast of 
grand opera artists in the world, at the Metropolitan 
in New York. 

NOTE—In the next (the December) issue of THE JOURNAL 


Miss Farrar will tell the story of her first experiences in New 
York and Washington, 
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Mother’s Account of the Great Day 
Jerollemon Kicked a Goal From Field 


3y Edna Tucker Muth 


ILLUSTRATION BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 











EROLLEMON WARD, Third, 

did not play football during his 

father’s lifetime. My husband 
had a large scrapbook which he 
kept filled with arguments against it, 
and when his own failed he read aloud 
from the book, and interrupted himself 
and us with exclamations. Sometimes 
he pounded on the arm of the wicker 
porch chair—the one with the tacks— 
to tg resulting pain and discomfort 
of all. 

This book was bulging with pieces 
written by college professors, slightly 
built journalists and expert insurance 
solicitors. My husband explained that 
‘they described and deplored every 
species of accident to which the grid- 
iron isa prey.” 

They had perfectly splendid ac- 
counts of broken backs and necks, and 
a picture of a young athlete who had 
to go around all the rest of his life 
wearing a sort of bridle, with bits and 
blinders, to keep his features from fall- 
ing into each other. 

“Thus do we revive the barbaric 
practices of the Roman amphitheater,”’ 
concluded Jerollemon’s father. 

‘But you used to play baseball and 
ride paper chases,’ reminded Jerol- 
lemon, when goaded to the porch rail; 
“and mother’s cousin was killed by a 
baseball hitting him on the temple, 
and Uncle Jim broke his leg when old 
Flora fell on him.” 

“That will do!’’ thundered my 
husband; ‘‘that will do!’’ And he 
slammed the tacks with the scrapbook. 
I could see that he was trying to think 
of an answer for Jerollemon, which he 
never did. The following year he died. 








| ieee then I did not give my consent 
at once, for the text of the clippings 
had penetrated deeply,and my husband 
had read aloud with such telling realism 
that the awful illustrations and accom- 
panying denunciations still linger and 
cause me great uneasiness during a 
the—chrysanthemum season. Bae 

The year that I sent Jerollemon 
the money for his sweater he wrote 
ime that he was playing left end, 
which seemed to me a much less dangerous 
position than quarter back, half back or any 
other place in back, where the ones in front 
were liable to fall on him. 

Jercllemon always sent home the college weekly, and 
there were a lot of pieces about him. 1| cut out some 
and put them away with the wedding announcements. 
At first I thought I should paste them in the back of 
his father’s book to save buying another. I had 
gummed the one beginning “‘In the second quarter our 
scrappy left end ——” when the book opened to the 
awful picture of the bridle. 

There is much more room in the box with the announce- 
ments and it is hard to keep paste moist. 

Once I spoke to Jerollemon about the book. 

“Your poor papa was so in earnest, Rollo,” I reminded. 
“Don’t you ever care to read his clippings?”’ 

Jerollemon said no, that he was making a scrapbook of his 
own. ‘Some day I’ll show you a dandy scrap, mother,” he 
promised, but he never has. 

Mr. J. Edward McClelland hardly looked at my signature 
when I went into the bank one Tuesday. “Fine fellow, your 
boy,” he said, beaming through the grating. “All about him 
in the morning paper. Some boy, that!” 

My heart jumped once and stood motionless, under my 
chin. 

““Rollo?’”’ I said hastily, as though there were nine more at 
college. ‘‘The Greek prize? He wrote me that he despaired 
of it, but I hoped—his father was a fine Greek scholar—we 
thought - 

Mr. J. Edward McClelland turned very red. ‘‘Greek!”’ 
he said, too vehemently for banking hours and the ladies’ 
department. ‘He was chosen for the All-State team. He 
will be captain of his own team next year.” 

I took the nine dollars and seventy-two cents, which I had 
drawn to pay for my canning cherries, and put it carefully 
away in my umbrella. I left my mesh bag on the glass shelf 
of the bank and went out to buy a paper. 

‘‘He takes after me more,” I apologized to J. 
when I went back later. 

















Edward 


(yy: THE way home everyoiie spoke to me about it. The 
butcher remembered prophesying great things of Rollo 
when he was six years old and struggled home with a seven- 
pound soup bone. Young Mrs. Potter called after me that 
‘Jerry was a regular one,” and that worried me. Mr. Ward 
had never approved of young Mrs. Potter, and I did not like 
to hear her speak of our son in that way. 

Dean Jarvis came out of his real-estate office and asked 
about the college: expenses—running and otherwise—the 
literary course and the technical. He said Jim Jarvis would 
be out of high school in four more years and he wanted to be 
looking around. 





















































The minister overtook me a few doors 
beyond the post office. He was walking 
slowly, waiting for his wife, who had gone in to get 
the mail, to overtake him. 

‘A boy to be proud of, Mrs. Ward,” he congratu- 
lated, noticing the ‘‘Journal.”’ “A boy of whom his 
father would have been proud.” 

I wasn’t quite sure about the Greek. 

““Not so scholarly as we had hoped,” I began. ‘‘ We 
had hoped he would distinguish himself in the classics. 
Still— Rollo - £ 

“Mrs. Ward,”’ our minister interrupted, watching 
out for Mrs. Raines, ‘‘ I would give—ah!—I would give 
anything if Edgar had those shoulders, that chest girth, 
those limbs and eyes. It isa source of great pain to me that 
our boy—that Edgar ——”’ 

He paused as Mrs. Raines overtook us. She was walking 
very fast and her cheeks were red. She had a letter open, 
and was waving it as she came. 

“Henry, listen!’’ she called—as though he could help it. 
“Edgar has taken the first prize in mathematics—three 
hundred dollars—think of it! Excuse me, Mrs. Ward, but 
I am so happy! Now he can go to the mountains as the 
doctor ordered. Henry 

“Thank God!”’ the minister said fervently. There were 
tears in his eyes. 

“It was almost necessary,’’ Mr. Raines explained, “but 
we couldn’t—we didn’t have the £: 

As they went off up their cross street I heard him telling 
her that Edgar would probably be on a diet and would want 
her to go, too, and see to it. 











OPENED the paper, and Jerollemon’s face stared up at 

me. It wasn’t a very good likeness of his features or of his 
clothes, but the outline of his shoulders and neck was such as 
justified the heading above: ‘‘ Husky Young Athlete Chosen 
by Every Newspaper in the State to Play Left End on the 
All-State Team.”’ The article began: ‘‘ This young gladia- 
tor ——’”’ There was a column in fine print, which I dared 
not read without my glasses. Anyway, I remembered Mr. 
Ward’s telling reference to the Romans, and firmly creased 
the paper upon the “young gladiator.”’ 

At the same time I seemed to see Edgar Raines’s slight 
shoulders stooping over those brown books with the red backs. 
I seemed to see his adventures in mathematics held up to 
protect his nervous cough while he peered through the horn 
rims of the latest-style glasses. I seemed to hear his father’s 
proud “Thank God!” rounding out his pain at Edgar’s 
incompleteness, and I suddenly burst right out and said 
“Thank God!” in the face of the man who was fixing the 
are lights. Then I opened up the paper at “young gladia- 
tor’ and read every word of it aloud. 

In November, after I had my Hubbard squashes in, I went 
down to visit Jerollemon. I had never cared to go before. 

(Page 13) 


They Had Raised Him on Their Shoulders, and He Sat Right Up There in the Sunshine, Looking Full at Me 


Jerollemon met me and was as pleased as I had dreamed. 
“Only one thing, mother,’’ he warned; ‘don’t call me 
‘Rollo’ on the campus. I had just as soon be christened 
‘Mamie’ and done with it.” 

“I was going to call you that if you had been a girl,’’ I 
acknowledged meekly. 


BOUT twenty of Jerollemon’s mates met us in front of his 
rooms. They were very polite young men with odd 
names. It has always been a source of great satisfaction to 
me that “‘ Jerollemon,”’ being an old Danish family name with 
altered spelling, cannot be rightly changed into anything 
more impossible than “Jerry,” which is what my husband 
was called untilafter his identification with the First National 
and the Pilgrim Congregational. I have always favored 
“Rollo.” It seems that some people delight in naming their 
children things that can be readily changed into ‘‘ Buck,” 
and “Scratch,” and ‘‘Crip,” and ‘‘ Dutch,” and “ Nig,” and 
things of that sort. 

These young men reminded me of the brawny young 
giants who used to come out to my father’s farm, a quarter 
of a century ago, to thresh. They were very brown and 
pleasant; a little perspiry-looking and suggestive of more 
comfort without collars. I liked them extremely, especially 
the one called ‘“‘Simplicity,’’ who slapped Jerollemon on the 
back every time he asked me what I thought of the buildings. 

The college boys seemed to think I had come down for the 
game, and I was surprised that Jerollemon did not correct 
them. Of course I had known about the game, but had not 
been unduly influenced by it. I should have preferred to be 
there for the president’s Thanksgiving sermon on “ Plenty,” 
but I could not leave the hens for both. 

That evening Jerollemon tried to explain “forward 
passes,”’ and those things, to me. I am not very quick at 
grasping things. Once my husband tried to explain the 
semaphore, and I did not sleep for two nights; and I have 
never ceased to blush when | think of the administrator of 
his estate and first mortgages. 

Jerollemon soon gave over forward passes and goal kicks 
and took me to call on the prettiest girl at his boarding 
house, who had volunteered to pilot me to the game. She 
was very sweet and pretty and refined. I learned that she had 
majored in Greek and had taken the prize. On the way home 
I wished that I had got the eight-sixty-five bonnet with 
French roses, but Jerollemon said my seven-fifty was very 
becoming, and she thought I was ‘‘there a million.”’ 


OLLO looked exceedingly like his father when he left me 
the next day, and after I had cautioned him to be as 
careful of his back as possible he spoke almost as positively. 
‘“Whatever happens, mother,” he warned, “‘don’t make a 
scene on the grand stand”’; and he added: “for my sake!” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 79 



















































































HREE years ago one of the most attractive 
girls of my acquaintance left her job to get 
married. She had worked hard for years, and, 
by enterprise and initiative, had climbed to the top. 
She was employed in a large concern where there 
were many other girls, but she had no rival as a 
beauty. Her sunny disposition and amiability made 
her a general favorite. Her wedding was an event. 

All the men envied the bridegroom and all the 
women envied the bride. The happy couple went 
to live in a charming five-room apartment which 
boasted every convenience and labor-saving device 
known to these days of luxury. When our beauty 
entered that apartment she left all responsibility, 
all interest in the world outside. 

The other day I met her on the street. 
shocked. She was fat, double-chinned, thick 
around the neck, stolid in the hips. Two perpen- 
dicular lines divided the once lovely brow; the 
pink-and-white complexion was supplanted by a 
dull, unlovely coloring suggesting overindulgence in 
food and not enough exercise. As she passed me 
I stood looking after her, and I saw that this once 
graceful creature, whose feet had never seemed to 
touch the ground in the old days, actually waddled! 

For many years I have paid occasional visits to 
a prosperous little city up in New York State. | 
have always anticipated these visits with consider- 
able pleasure because I have an old friend there, 
a self-supporting girl of great charm. About a year 
ago she married, and since then I have received 
many affectionate letters from her asking me to 
visit her in her new home. 

Very recently I was again in her town for a day 
and accepted an invitation to have luncheon with 
her. When I arrived at the house I noted with satisfaction 
the trim little maid who opened the door and the general air 
of well-being which pervaded my friend’s home. She greeted 
me with her old spontaneous warmth, but before we had 
talked five minutes I became aware that she herself had 
changed. Her personal appearance was actually sloppy. She 
wore a rumpled negligee and her hair was wadded up under 
a lacy cap which was decidedly mussed. 

““Come up to my room and let us have a nice talk before 
John comes home,” she said. ‘‘He’ll be in at one o’clock.” 

‘All right,” I remarked. ‘I'll sit with you while you 
dress. You’ve only half an hour, but you always were 
quick.”’ 

“If you don’t mind, dear, I shall not bother to dress. 
You know, I have been dressed so much all my life that I 
just lie around now and read and rest.” 

“But, Mary,” I objected, ‘you always 
This is not a bit like vou.” 

“Well, what do I care?” she stated calmly. 
my mark. I don’t have to trouble any more. 
now.”’ 

Yes, she has John now. 
He married a very pretty 


I was 


looked so pretty. 


oe hae ¢ 
I’ve made 
I have John 


But how long will she have him? 
woman, one who always looked 
fresh and sweet and neat. It doesn’t look like a square deal 
for John. His bride wasa beauty. His wife isa frump. All 
the years she was buying millinery for Smith & Hawkins she 
never had a hairpin out of place, much less looked untidy. 
\ 7HAT’S the matter, girls? Do you think that compe- 

tition exists only in the business world? Read today’s 
paper and see how many wives have lost their jobs. Of 
course you will note that in the majority of instances the 
women have obtained the divorces and the men appear to be 
brutes. Men havea natural love for beauty; if they always 
find it in their wives they will not be so inclined to look 
outside their own homes. 

Girls in business have won a great reputation for honesty. 
Why not try to win that reputation in matrimony? Is it 
fair to let a man marry you—pretty, wholesome, vivacious, 
happy—and then within a year let him find a stranger in his 
house—a frumpy, dowdy, lazy, querulous stranger ? 

You girls who have married, compare one day of your life 
hour by hour with the time when you hustled for your living. 
This morning, when the maid brought you your breakfast 
tray at nine o'clock, the chocolate and cream were delicious 
and the dainty hot rolls and sweet butter tasted oh, so good! 
Two years ago you were taking dictation from the boss at 
this hour. You had had a light breakfast two hours earlier. 

Two years ago when you looked in the glass while you did 
your hair w hat did you see? Bright eyes, pink cheeks, and, 
when you looked at your profile, a splendid clean line from 
your chin to your chest. Now that you’ve finished your 
breakfast, take a look in your glass this morning and what 
do you see? Your color is not so clear 
as you would like it to be; there is a little 
roll of fat developing right at the nape of 
your neck; that fine clean line from your 
chin to your chest is marred by a percep- 
tible crease beneath your chin and one or 
two incipient rolls of fat right under it. 





OU have more pretty clothes now 
you are out of training than you did 
then, but your personal appearance is not 
nearly so pleasing. If you had the love- 
liest clothes that the most fashionable 
dressmaker could produce, they would 
not make up for the loss of the sparkle 
of your eyes and the freshness of your 
coloring. Today, after you have dawdled 
around the house a while and telephoned 
to the grocer and butcher to send some- 
thing in for dinner, you decide to go out. 
Where shall you go? You think you'll go 
downtown and do a little shopping, and 
you'll stop in that attractive little tea 
room and have some luncheon. It would 
be nice to walk, but it is such a bother 
walking alone that you decide to take 
acar. You look at clothes all the after- 
noon and see a lot of expensive things 
you want but know you cannot have. 
Finally you come home feeling petulant 
and dissatisfied and wishing your husband 
had more money for you to spend. 
My, but you’ve gone back! 
Two years ago there was no indecision. 
You worked until lunch hour, and then 
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you and your friend, who worked at the lawyer’s office, met 
for luncheon. You laughed and chatted and had a good 
time for an hour and then went to work again. At five 
o'clock in the afternoon, two years ago, you were glad the 
day was over because you knew that you had done your work 
well, and you were crazy to get home and change your dress 
so you could be ready for your young man to come and take 
you out for the evening. Today you are dissatisfied, grouchy 
and tired, and you think it a nuisance to have to hurry 
home and see that dinner is ready when your young man, 
now your husband, comes home from work. 


Ly. IDE the girls of your acquaintance into two classes— 
the girls who have gone out into the world and worked 
for a living and the girls who have lived sheltered lives under 
the protection of the parental wing. Now think of the girls 
you have known in both these classes who have married and 
established homes of their own. Which of these young 
matrons do you find the most attractive, the most whole- 
some, the happiest—the girls who worked for a living or the 
girls who simply passed from the homes of their girlhood to 
homes of their own? 

The greatest difference between the present generation 
and the last is the increase in the army of working girls. 
And the difference between the working girl and the home 
girl is a matter of training and hardness. The girl who 
works for a living must be in constant physical training. 
Regular hours, regular duties and the strain attendant upon 
responsibility all tend to keep the business girl in the pink 
of condition. She is too busy to be dissatisfied; her hours 
are too full for introspection; and both herself and her 
associates are spared the enervating effects of attacks of 
‘‘nerves’’ brought on by idle brooding. 

The girl who works usually begins her day not later than 
seven o'clock in the morning. She does not lie in bed and 
doze until she is hungry, and then ring forchocolate. She gets 
upand dresses—actually dresses, mind you; she does not slip 
into a morning gown and pulla boudoir cap over uncombed 
hair, or commit the atrocity of appearing sleepy-eyed at the 
breakfast table, clad in a wrapper, with her crowning glory 
embellished in curl papers. No, indeed; she breakfasts in 
her office clothes, trig and clean, hair well arranged, hands 
groomed, expression alert and eyes bright. She has some- 
thing definite before her; she does not have to wonder what 
she will do all day. She knows. 

Somewhere between eight and nine o’clock she arrives at 
the scene of her commerc ial activities and immediately begins 
the usual daily grind. At noon she has from half an hour to 
an hour for luncheon, and then back she goes on the job 

gain until somewhere between five and six o'clock. Then 


the home rush, which, in the larger cities, is no mean physi- 
After dinner there is something definite 
some evenings it is a bit of sewing or other 


cal task in itself. 
to be done: 
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personal work; other evenings it is some form of 
amusement, such asa motion-picture show, a danc: , 
a trolley ride, and once in a while the theater. 

Sundays generally are spent incaring for the ward 
robe and the person. The freshness of the workin 
girl on Monday morning is bought at the price « 
hard-learned. lessons in branches of industry, a1 
and handicraft not followed during the week. Th: 
attractive Monday girl knows how to do the fin: 
sort of laundry work, is skillful in the care of hai: 
and complexion, and can work miracles with 
needle and thread. 

The habit of constant and sustained activit: 
becomes so strong that it is well-nigh impossible fo: 
her to relax. Even during the summer vacation we 
find her throwing herself with abandon into a thou 
sand and one amusements. She wants to crowd al 
the pleasure she can get into the one or two week: 
she is away. She works more assiduously, if that is 
possible, at having a good time than she does ai 
earning her daily bread. She is in motion ever 
moment except when she is asleep; she is as bapey 
and as exhilarated as a child and every bit as lively. 


OW romance comes into her life—Romance and 
Love and the Man. And everything is rosy and 
lovely, and she begins to think of giving up her job. 
Fin uily the morning arrives when she appears with 
an engagement ring on her finger, and she shyly tells 
the ‘‘boss’’ that she is going to leave. Ev erybody 
wishes her happiness and, when they find that she 
is going to keep house, her friends prepare all sorts 
of showers for her—linen showers and tin showers 
and all the others. She is tremendously happy and 
feels that it is almost too good to be true. 

She and the Man discuss all sorts of plans for their home. 
And he says again and again: ‘‘ Now, dear, when we are mar- 
ried you won’t have a thing to do. I want my wife to be 
happy. And she isn’t going to do a thing but kiss me good-by 
in the morning and open the door of our cozy little nest for 
me in the evening. She is never going to be tired again and 
she won’t have a single thing to do but to look pretty.” 

At last the great day comes, the turning point in her life. 
And in a delightful confusion of flowers, wedding march, 
laughing bridesmaids and white ribbons she leaves her girl- 
hood and drives off to the land of honeymoons. 

The honeymoon over, she enters upon her duties as mis- 
tress of her own home. And then what? 

Trained for years to regular hours, hard work and respon- 
sibility, this young girl suddenly sits down upon a silken 
cushion and folds her hands. 

Women’s occupation has been taken away from them. The 
song of the loom is sung in the factory. The happy song of 
women canning and preserving in the summer has been 
changed to the unhappy whimper of children in our great 

canneries. The bread once kneaded by mother’s hands is 
now turned out by machinery in bakeries. There is little 
left of the old-time household arts, not even lamps to trim. 


A= the novelty of the first few weeks wears off the 
young wife begins to experience+toneliness. She misses 
the community interest of her life when she worked. She 
would enjoy seeing some of the girls, but she cannot, for they 
are all busy in the daytime. Her husband likes to stay at 
home in the evening. It is delightful and restful to him to 
be away from the people he sees all day. Invitations from 
the old crowd are declined so often at first that they gradually 
cease to come. The young wife sees little of her old friends. 
The maid is no company for her and her husband is away all 
day. She is lonesome. Very soon her idleness becomes irk- 
some. She finds that her home does not supply her with 
enough interest in life. She becomes nervous, fidgety, irri- 
table or careless, sloppy and fat. The years of training have 
gone for naught. Her resistance, which was such an im- 
portant feature in her success while she was in and of the 
world, becomes undermined. She slumps. 

She has lost her adaptability. The baby, to whose coming 
she looked forward with so much joy, turns out to be an 
annoyance; trained to hardness, system and the logic of the 
commercial world, she finds the irregularities, the illogical 
and much misunderstood behavior of the infant more or less 
nerve-racking. She cannot adapt herself to motherhood as 
can her.more pliable sister who has never been outside the 
home environment. The mother may love the baby, may be 
proud of him and give him all the attention in her power, but 
even that is not enough to give her back the intense interest 
in life she had before she was married. It will be a long 
time before she can exchange ideas with the baby. 


ARRIAGE means the complete 

metamorphosis of the working girl. 
But it is not so with her husband. Long 
after she has become utterly uninterest- 
ing to the old friends of her working days, 
these same friends will remark, when 
speaking about the couple: “Say, George 
is some looker, isn’t he? Too bad Mabel 
has gone to pieces so. And she was sucha 
pretty girl! You’d hardly believe it to 
look at her now.” 

And the answer is: 
training. 

Mabel would be as attractive as he is, 
if she were still on the old job which kept 
her in both physical and mental trim. 

When a man marries he assumes new 
responsibilities. Having a wife to care 
for gives him an added incentive to make 
good. A man and a girl, who have both 
worked for a living, marry. What hap- 
pens? His life is more regular than it 
was in his bachelor days; he is in better 
training than ever. And while he is forg- 
ing steadily ahead in every way, she is 
just as steadily slipping back. He is still 
springy, young, alert, when she has be- 
come dull, old, ennuied. 

Think what this means, girls, and don’t 
go all to pieces when you marry. Don’t 
be fatuous enough to believe that, like 
my friend, you’ve made your “mark.” If 
that is your attitude, maybe you have 
still to make it—on the divorce calendar. 


George is still in 
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HE BOOK OF ESTHER- CHAPTER V: VERSES 1,2 
Le FIFTH OF SIX BEAUTIFUL OLD TESTAMENT 
PICTURES PAINTED BY W.L.TAYLOR- 


NOTE — As it was necessary to print another color picture on the back ofthis page we have had 
printed a number of extra Copies of this picture. If you want one send four cents in stamps to the 
Art Department, THE LADIEs’ HOME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 





Her Golden Hours 


NUMBER II: THE HOUR OF THRILLS 


PAINTED BY LESTER RALPH 


The Second of Six Pictures Illustrating “Her Golden Hours” as Described in 
“Her Diary? The Next Picture Will Appear in the December Journal 
(Page 16) 
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ter Diary 


THE DAY-TO-DAY STORY OF A MODERN GIRL 


NUNIBER Il: THE HOUR UF THRILLS 


SIOVEMBER 7. Just home from Marie Fil- 
more’s thé dansant: Heavenly time! They 
have a wonderful house and oodles of 
money, and Mrs. Filmore is certainly the 
most fascinating thing I ever saw. She 
looks exactly like .a French poster—not 
exactly nice, but desperately knowing. 

I don’t see how I’m going to keepa diary. 
I haven’t stopped to draw a long breath 
Sas! in days; but what’s the use of drawing 
long breaths when short ones will keep you going? 

it’s time to dress for the Peytons’ dinner dance, but I’m 
going to scratch off a few lines in this book whenever I have 
aspare minute. It will be fun to read the stuff when I’m old. 
Ugh! What a horrid shivery thought—like rabbits running 
over the place where one’s grave is going to be. 

Well, anyway, I’m going to dance like mad while I can. 











November 8 Aunt Blanche’s giving me some dancing 
lessons with K He says he’d like to train me for his 
exhibition dance partner. Of course I couldn’t, but it gives 
me a high temperature just to think of it. I’d adore it! 





November 15. Burton Phelps says he’d rather dance with 
me than with any other girl he knows; and he’s the best 
society amateur in town. We practice together every time 
we get a chance, and we really are wonderful. People stop 
dancing and simply gawp at us when we’re on the floor. It’s 
terribly exciting, but Burt looks as if he were so wild about 
me he doesn’t even know there’s anybody else in the world; 
and I just squinch my eyes up a little and try to get that 
awfully fetching look of Irene Castle’s—the mysterious, 
don’t-you-wish-you-knew-what- I’m-thinking-and- feeling 
look—and we're so unconscious of the crowd that we’re 
beautiful to behold. Burt doesn’t care a rap about me, and 
it’s only his dancing I love. 

If he were as clever at one end as he is at the other he’d be 
a wonder, but when he isn’t dancing he’s a bore. 


November 16. I’ve been for a walk with dad. The poor 


old dear grumbles because he hardly ever sees me. He says 
I believe it’s true. 


that I don’t walk—that I one-step. I’m 
just living to ragtime, and 


it’s glorious fun! 


November 18. Mother 
is afraid I'll make myself 
ill, and she pokes raw 
eggs and messes at me 
every time she meets me, 
but she hasn’t the heart 
to make me missany good 
times. If I begin falling 
off in my looks Aunt 
Blanche will take a hand, 
and then there'll be some- 
thing doing in the cutting- 
out line; but so long as 
I’m pretty and popular 
she won’t interfere. 

I’m popular, all right, 
and I suppose I’m pretty 
or I wouldn’t be so popu- 
lar. You can say what 
you please about being 
clever, but being pretty is 
the important thing if 
you want a good time. 
Of course, if you can be 
clever, too, so much the 
better; but, if you spe- 
cialize in it you'll put an 
awful crimp in your good 
time. 

Aunt Blanche says it’s 
all right to be clever, but 
you mustn’t be intellec- 
tual; that clever girls 
amuse men, but intellec- 
tual girls bore them. I suppose she knows, but I don’t believe 
you need to be clever until you begin to be old. As long as 
you're young and pretty and can dance like a breeze you don’t 
have to fuss about amusing men with your brains. 


November 19. Martin Post—the one that draws the 
lovely girls’ heads—was at the Ransomes’ dinner last night. 
lle wants to do a sketch of me for a magazine cover, and 
|’m so excited I can hardly breathe. Of course, he’ll change 
mea bit, but everybody who knows me will recognize it, and 
it will be wonderful to be on all the news-stands. 


~ 





November 20. Somebody’s been telling dad all sorts of 
urid things about Burt Phelps, and insisting that he 
oughtn’t to let me dance with Burt all the time; so we’ve 
iad a regular family mix-up. Aunt Blanche settled the ques- 
ion. She usually does. She said the Phelpses went with the 
ery best people in New York, and that it was a great com- 
jliment to a débutante for a well-known man about town 
ike Burt to notice her, and that as long as we were inter- 
sted in each other’s heels and not in each other’s hearts, his 
eputation didn’t make any difference. 

She’s awfully sensible. Dad growled, but mother said 
young folks would be young folks. I believe she’d say that 
if | ran away with the crown prince of the Cannibal Islands. 
She’s a sweet, but I do sort of need Aunt Bianche. 


November 21. It’s perfectly silly to forbid my dancing 
anywhere except at the Club and at private houses. Of 
course, a nice girl couldn’t go to certain cabaret places, but 
lots of the hotel thé dansants are lovely. I know girls who 
say they’re going “‘shopping”’ two or three afternoons a week, 
and then the men meet them and take them to the dancing 
places for tea. You'd think their mothers would wonder 





what they do with the things they buy, but they don’t. The 
trouble is, I think, so far as my head gets hold of these things, 
a great many mothers are too busy with things that don’t 
matter and not busy enough with things that do—their 
daughters and where they go, for one thing. 


November 22. Jimmy Wetherell was introduced to me 
at the club last week and he’s rushing me furiously. Aunt 
Blanche is so pleased she calls me ‘‘dearie.”’ 


November 23. I’ve had a proposal. It was only George 
Boltington, though, and he’s a mere infant and was so scared 
he almost choked to death. That’s no way to propose to a 
girl, but I guess boys are always like that. Even the jolly, 
sassy ones are afraid of a girl when they get serious about 
her—and they will insist on reverencing her! That may 
have been all right in grandma’s day, but it doesn’t go now. 
Girls don’t want to be reverenced; they want to be thrilled. 

Still, it’s nice to have had a proposal. I hope it will be a 
man next time. They’re so much more interesting than boys. 
Not nearly so respectful—maybe that’s why. 


November 24. I went to Martin Post’s studio for a sitting 
today. It’s the most fascinating place, and he’s lots more 
interesting than I thought he was when I met him at the 
Ransomes’. Oldish, but with a way of saying things and doing 
things that makes them seem important even when they 
aren’t. Mother was awfully pleased with him. She went 
with me, and he simply devoted himself to her. 


November 25. Jimmy Wetherell sent me about a ton of 
pink roses today, with a foolish card about ‘‘Queen rose of 
the rosebud garden of girls.’”’ I suppose every boy learns 
some sentimental poetry, just in case—or maybe the florists 
keep it. I’d lots rather have had orchids. 


November 26. I’m wearing my hair slicked back and 
everybody except the family thinks I look frightfully smart. 
Dad hates it, but mother just laughs at it. 


November 27. Burt gave me an adorable little lip-salve- 
stick case yesterday for a philopena. I don’t put any on until 
I’m out in the hall wait- 

ing for the elevator. 


November 28. If any 
of the family knew how 
chummy I’m getting with 
Marie Filmore the roof 
would blow off. Yester- 
day four of us, Marie Fil- 
more and Storrs Everett 
and Burton Phelps and 
I, went to a thé dansant 
that was a perfect lark— 
gorgeous floor and music 
and the queerest crowd— 
the kind you go and see 
when you’re abroad, but 
mustn’t see here. Marie 
had been before and she 
said there wouldn’t be any- 
body there who’d know 
us. Not that she’d care. 
She’s the most indepen- 
dent girl I ever knew; 
educated ina French con- 
vent and studied art in 
Paris afterward, and has 
an artistic temperament 
and all that sort of thing. 
I’m crazy about her, but 
Aunt Blanche doesn’t ap- 
prove of her—says she 
gets herself talked about. 
That’s the unpardonable 
sin. The reason you 
mustn’t do things isn’t be- 
cause they’re wrong, but 
because you might get talked about if you did them. Marie 
doesn’t care whether she’s talked about or not and _ her 
mother doesn’t either. Her mother’s so busy getting talked 
about herself that she hasn’t time to fuss about Marie, and I 
suppose she knows they’re so rich and important that nobody 
will dare cut them. She and Marie are great chums though. 
They even smoke cigarettes together, and Mrs. Filmore has 
Marie’s made for her with cutie monograms on them. 

I suppose it’s nice to have a real broad-minded, modern 
mother, but I believe I’d rather have one a little bit old- 
fashioned like mine—and then keep shocking things to myself. 

It’s queer about shocking things, anyway. Grandma is 
horribly shocked at almost everything; and mother isn’t so 
very shocked at things, but she won’t do them. I’m not 
shocked at things and do stacks of them. 

The men wanted me to try a cocktail yesterday—one of 
the lovely pale pink ones with mint in it—but I was afraid; 
Marie and the men drank four. Aunt Blanche thinks girls 
can’t afford to drink anything. She says it will ruin the very 
best complexion. 


November 29. There was such a queer man at Dot 
Dean’s last night! Her cousin from Oregon, or Arizona, or 
some of those states. He was so big and brown and quiet, 
and he didn’t dance the new dances, and he doesn’t like 
New York. Awfully rude, too, he was, but sort of interest- 
ing. He said he’d been studying the girls here, and that they 
looked at you with their eyes half closed as if they knew all 
the mystery of the world, but when you got past the look 
there was ‘‘nobody home.”’ 

I wonder what he meant. 


November 30. Martin Post’s sketch of me is sweet and 
I'm sort of sorry the sittings are over. Mother didn’t go with 
(Page 17) 









me the last time. She had to stop at Céleste’s for a fitting, 
so I went alone, and she came for me. There wasn’t very 
much to be done to the sketch so we talked a good deal, and 
somehow or other—it wasn’t anything he said—well, any- 
way, he didn’t seem just the same. There’s something about 
him that’s different from any of the other men. He doesn’t 
flirt right out in meeting, but he makes me feel the way I do 
when I can’t put a book down and go to bed until I see what 
happens in the next chapter. 


December 1. Mother ordered two more dance frocks for 
me today—from Céleste. I had to tease, and she said dad 
would be furious when the bills come in; but dancing does 
rag duds out so, and if a girl can’t look stylish she may as 
well not go round at all. 

Jimmy Wetherell’s sister has invited me down to their 
place on Long Island for a week-end. He must have used 
thumbscrews. I never met her, but they say she’s awfully 
exclusive and snippy and runs things at her home. 

Aunt Blanche is so tickled about the invitation that she’s 
given me her enamel wrist watch. 

She took me to lunch at the Ritz yesterday and now I’m 
on to Aunt Blanche. Mother isn’t and dad isn’t and I wasn’t. 
We've all been simply wriggling with gratitude to her for 
being interested in me and giving me my coming-out party, 
but now I know that I’m only a ladder rung. Aunt Blanche 
is climbing for all she’s worth. She has money and looks, 
but she isn’t in the inner set where she wants to be. She’s 
only fringy now, but if she had a pretty niece married into 
the right set doors would open for Auntie. 

The Wetherells are plump in the middle of the sacred 
social circle. Aunt Blanche is too clever to map the pro- 
gram all out for me. She just casually told me what the girl 
who married Jimmy would drop into. 

You’d never think it to look at him. 


December 2. I’ve got a horrible secret and a white ele- 
phant. Burt Phelpsand I won a silver cup with our dancing. 
The cup’s the white elephant. I don’t know where to hide it. 
I didn’t mean to goalone with Burt, but we met on the Avenue 
and he begged to go to a thé dansant, and I felt larky! So we 
went and began dancing, and when the music stopped if a 
man didn’t come up and tell us we’d won a prize! 

I almost went through the floor, for everybody was staring 
and talking about us. Then he asked our namesand I thought 
my last hour had come, but Burt said we were Jane Jones 
and John Jones—I could have done better than that, scared 
as | was—and the man smiled. Horrid thing! He wanted 
us to go out and dance alone, but that, of course, I just 
wouldn’t do! A lot of men knew Burt and spoke to him. 
I believe I’ll stop dancing with him—the only trouble is that 
nobody I know dances half so well as he does. 


December 3. Tommy and | have been on a cheap spree. 
He’s telephoned and telephoned, and today I was so sick 
of Burt and things that I telephoned the poor lamb and we 
went for a trolley ride and a walk in the country. I believe 
that would shock Aunt Blanche more than dancing in public 
places. She thinks cheap things are terribly low. Tommy’s 
a dear to tell your troubles to, and he belongs in our set, as 
far as family’s concerned; but they haven’t any money since 
his father died, so he can’t afford to trot around in society, 
and I don’t see him very often nowadays. Sometimes I’m 
sorry. 


December 5. The most ghastly thing has happened! 
Here I am at the Wetherells. It’s Friday night—almost 
dinnertime—and my trunk hasn’t come! No train until 
tomorrow! I’d like to beat the air and howl. 

Jimmy’s sister is so tiny I couldn’t wear one of her frocks, 
but she’s very decent about everything and keeps telling me: 
“Tt doesn’t matter a bit. Everybody will understand.”’ As 
if that would help when I sit down at the dinner table in a 
shirt waist and skirt, and everybody else is in full dress. 

And I did so want to make a hit tonight! The very first 
time I’ve been in this ccowd—and Jimmy’s father here—and 
everything. If I could be terribly brilliant and entertaining 
I shouldn’t mind so much, but I can’t. Just about the only 
things I can do are looking—and dancing—and I can’t even 
dance decently in these clothes and boots. There are four 
other girls and they’ll all be glad, and Marcia Pollard is 
pretty too. Oh, dear, I wish Tommy were here so I could tell 
him about it! He’d be such a brick about thinking I look 
better than anybody else, no matter how I’m dressed. 


December 6—1 A.M. It wasn’t bad at all. It was simply 
splendid! I went downstairs at dinnertime, feeling like a 
poor relation, and met a round, rosy old gentleman in the 
hall. He thought I must be a maid—and then he decided | 
couldn’t be, and finally I told him who I was. I knew he 
must be Jimmy’s father, and I’d expected to be afraid of him 
because he does such dreadful things to people down on Wall 
Street; but I wasn’t, not a bit. He reminded me of Tommy, 
so comfortable and nice and sympathetic, and I told him all 
about my trunk and my clothes and how miserable I was. 

He really was like Tommy. Lots. He’s an old cherub, 
if he does water things and squeeze people and all that sort 
of thing downtown. Most anybody would if he was smart 
enough. 

“Don’t you fuss about clothes, child,”” he said. ‘‘ Nobody 
wants to look at anything but your face. I don’t like low- 
necked duds anyway—never did. You come along in to 
dinner with me.” 

And he did take me in to dinner. It upset all the table 
arrangements, and Miss Wetherell was cross, and Jimmy 
was furious at first because he’d expected to have me, but 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 
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Her Story: a ad | 


AUTHOR OF “‘ 


XVI (Continued) 

EORGIANA tucked away in her belt the 
é||| last long telegram from Dr. Jetferson 
y|| Craig, in which he characteristically 
| solved the problem raised by his inabil- 
j||| ity to come to her by inviting her to go 
| to him, and went to her father. He lay 
| upon his couch, the blue veins on his 
delicate forehead showing with pitiful 
| distinctness in the ray of November sun- 
shine which chanced to fall upon him. 

Georgiana knelt beside him. ‘‘ Father 
Davy,’ she said, with her face carefully 
out of his sight, “I have a little story to tell you—just the 
outlines of one, for you to fillin. W hen I was in New York 
Mr. Jefferson—Doctor Craig, you know’’—she had told him 
this part of the tale when she had first come home—“asked 
me when—when he might come here.” 

She paused. Her father turned his head upon the crimson 
couch pillow, but he could not see her face. ‘‘ Yes, my dear,”’ 
he said, with a little smile touching his lips. ‘‘ Well, that 
sounds natural enough. He knows he is always welcome 
here. W hen i is he coming?” 

“He isn’t coming. Hecan’t get away, he is so busy. He 
has tried three different times, and has had to cancel it each 
time. He seems to be very busy, too busy even to w rite.’ 

“That is not strange; he must bea very busy 
man, Doubtless he will come when he can make 
time. I shall be glad to see Mr. Jefferson.” 

‘“‘But—you see—he wants us to come there.” 

ae Us? > 

“You and me. Father Davy—you under- Wl 
stand, dear; don’t make me put it into words!” 

Her father’s arm came about her and she 
buried her face in his thin shoulder. ‘‘ Thank 
God!”’ he said fervently, under his breath. 

‘*Thank the good God, who knows what we 
need and gives it to us.” 














FTER a minute’s silence: “ 
Father Davy.” 
“Can't we? I could not, 
c ould 
“T couldn’t go without you—to his house. 
And—we haven't any money.” 

“No money? Is it so bad as that ?”’ 

“And if we had—I’m not sure that I want 
to take a journey to a man—so that ——” 

“Let me see the telegram, my dear,” requested 
Mr. Warne. When he had read it he regarded 
his daughter with a curious little smile. She was 
sitting upon the floor, close beside his couch, her 
brilliant eyes now raised to his face, now veiled 
by their heavy lashes. ‘‘It seems clear enough,” 
he said. ‘“‘Concessions must be made to a man 
who belongs to the people as he does. I don’t 
think it would be a sacrifice to your dignity, 
daughter, if you were to go.” 

“But, father, darling, don’t you see? I didn't 
want to tell you, but there was no other way. We 
have quite enough to live on—without extras- T 
till the next rug money comes. But that may 
not be for a month; they are alway sslow. And 
for us to go to New York—well, we could just 
about get there. We couldn’t get clear home. 
lather Davy, I can’t go—penniless—to him!” 

He lay looking at her downbent head with its 
splendid masses of dark hair, at the beautiful ia 
lines of her neck in her low-cut working frock 
of blue-and-white print, at the shapely young 
hands gripping each other with unconscious 
tenseness in her lap. His eyes were like a 
woman’s for understanding and his lips were 
very tender. Slowly he raised himself to his feet. 

“Stay just where you are, daughter,” he said, 
‘till I come back.” 

She waited, staring at the old crimson pillow 
with eyes which saw again the drawing-room in 
Aunt Olivia’s apartment and the profile of Doc- 
tor Craig’s face as he turned from her at Chester 
Crofton’s interrupting question. That was more 
than three weeks ago - 

Father Davy was gone some little time, but he came back 
at length at his slow, limping pace, and sat down upon the 
couch. He held in his hand a little bag of dark blue silk, a 
little bag whose contents seemed all heavily down in one 
corner. Georgiana’s eyes regarded it with some wonder. 
She had thought she knew by heart every one of her father’s 
few belongings, but this little bag was new to her. 

“T think,”’ he said softly, ‘‘the time has come for this. It 
Was meant, perhaps, to be given you a little later in your 
history; but if your mother knew—nay, I feel she does know 
and approve—she would be the first to say to me: ‘Give it 
to her now, David; she’ll never want it more than now.’’ 


But we can’t go, 


of course, but you 








EORGIANA leaned forward, her lips parted. 
hardly to breathe as her father went on, 

fingers gently caressing the little blue silk bag: 

“From the time you were a baby, a very little baby, she 
saved this money for you. It came mostly from wedding 
fees; I always gave her those to do with as she would. They 
were a country minister’s fees—two and three dollar fees 
miostly—once in a great while some affluent farmer would 
pay me five dollars. How your mother’s eyes would shine 
when I could give her a five! She turned all the bills and 
silver into gold—a great many of these pieces are one-dollar 
gold pieces. There are none of them in circulation now; it 
may easily be that they have increased in value, being 
almost a curiosity in these days. I think I have heard of 
something like that. At any rate, dear, it is all yours. It 
was to have been given to you to buy your wedding outfit; 
but—she would have wanted you to have it when it could 
help you most.”’ He held out the little bag. ‘She made it 
of a bit of her wedding dress,” he said, and his hand trembled 
as it was extended toward his daughter. “It was not only 
her wedding dress, it was her best dress for many years.”’ 

With a low cry that was like that of a mother’s for a child, 
Georgiana took the little blue silk bag, heavy in its corner 
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RED PEPPER BURNS,” “THE TWENTY-FOURTH OF 
with the weight of many small gold pieces, and crushed it 
against her lips. Then, with it held close to her cheek, she 
laid her head down on her father’s knee and sobbed her heart 
out for the mother she had missed for ten long years. 

In the little bag there proved to be almost a hundred 
dollars—ninety-two in all. 

“She sorely wanted to get it to a hundred,” said Father 
Davy, when he and Georgiana, their eyes still wet, had 
counted the gold pieces that had waited so long to be de- 
livered to their owner. ‘“‘ There seemed a dearth of marriages 
the year before she went; the sum increased very slowly.” 

“She must have gone without—things she needed,” 
Georgiana said with difficulty. 

“‘T think she did, but she would never own it. She was very 
clever, as you are, at making things over and over, and she 
looked always trim and fine. She was a beautiful woman- 
and a happy one, in spite of all she was deprived of in her life 
with a poor country minister. ‘If my little daughter can only 
be as happy as I have been,’ she used to say, ‘it is all I ask.’ 
My dear, she would have liked—she would have loved—Mr. 
Jefferson. I can’t get over calling him that,’”’ he added, with 
his whimsical smile struggling to shine through the tears 
which would not quite be mastered. 

“Oh, Father Davy!” was all Georgiana could say. But 
she lifted a flushed and lovely face with all manner of 
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womanly qualities written in it, and kissed her father on 
brow and cheek and lips, as she would have kissed her 
mother at such words as those. 


WONDER,” said Mr. Warne, sitting comfortably in the 

Pullman chair his daughter had insisted upon, “‘if I can 
possibly be awake, not dreaming. I never thought to take 
another journey.” 

“He said it wouldn’t hurt you, and it’s not. You're not 
too tired? I haven’t seen you look so well for a long time,” 
declared his daughter. 

The eyes of other passengers, across the aisle, were irre- 
sistibly drawn to these two travelers—the frail, intellectual- 
looking man, with his curly gray hair and his gentle blue eyes, 
his worn but carefully kept garments, his way of turning to 
his daughter at every change of scene—the daughter herself, 
in the suit of dark summer serge with its lines of distinction, 
which was still doing duty as the only presentable street suit 
she possessed fit for such usage, with her face of charm under 
the close hat with its veil—the perfect gloves and shoes, the 
only luxuries she had allowed herself. They were a more than 
commonly interesting pair, these travelers, and they were 
furtively watched from behind more than one newspaper. 

Georgiana had no eyes for possible observers. With 
Mr. Warne she preferred to sit with her chair turned toward 
the window, looking out at the hills and trying to realize the 
thing which was happening. She was actually on her way 
to the home of a man whom a month ago she had thought 
gone out of her life forever. And, even now, he had not 
spoken a word of love to her, had not asked her to marry 
him! Yet he was to meet her at the end of this short journey; 
she was to look out upon the platform and see that dis- 
tinguished figure standing there, waiting for her—for her, 
Georgiana Warne, maker of rugs for small sums of money, 
wearer of other people’s cast-off clothing, undistinguished by 
anything in the world—except by being the daughter of a 

(Page 18) 
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real saint; and that was much after all. Fate had not left 
her without the best beginning in life, the being brought into 
it by such a father and mother—bless them ! 

The hours flew by, the train passed through the outlyig 
towns and came at last to the monster city. The lights 
within the car and without were bright as they drew into tie 
great station. 


OLLOWING the porter who carried Mr. Warne’s worn 

black bag and his daughter’s fine one—given her by Aunt 
Olivia—her arm beneath her father’s, Georgiana made her 
way through the car, out upon the platform. No sight of 
Doctor Craig rewarded the hurried glance she gave about her, 

But before she could take alarm a fresh-faced young man in 
the livery of a chauffeur came up to her, saying respectfully: 
‘“‘T beg pardon, is it Miss Warne?”’ And upon her assent he 
said rapidly: ‘‘ Doctor Craig bid me say he was called to a 
case he could not refuse, but he hopes to be home soon. [ 
am to take you up and to see to your luggage.” 

“We have no luggage but these bags,’ Georgiana told 
him, wondering for a moment how he had recognized her so 
readily, then understanding that though she herself might 
be a figure indistinguishable by description from many 
another, that of David Warne could not fail of recognition 
by one who had been told what to expect. 

“T have a chair here for the gentleman,” the 
man said, and he indicated one of the station 
chairs attended by a red-capped porter. 

Mr. Warne, being wheeled rapidly through 
the great station, looked about him with the 
cager eyes of a boy. It was twenty years— 
twenty long and quiet years, since he had been in 
New York. What had not happened since then? 
In spite of the myriad descriptions he had read 
and pictures he had studied, the effect upon him 
of the real city, as, having been transferred from 
the chair to a small but luxurious closed car, he 
was conveyed along the thronged, astonishingly 
lighted streets, was overwhelming. Suddenly 
he closed his eyes and laid his head back against 
the cushioned leather. 

Georgiana bent anxiously toward him. 
you frightfully tired, father dear? 
faint ?”’ 

His eyes opened and his lips smiled reassur- 
ingly. “A little tired, my dear, and dazed, but 
not upset in any way. I shall be glad to sleep— 
and glad to wake in this wondrous city.” 
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HEY drove downtown for many blocks, 
turning at last into an old and still notable 
square, which is one of the great town’s almost 
untouched residence districts, in the very heart 
of its teeming commercial life. Here, all at once, 
the noise of traffic was Quieted. Only as a dis- 
tant and not too disturbing murmur came the 
sounds of the warfare which raged so near. At 
one of the dingy but still stately old houses that 
bordered the square the car drew up, the chauf- 
feur alighted and opened the door. He escorted 
the travelers up the steps and rang the bell. 
The door was opened by a lad in plain livery, 
and he was reénforced immediately by a middle- 


. aged housekeeper who came forward and took the 


guests in charge. She had a rosy face and iron- 
gray hair and her accent was distinctly Scotch. 

“Tam Mrs. MacF ayden, Doctor Craig’s hoose- 
keeper,” she said. “ Doctor Craig is mair than 
sorry not to be here to greet ye baith. He bade 
me say ye should mak’ yersels quite at hame, 
and should hae dinner wi’out waitin’ for him. If 
Maister Warne should be tae weary tae sit up 
longer, he should gang at once tae his bed. | 
know Doctor Craig will mak’ all the haste pos- 
seeble, but ’tis seldom he can carry oot his ain 
plans for the press o’ sick folks aifter him day 
an’ nicht.” 

“Doctor Craig is very kind,” said Mr. Warne. 
‘If it will not seem discourteous I think I shall 
lie down upon my bed, for I am not accustomed 
to travel and am a little tired.” 

“That wull be the best thing posseeble for ye,” 
kindly housekeeper, leading the way upstairs. 
ye'll bring the luggage. I should advise, Maister Warne, 
havin’ a small tray in your room an’ then attemptin’ nae 
mair than juist tae see Doctor Craig, when he cooms, tae 
say gude nicht.” 

She led her guests into a large, square, pleasant room 
furnished with old mahogany. A cheery fire was burning in 
a fireplace. She opened a second door, and showed a con- 
necting room, of lesser size but very attractive. 

“The doctor often has special patients stayin’ in these 
rooms,” she said, “but fortunately they were emptied three 
days agone, and kept for ye. The doctor has always some 
puir soul he wants to mak’ comfortable. I’m glad ‘tis guests 
this time he has, not patients. He needs to forget his wark 
when he cooms hame, but ’tis seldom he has the chance. 

She left them, saying that if the doctor had not returned 
by eight she would serve dinner for Miss Warne alone. 

“No, please, Mrs. MacFayden,” begged Georgiana. “If 
my father has his tray here I will see him to his bed. | really 
do not care for dinner at all.”’ 

The housekeeper smiled. ‘‘ The doctor wouldna’ be pleased 
wi’ me if I let ye go dinnerless,” she said. ‘‘ But I’m thinkin’ 
we'll see him soon. Wull ye coom down to the library, Miss 
Warne, when ye’re ready? 'Tis the door at the ric ht o’ the 
front entrance. The door on the left is the waitin’ room an’ 
the doctor keeps nae office hours at nicht.” 


said the 
“’Tammas, 


ITH a fast-beating heart Georgiana set about making 
ready for that descent to the library. The whole affair 
was becoming more and more a strain upon her nerves. If 
Doctor Craig had met them at the station it would have 
been far easier for her than this. But here she was, actually 
in his house, combing her hair in his guest room, going down 
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THE GREATEST STORY THE WAR HAS PRODUCED 
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IS mother listened, staring out at the colors 
of the August garden. She had heard 
such tirades before, but he had never, it 
seemed, been quite so extreme. 

“The President asked us,’’’she put ina 
||| word, “‘to be neutral.” 

“Neutral!’”” The boy flung the word 

1) back. “‘Neutral! When it means civiliza- 

YE tionagainst barbarism! Gentlemenagainst 

-) Huns; Englishmen and Frenchmen whom 

» know for straight and clean, against—the unspeakable 

German’ Krom the Kaiser down--seventy millions of 
canaille; a nation of vulgarians glorified by brains—which 
can’t save ’em.”’ His fist banged on the oak table. ‘ Which 
can’t save ’em from their vulgarity. Breeding is blood, not 
brains. I’ve been in Germany; I know ’em. A beastly 
swarm of day laborers, the whole lot, high and low.” 

“Phil,”’ his mother spoke; ‘‘‘day laborer’ is not a term of 
reproach. It’s honorable to work. That’s a cheap speech.”’ 

The big young fellow bent, standing before her, and patted 
his mother’s slim shoulders. ‘‘ Beg pardon, Meggy,” he said 
bovishly. ‘‘ But you know you and I'll never agree on that. 
I'm for being kind to the proletariat, but I’m not for blink- 
ing the fact that they’re different. What's progress for, and 
the sweat of civilization, if we don’t get forward with our 
efforts—if we mark time?’ 

The boy was off now, and the woman, knowing what was 
coming, found her mind traveling a bypath parallel—was 
it? —to this inborn snobbishness of her son. “Two people had 
told her the story; she knew it from two angles; crystallized 
into pictures it came as the boy talked. First, the man in the 
corner of the Country Club years ago. He had appeared 
there, quiet, well-dressed, alone; day after day he had 

ppeared, intruding in no way, having meals at his own little 
table, the golf instructor his only companion, cheerful, quiet, 
lay after day—there. Till the men were nodding to him, and 
ona day Mrs. Landicutt asked 
her husband: | Who is that 
ian, Grenny? 

‘That’s Ne cea the oil 
king. Worth thirty millions. 
\Was a groom in Lord Carlisle’s 
stables, Drayton told me 
and he told Drayton. His wife 
died, and he came over here 
with his child, and went into 
the oil fields as a day laborer, 
and had a chance to buy land 
and was lucky. In five years 
he’s worth thirty millions. 
Like a fairy story, isn’t it?”’ 

‘He’sa well-behaved man,”’ 
\Irs. Landicutt retlected. ‘‘He 
doesn’t push.” 

‘He’s clever,” Grenville 
L.andicutt agreed. ‘Drayton 
says he has a gift of breeding. 
doesn’t push and doesn’t make 
breaks. He’s taking it all in, 
ind learning to bea gentleman; 
that’s my theory.” 


— 


zs 


TIME came when Philip 
Morton began to play golf 
with the men who had nodded 
o him; began to be presented 
o their wives; then one day 
\Irs. Landicutt, the queen bee, 
isked him, as he came in from 
hirty-six holes with her hus- 
sand, to stop for tea. Too 
thoroughbred, too genuine to 
hesitate about liking anyone 
whom she liked, be he duke or 
tailor, she came to like him. 
Then, on a day, he told her 
lis story, in three short chap- 
ers: his love atfair and mar- 
riage; his wife’s death, and 
lespair and loneliness, ending 
in the new lifein America; then 
sudden, overwhelming wealth. 

‘It was always my wish to 
be a gentleman,”’ he explained. 
‘| don’t mean rich, but to have 
the ways and the speech and 
the—the thoughts of a real 
gentleman. Do you think I 
can?’’ He asked the question 
wistfully. Therecertainly was 
something winning about this 
ex-groom. 

‘I think you are a very fine 
gentleman in some ways now,”’ 
Mrs. Landicutt told him heart- 
ily. Morton flushed. ‘*That’s 
kind of you,” he said, “but it 
isn’t what | ntean.”’ 


. a 
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‘There are better things than just breeding,’ 
Mrs. Landicutt, born to the purple, assured him. 

““What?’’ 

‘‘Why, to be straight and generous — She hesitated. 

“All that belongs to gentle people naturally,’’ the man 
spoke, surprised. 

“Oh, no—oh, no! And it is far finer to be—really good 
than to be just an aristocrat.” 

He was unconvinced. ‘‘ Well, you know. But for me, 
what I want is to be—a gentleman; and for my little girl 
to bea lady. When she was a baby I used to ride as groom 
with Lord Carlisle’s young daughter, and every time she put 
her foot in my hand to be mounted I’d think, ‘Some day, my 
lady, if I can bring it about, my little baby will be such as 
youare.’ I have listened, as I rode behind, to their speech as 
she talked to her sister or her friends, and I’ve whispered 
over the words after them, to learn to speak them proper 
properly. She had the voice and the ways of breeding —I.ady 
Maud; but she had not the beauty of my Margaret.” 


RS. LANDICUTT 
your daughter?”’ 
“Ten. ’ 
‘Will you bring her tosee me?”’ 
Morton went red. ‘‘ You are very good,’” he spoke slowly, 
and his eyes spoke more. ‘‘I shall be—only too glad.” 
So it happened that Margaret Morton, the daughter of 
a groom and a lady’s maid, was brought up under the wing 
of the greatest lady of a great city. Her father had not 
overrated her beauty; her charm was beyond her beauty. 
Mrs. Landicutt, childless, grew to care for her as for her own 
child. When the girl was eighteen she went to England with 
the Landicutts and was presented at Court and was the sen- 
sation of the season for her loveliness and her millions. In 
the glory of her fine feathers, in her Court dress, she met 
Everard Landicutt, Grenville Landicutt's cousin, and in five 


looked interested. ‘‘ How old is 





“The Mother Was Lame; They Knew She Could Not Signal, and the Boys Were Too Small. 
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minutes the history of the family 
had started on a new volume. He 
was so madly in love that ina week 
ead Morton was cabled for, and the 
wedding was two weeks after. 

And behold it was nowt wenty-four 
years later, and the people who had 
made her world then—father, hus- 
band, the Grenville Landicutts— had 
passed over to the majority, and 

her world was this big son of twenty-three, making oration 
at the moment as to the great war. Suddenly her heart 
stopped. What was the boy saying? 

“Meggy, I’m going. I want to go. 





Will you let me?”’ 


HE stared. He could not be in earnest. She saw the 

splendid bones and sinews, clear eyes, fresh color, brown, 
shining hair with the loose lock on the temple which she 
knew; she saw the loving, headstrong soul and faithful heart 
of him gazing at her from his eyes. Was she asked to give 
allthis, her heart’s blood, to be ‘shot down and thrown aside 
like junk? She could not have understood. 

“What? What, Phil?’’ He knelt by her 
hand on his face. 

“T know it’s asking a lot.” 


and kissed her 


He bit his lip; stopped a 


moment. Then words came flooding: ‘‘But, oh, Meggy, 
I’ve got to! I’ve tried to stop thinking, but I can’t. [’ve 
got to go! [couldn’t keep on living the rest of my days and 


remember that this fight had been put up for the decency of 
the world and I hadn't lifted a finger. I’d be wretched.” 
Queer things were happening to Margaret Landicutt’s 
heart. It was turning over—and over. Or something phys- 
ically distressing. ‘‘It’s not our fight, Phillie; there’s no 
reason—vyou should go.’’ She pushed back the loose lock. 
“It zs our fight. Ifthe Germans should win, do you sup- 
pose they’d stop? Not much. ‘World power or downfall.’ 
And we'd be the next bit of world-snatching. And if the 
Germans should lose and our safety be assured, who would 


have won it? Not we. We're sitting at ease, letting England 
and France and Russia—and little, martyred Belgium—fight 
our battle. That’s what!” The young fist came down 
again. “I won't accept that! If the country won't fight, | 
will! I'll do my share, as a gentleman ought.” 


“Listen, Phil.” She put a 
hand each side of the boy’s 
face. ‘“‘That’snotreason. It’s 
not dishonorable if we refuse 
totake sides in a quarrel which 
we have no share in making; 
no, not if thequarrel may have 
vital results for us. It’s not 
dishonorable to accept good 
which may come; no, even if 
we have not lifted a finger to 
help. It is honorable, it is 
right, to keep ourcountry safe ; 
to keep sane the only great 
country that is not in this mad- 
ness. We must be the nucleus 
of a made-over world. Who's 
to i the starving, who are 
to be the peacemakers, if we 
go mad too?” 

The boy sprang to his feet 
““T can’t see it, Meggyv. [can 
only see that I must go and 
whack at those canting hounds 
who are wiping out little Bel- 
gium. Blood and fire and ter- 
ror—‘with the help of God!’ 
If there was a God, how 
He'd - 

Phil!” 


E STOPPED. ‘“Meggy, 
I’msorry. | wishT could 
see it asyouwant. But I can’t. 
It’s odd, with vouand me such 
friends and so agreed about 
slithers of things, that we’re all 
apart on twoor three big ones. 
You believe in the masses— I 
don't take stock inthe great un- 
washed. Yes, [remember your 
father—my grandfather—but 
he was different —and you're a 
ereat lady. Then,you're rather 
deeply religious, and [I’m a 
plain unbeliever; you're gen- 
erous enough to look for good 
in all humanity, even in the 
Germans, and I’msurethey’re 
a nation of swine. We're dil 
ferent, Meggy, and | have to 
live my own life—my own 
life!’’ the boy cried, standing 
before her, brilliant, tempes- 
tuous. 

A breeze stirred the rows of 
pink phloxes in the garden; 
a stumbling bumblebee banged 
heavily against the glass of 
the open French door, and 
buzzed away into silence. 


I Saw Them Killed” Fragrance of mignonette 






















































































































































































































































was blown into the large, dim library. Ever after 
the woman could not smell mignonette without 
remembering that hour. 

The boy must live his own life. What right 
had she to keep him? Who knew what was wait- 
ing of strength and illumination on this road 
which he strained at the leash to follow? Likely 
death was waiting; not the less it was his life. 

There came to her suddenly what perhaps most 
women whose boys go to war must feel: asense of 
the incidental quality of human life. What are a 
few years more or less if one plays the game? A 
great thing like a son was not given for mere 
years; she and Phil were to go on, comrades, 
lovers, for eternity. To her mind it was certain. 
So—if he went to his death, that ended her life on 
earth. But what of it? An incident in eternity. 
She lifted her head high, sat straight and smiled. 

“Ves, Phil, you'll have to go. I'll help you.” 


The second man down the trenches was of a 
religious turn of mind. He was also a crack shot; 
his rifle had been laid for hours on a picked low 
spot in the earthworks not one hundred yards 
away. A German soldier attempted with too little 
caution to wriggle past that spot; a bullet sped. 
The helmeted head went down with a suddenness 
which told the story. 


Ps gomyanl MULLINS propped his Bible on the 
parapet in front of him and began reading 
aloud. The first time he had done this there had 
been jokes; the second time men had tried to howl 
him down; in both cases he read straight along. 
He read in the measured, overemphasized fashion 
ofthe man of few books. ‘‘‘The Lord is my light 
and my salvation; whom shall I fear?’” inquired 
Albert Mullins loudly. ‘‘‘ The Lord is the strength 
of my life; of whom shall I be afraid?’”’ 

Philip grinned, then listened curiously. It was 
odd that this ancient, outworn book should still, 
after the centuries, have a manner of magic to 
help men through trouble. Auto-suggestion, a 
phase of psychology; he turned to look at Lefty. 

Suppose lines and lines of trenches, each some- 
where near six feet in depth, a labyrinth open to 
the sky; suppose in the walls of them holes, like 
graves, straw-bedded, a hole to each man; sup- 
pose, living there, human beings, mud-covered, 
almost inhuman to look at, firing day and night, 
with intervals, at other human beings, a hundred 
yards away, living, dying, killing, much the same. 

Every moment there are bullets about; many 
like a suddenly risen wind shrieking; some making 
a noise of large and obnoxious mosquitoes; some 
cracking like whips; some groaning; 
shrapnel bursts around most of the 
time. To a highstrung temperament it 
is living in an inferno. One goes mad 
there time and again. One stays there 
for two days, three days; one is re- 
lieved for four days; then back again. 
That is life in the trenches; that is the 
business at which hundreds of thou- 
sands of men are occupying themselves 
at present. 

Philip turned to look at Lefty. Lefty 
was sitting on a box in the bottom of 
the trench, quite casual about the roar 
of artillery, mending Philip’s stockings. 
What would he have done without 
Lefty? From the first day in the con- 
centration camp on Salisbury Plain the big 
Englishman had taken the American boy under 
his wing. Philip had been amused, tolerant, grate- 
ful. Lefty had modified some theories. There was 
such a thing, Philip admitted now, as a low-bred 
man with wellbred qualities; of course it was a 
“sport” example, like a puppy with points in a 
litter of mongrels. 

The man, late chauffeur to Lord Athol, at whose 
place in Gloucestershire Philip had visited, recog- 
nized him. ‘Mr. Landicutt, sir,’ he said at once, 
touching his cap groom fashion. 


JHILIP had written to his mother that she 
would be pleased to see him growing demo- 
cratic; that Tommy Athol’s chauffeur was his best 
friend—all the time superbly scornful of the friend- 
ship. Yet, as he looked at Lefty darning away— 
expert, lefthanded—at the socks, it came to him, 
was he scornful now? And then, shock on shock, 
would not a fellow be a cad to keep such an atti- 
tude toward such a man? In arush he remem- 
bered the Lefty of the last months, all resource, 
unselfishness, capability, everlasting bright cour- 
age; did he know many, any, men of his own class 
who might come out of such an ordeal with such 
a record? 

He thought of Cyrano de Bergerac and his 
gorgeous last speech, of how when he came to 
appear before high heaven he would bring a thing 
with him which a stain had not touched—ma 
plume. Lefty would be quite inadequate to make 
fine speeches about himself or his ‘‘feather’’; all 
the same, if a German shot took him he would 
have his unstained plume as much as Cyrano. 
Philip laughed; he was building a castle around 
this son of the lower classes, whose very name he 
did not know. That idea struck him. 

‘**Lefty, have you got a name for yourself?”’ 

‘* Sure, sir.”’ Lefty stuck in his mouth his finger 
where the needle pricked it. 

‘* What?” 

‘* Letty, sir.’’ 

**Oh, well, little soldier-man, if you don’t want 
to tell. I was thinking it was queer, being part- 
ners, that I don’t know your right name. That’s 
all.” 

Lefty grinned up at him. ‘‘ Very good, me lord.” 
‘Me lord” was nonsense, as both understood, but 
the implied acknowledgment of social status ap- 
pealed to Philip; he accepted it cheerfully. ‘Glad 
to tell you. Right nyme’s Philip Morton, sir.’’ 

‘*What?” 


EFTY glanced up. ‘Philip Morton,” he pro- 

—s nounced distinctly. ‘‘Nyme of my father’s 
brother, wot went to America and made his pile. 
’E sent t’ old man a lot o’ money oncet. They 
wasn’t partiklar friends, but when ’e made his 
pile ’e sent t? old man two thousand pounds. And 
t’ old man nymed me arfter ’im and lost t’ money 
inside a year. So I’m all t’ monymint there is to 
Philip Morton of America, this side t’ ocean. 
I dunno wot’s t’ other side.” 

‘** Didn’t you ever write and tell him about being 
named for him?” asked Philip. 

‘*Not me, me lord,” said Lefty. 
snivelin’ arfter a rich gentleman? 


““Wot’d I do 


I suppose he 


were a gentleman in America; he were only a 
common man in England; groom to Lord Carlisle 
down in Hampshire.” 

Philip stared. In a few sentences Lefty had 
identified the American uncle as his own grand- 
father. Which made them cousins; Lefty, who 
addressed him as “‘sir”’ and dropped his h’s; Lefty, 
the cockney chauffeur, was first cousin to that 
grande dame, his mother. 


JHILIP started in sudden distaste. His com- 

rade in the trenches, his faithful henchman, was 
a great old chap; but after all it was instinct in 
these people to serve their betters. Betters? That 
word jarred; how would Lefty regard that point 
if he knew that ‘‘me lord”’ was his cousin? Philip’s 
nerves bristled; it would be idiotic to tell him; the 
combination would be ruined; Lefty would be 
embarrassed, and so would he; the comradeship 
on a basis of things as they really were would be 
gone, and neither would know the repartee. Much 
better to keep quiet. 

‘“’Appen to know my gentleman uncle, sir?” 
inquired Lefty. ‘‘I thought t’ nyme seemed to 
strike you, like. But, then, even in America you’d 
’ardly know that sort—a real gentleman like you.”’ 

Philip had the grace to be uncomfortable as he 
accepted this tribute. Yet he stuck to his decision; 
it would be futile to tell Lefty. 

‘The name did strike me; I’ve heard it; my— 
your—uncle was well known; rich and respected. 
He’s dead now. He did come to be—a gentleman.” 

**Lor’ bless ‘is ole ’eart, did he?’”’ Lefty inquired. 
“Well, I fahncy ’e never got quite t’ thing; not 
like you, me lord. One ’as to be born to the man- 
ners, they say. ’E was a bit cracked about bein’ 
a gentleman, as I’ve ’eard my father tell, so I’m 
glad ’e got ’is wish as it might be. Odd ’ow you’d 
*eard ‘is nyme now, wasn’t it? The socks is done.” 
And in the subject of his American uncle Lefty 
showed no more interest. 

Philip laid his rifle with care across the protect- 
ing sandbags and began firing. In between shots 
he heard Albert Mullins, the Wesleyan, in even 
tones droning from his Bible propped on the 
parapet: ‘‘ Wilt thou shew wonders to the dead? 
shail the dead arise and praise thee? Selah’” The 
crack of Albert Mullins’ rifle; Philip, peering be- 
tween two sandbags, saw another man fall in that 
pet gap of Mullins’. 

With that, along in an hour or so came an order 
to be ready to charge the opposing earthworks; 
shells from three miles back had thinned out the 
Germans holding them, so that it seemed possible 
that one might advance the lines by a hundred 












Philip, shaky with wounds, crawled to the big 
Englishman, put his arm under his head. ‘‘ Lefty, 
listen—take this in: I’m not ‘me lord’ or ‘sir’ to 
you. I’m your cousin—get that, Lefty? Your 
uncle was my grandfather. I’m Philip Morton 
Landicutt. The same name as yours—cousins— 
get that, old Lefty? I was a cad not to tell you 
before.” 

Lefty, with startled eyes on Philip’s face, held 
himself back strongly from the thunder of waters 
that were sweeping him over a drop into an 
unknown ocean, waters so near that even now 
their mighty beat dulled his hearing. For the sake 
of his love to this man he held himself with his 
strength steady to hear him. 

‘*Cousins? You and me be—cousins, sir?” 

“Lefty, don’t call me ‘sir,’”? pleaded Philip. 
‘All that’s rot, class and such. It’s only people 
that count.’”? Was it Philip saying it? ‘‘ Anyhow 
we’re—the same flesh and blood; cousins; the 
same name, Lefty, youand I. Do you hear? Will 
you forgive me?” 

‘Forgive? W’y, I’ve nothin’ to forgive. The 
other ways ’round. I’m dyin’ ’appy—to think we 
sort of belong to each other, sir—same bloomin’ 
nyme. Good of you to tell me—most gentlemen 
would ’a’ kep’ it. You’ve been good to me—from 
the first. I ’ope you’ll remember me a bit. Cous- 
ins—that’s grand news for a man to—die with! 
God bless ——” The strong will suddenly stopped 
trying to hold back the thunder of the waters; 
Lefty had slipped over the drop and was out upon 
the unknown ocean. 





toe his life Philip remembered each mo- 
ment of that day, as it may be a martyr remem- 
bers his ordeal; a memory not to be exchanged for 
all the happy days of a life. He lay as still as the 
dead, hisarm around the dead, his eyes closed, light- 
headed now and then from the pain of his wounds. 
The slow hours ground over him as an ancient 
glacier may have ground over a hillside, carving it. 

At first, when Lefty died before his eyes, he had 
been half mad; he had caught the limp hands; he 
had talked to him; had rubbed his hands, and 
pleaded with him to look at him only once, to 
listen while he told him all the untold things which 
one would give one’s life to say when it is just too 
late. 

But Lefty did not listen; for the first time words 
of Philip’s meant nothing to this humble friend. 

Then the boy had broken down, and, with his 
head on the quiet heart, he had cried as he had not 
cried in years. After a while, the sobs worn past, 
he set himself to remember, so that he would never 
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| aw need a lot of loving in 
the morning; 

The day is all before, with 
| cares beset — 

|| The cares we know, and they 

that give no warning; 

| For love is God’s own anti 
| dote for fret. 





Folks need a heap of loving at 
the noontime— 

In the battle lull, the moment 
snatched from strife— 
Halfway between the waking 

and the croontime, 
While bickering and worri- 
ment are rife. 


BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


Folks hunger so for loving at the | 
nighttime, 
When wearily they take 
them home to rest — 
At slumber-song and turning- 
out-the-light time— 
Of all the times for loving, 
that’s the best! 


Folks want a lot of loving every 
minute— 
The sympathy of others and 
their smile! | 
Till life’s end,from the moment | 
they begin it, 
Folks need a lot of loving all 
the while. 











a, 





yards. In the zigzag trenches that connected with 
the front, that led back through a honeycombed 
stretch, men began to mass, to pour up forward 
closer and closer, like streams in springtime flood- 
ing into a pond. Then the pond overflowed. 


WORD of command; they were scrambling over 

the sandbags, rushing the field, dashing along 

with bullets singing about, around, close now to the 

other trench. Then over the edge of it came, crawl- 

ing, springing, swarming, the Germans, gray uniforms 
bristling with shining things—rifles, bayonets. 

It was all so busy, so impersonal, so deadly quick 
that the only thought Philip was conscious of, out- 
side of an intense interest in the glittering bayo- 
nets, was a comforting feeling that Lefty was close, 
touching him now and again; Lefty, whistling 
through his teeth in a fashion he had when excited. 
Suddenly there was a heavy bump on his leg, on 
his forehead at the same second; then a sting like 
a hornet’s sting. He found himself swaying; 
things were a long way—off 

When he came to he was on the back of a man 
who was trotting, headed to a clump of bushes. It 
hurt hideously to be joggled; he groaned; then 
was aware that the man whistled through his 
teeth—Lefty. They were almost at the bushes— 
they were there, when the man under him stag- 
gered; they pitched forward into shelter—the 
two—and Philip, lifting on his elbow, saw Lefty 
pulling at his coat where blood flowed. At that 
suddenly he was frantic. ‘‘ Lefty, you’re wounded— 
you saved me and they shot you! Butchers, swine! 
Lefty, I can’t—bear it sod 

The man twisted a smile. ‘‘Don’t worrit, sir. 
I don’t grudge it. But if they wouldn’t ’a’ potted 
me that second we'd ’a’ got off. Too bad. We’d 
’a’ ’ad some more nice times, me lord.’’ 


(Page 20) 


forget, what Lefty had been. He went over the 
three months of comradeship, and at the end asked 
himself which had been the finer gentleman, Philip 
Morton, with breeding and opportunity, or this— 
the eyes turned to the still figure were blinded so 
that he could not see his friend—this common man? 

With his head against Lefty’s shoulder he made 
up his mind to a thing which meant much to him, 
which he offered as a thank offering for this beau- 
tiful short friendship. 

“Lefty,” whispered Philip into the stained uni- 
form—‘‘ Lefty, you get this? I promiseonmy honor 
for your sake all my life to judge people as people, 
to throw class prejudice away for junk. Lefty, 
you’ve humbled me to the dust, you who put me 
ona pedestal. I’ma pitiful object beside you ——”’ 
A sob cut through, and with it words came to 
Philip’s mind: ‘‘Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends!’’ 

‘Greater love,’”’ sobbed Philip into the brown 
sleeve, his arm across the broad body. ‘‘‘ Greater 
love’—‘no man’—that’s straight, old Lefty. I 
won’t forget that. ITll—I’ll try to make up to 
some other chaps who haven’t a chance. That’s 
all I can do. And I'll do it.” 


N THE furnace of those hours the steel of a char- 

acter was forged. It was good stuff tried by fire 
that day; the boy would not forget. 

The tide of battle rolled past; at first shrapnel 
scattering, the long, high whistle and the explosions 
of bursting shells, a hideously gay sputter of ma- 
chine guns, and cracking of many rifles. Then by 
degrees only artillery booming in the distance; 
only a shell groaning past at intervals. 

Philip did not care. His arm around Lefty, he 
lay quiet, and death would have found him unre- 
sentful. But death did not come; instead, Red 







Cross nurses came at twilight and discovered the 
two clasped under the sheltering bushes and lifted 
them tenderly, Philip moaning, half-conscious, as 
they parted them. 

For some weeks, that was all. Thenarew Philip, 
gaunter, grimmer, was reacy to go back to the 
front; his wounds had been light. 


Poor little Dixmude, worried by harrying armivs, 
caught in the claws now of the Allies, now of t!\e 
Germans, torn by shot and shell whichever way, 
lay silent for a moment in the sunlight of the au 
tumn day. Heaps of brick and mortar block«d 
what had been trim streets; sullen smoke cur|.-d 
where a housewife had kept her ménage; the soia 
of the best room, which the housewife had say«d 
her earnings to pay for—the milk of the cow, tie 
vegetables out of the garden—which she had savi«| 
for five years; the sofa sat pertly, new and wu )- 
scarred, in a room without a ceiling, in the reek of 
the futile smoke. 

The thrifty, smiling housewife and her man 
who knows where they were? Wandering, stary- 
ing, if not shot down in wantonness. 


\ ITH his regiment Philip marched into Dix- 
/¥ mude; the Allies held it this morning. Ie 
marked these things, marching; one saw enou:h 
without turning the head unduly. Then, as thie 
column swung around the corner, he caught, down 
the ruined street, a sudden antiphonal glitter anc 
shadow of sunlight on steel; a column of Uhlais 
had almost surprised them. 

With that, orders rang; a machine gun was sct 
up; men scattered into houses to fight from cover; 
in five minutes a savage, close battle was raging, 
and Philip, firing from a window, saw that the 
English force slowly fell back. The Germans were 
thicker, easier marks in front of his ambushed win 
dow; he kept on firing; till suddenly he was aware 
that he was alone in a town held by the enemy, and 
it might even now be too late to escape capture. 
He sprang back into the room, into the arms of a 
motherly person in full, short skirts, of an anguished 
face. 

‘*Hurry—hurry, dear lad!” she adjured him in 
French. ‘‘One will search the house; one will kill 
us as well if you are found. This way—voici!” 
He was at a back stairway. ‘‘Two flights,’’ whis- 
pered the old Belgian. ‘‘Atrap door. One pushes 
the red plank—voild/ Hurry, then!” 

Springing up, he found the red plank; he was 
through the trap door and in a manner of hidden 
room in the loft. Safe enough, he considered, if one 
kept still, and if one might ever get out again. He 
stole to the only window. The window 
looked out on wide fields, and pouring 
into the fields were company after com 
pany of never-ending gray uniforms, 
infantry and cavalry. 

Philip sprang backward, realizing 
that out of all those one enemy might 
glance at the attic window. It was 
dark in the corners of the little attic; 
he stared in safety at the shifting field 
of soldiery. When suddenly his pulse 
jumped. From the shadows on the floor 
something clung to his feet. He turned 
his eyes down with a dread of what he 
might see. What he saw was the back 
of a golden head with two heavy braids 
of bright hair. 

The child’s face was hidden against his muddy 
shoes. He bent and lodsened the hands and lifted 
her—a girl of sixteen or seventeen, tall, slim as a 
young tree. She stood staring at him from lumi 
nous dark eyes incongruous with the bright hair. 


se two stared; the girl’s eyes wandered to the 
window, to that field full of color and motion. 
She flashed a gesture, whispered something. 

‘*What?” Philip asked. 

“*4 pistol—have you a pistol?” 
her lips, gasping. 

“But, yes.” They were talking in French. An- 
other gesture. 

“‘Will you please shoot me before -——’”’ The 
frightened eyes wandered again—full of horror-— 
to that flooding river of German soldiers. 

Philip’s young mouth set; his hand went to his 
revolver. ‘‘Yes,” he said. ‘‘I’ll shoot you.” 

It was a strange, quiet, long day; a day which 
seemed to the boy to be something read about in 
a book, not possibly happening in reality to an 
American lad out of a happy and commonplace 
background of school and college and home. 

The two in the attic room dared not stir for fear 
that a sound in the deserted house might be heard 
by prowling Germans searching all day for the 
men who had fought them from these village 
houses. Several times parties of soldiers entered 
and went about noisily through the rooms below, 
some businesslike and well-behaved, some slam 
ming doors, firing into walls, crashing the poor fur 
niture. All alike meant ruin to the two breathless 
in the hidden room. 

When the house seemed empty they talked a 
little in whispers, listening between sentences. The 
girl told hima story. Her father was in the Belgian 
Army; she had signaled day after day to his regi 
ment from the windmill on her father’s land; she 
had told by signs news of the German movements. 
One day she had seen the patrol come galloping, 
and had barely escaped, crawling through ditches; 
had been passed from house to house by neighbors 
who risked life to protect her; had seen the home 
where she had been born burned to the ground. 


She moistened 


*HE bent her bright head in her hands. ‘My 
mother,”’ she whispered; ‘‘the two little broth 
ers—they were not wicked. The mother was lame; 
they knew she could not have climbed to signal, 
and the boys were too small. I saw them killed.”’ 

The tragic eyes stared. ‘‘There is yet the 
father.” The luminous look flashed to Philip 
**He is wonderful, the father—not like others. He 
studies; he knows everything; he makes me study 
also, and think, and live for the things that count. 
He says that. So—I must live—for him. While he 
is alive there is—something left.” 

The slim figure straightened; Philip noticed that 
the child was tall. ‘‘I am not a coward,” she 
stated. ‘I also can die for Belgium. I am not 
afraid of being shot. I knew that might be when | 
signaled. But’’—the dark glance wandered out of 
the window to the gray, glittering ranks overflow 
ing the fields—‘‘ you’ll shoot me—first ?”’ she whis- 
pered. And again Philip promised. 
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How They “Did” 
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j/9 THE Cambodia steamed slowly up the 
winding Clyde, with shipyards and scenery 
unfolding on either side before my over- 
worked eyes, I was full of anxious doubts. 
My responsibilities as guide and shepherd 
of twenty-four young women, winners of 
|| newspaper circulation contests in the West 
and now known to fame as ‘The Prairie 
Roses,’’ were over. And yet I worried. I 

=|! couldn’t help it. Europe seemed too large 
a place into which to dump twenty-four ambitious young 
women, unguarded save by the one foreign conductor, unac- 
quainted with American girls, who was to meet them at the 
landing. Even if he should be a good conductor he would 
be lucky if he had fifteen of them left the first night. And 
so | stewed and fretted. 

The conductor met us as we left the ship. He was a 
youngish Italian, well dressed and supernaturally calm. _ I 
waited patiently, while we worked through the customs, for 
him to come and unlock my store of information. But he 
didn’t ask a question. He stuffed us into seven ancient 
carriages driven by seven frayed Scots with red whiskers, 
and sent us bouncing over the cobblestones through the 
umbrageous heart of Glasgow, to a vast, silent hotel, where 
we partook of a light British lunch of soup, fish, roast beef, 
pigeon pie, cold chicken and lamb, salad and four kinds of 
dessert; and Adolfo Paradoni, with twenty-four young 
women ‘and twenty-five trunks on his hands, ate more than 
any of us. His only worry seemed to be the fact that he had 
gone without his breakfast while waiting for the steamer. 

It annoyed me. The man seemed to have no idea of his 
predicament. In his place I should have been pale and per- 
spiring. A little lesson, I thought, would do Mr. Paradoni 
much good. It would be better to educate him in Glasgow, 
close to America, than to let him accumulate his experience 
in the far reaches of Europe, remote from help. The girls 
were anxious to see Glasgow, so I asked if they could go out 
for a little while. I did it maliciously. By the time this brash 
Italian had collected the party he would hobble humbly up 
to the bureau of information and partake thereof. 

“Indeed, yes,’’ said Paradoni eagerly. ‘Let them go out 
and enjoy themselves. I shall stay here and finish my 
arrangements. But, young ladies, remember, if you are not 
back here by seven o'clock you can get no dinner.” 

Immediately the party exploded in all directions. I 
offered my services to five girls and with great courage took 
them riding on a two-story street car. The conductor spoke 
a wonderful variety of telescoped English, studded with 
cockleburs, and I understood him as readily as if he talked 
Sioux. But every time he came around I paid some more 
fare and we had no trouble at all. We rode around forty 
corners, through seven showers and out.into the suburbs, 
where the car ran out of track at a cemetery. 








T WAS a dilapidated modern cemetery with no especial 

charm, and the scenery about c onsisted entirely of children 
averaging one face wash per regiment. So we stuck to the 
street car and in due time we landed at the hotel again. It 
was a great feat. No real guide could have done better. 
Occasionally the girls got restless and wanted to get off and 
get lost, but I restrained them sternly. I wanted those five 
for a nest egg when we started out to hunt the rest. 

Some of the girls had already returned and were waiting 
for dinner. At six o’clock four more arrived. They had seen 
aservice at the cathedral, had bought a dozen souvenir cards 
apiece and were raven- 
ously hungry. A few 
minutes later four more 
checked in. They had 
got into a shipyard by 
some mysterious means 
and had seen great 
wonders. They had also 
had tea in a fascinating 
little hole in the wall. 











Great Britain in Record Time 
From a Standing Start 





A few minutes later three more girls hurried in to dress for 
dinner and told me as they rushed by that they had got lost 
four times and that it was more fun talking to Scotch police- 
men than going to vaudeville. They were followed by 
Misses B and E , very much out of breath. They 
had run blocks, they said, to get back on time. At five min- 
utes before seven the timid Miss T , the last of the 
twenty-four, hurried in. She had been calling on a relative 
in the suburbs all by herself. 











E ATE dinner a united family, and the only disgruntled 

girls in the bunch were the ones whom I had preserved 
so carefully all afternoon. They acted as if I had done them 
out of something. It was depressing to listen to them, and 
irritating to watch Mr. Paradoni, who didn’t even take the 
trouble to count the party when it was assembled. He was 
insufferably confident. 

“‘Never mind,’’ I thought; ‘‘you may handle this party 
by scaring it to death in this brutal manner, but what are 
you going to do with the trunks? You 
can’t intimidate a trunk. It doesn’t eat 
and, moreover, it doesn’t come when it is 
called. You're happy tonight, but just 
wait. By the time you’ve herded twenty- 
five trunks around: the country for a few 
days you'll take more interest in proceed- 
ings. I know thesetrunks. They are phe- 
nomenally skittish.” 

But after dinner Paradoni asked us all 
to pack our suitcases for four days—after 
which he shipped our trunks to London 
en masse. It was a cowardly trick. Any- 
one can dodge trouble. 

In the morning we tackled Europe form- 
ally by going to Edinburgh. It isan hour’s 
ride from Glasgow to Edinburgh, but no 
tourist will waste an hour on this trip 
when he can put ina whole day on it. So 
we stuffed ourselves into a series of coops 
on wheels, drawn by an engine so small 
that the girls wanted to steal it for a sou- 
venir, and went to Loch Lomond. There we boarded a small 
steamer and went swiftly past Ben Lomond, Ben Voirlich, 
Ben Cruachan and other colossal, mist-covered mountains 
so majestic that little Miss M- was overcome with respect 
and insisted on calling them ‘‘ Benjamins.” 





HE girls were enraptured, and while Miss K hunted 
frantically for the points of interest, checking them off in 
her Baedeker as she found them, they drank in deep gulps of 
the soggy, misty Scotch atmosphere and longed for heather. 
At asmall pier a ragged boy came timidly aboard with a little 
bunch of this charming vegetable. There was a battle for it, 
but Miss L won out. She gave the boy two shillings and 
was the heroine of the party for an hour. 
By that time other ragged Scotch boys had come aboard 
at other piers and had supplied the party at a liberal dis- 
count. Later, regiments of ragged Highlanders charged us 
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The Conductor Met Us as We Left the Ship. 
He Was a Younsgish Italian, Well Dressed and 
Supernaturally Calm 


with baskets and bales of heather, and we also passed 
through miles of it waiting to be picked, but nobody stopped 
to revel in it. Procrastination may be a great thief of time, 
but it is also the watchdog of the pocketbook when touring. 

We crossed the famous Trossachs by wagon. They were 
not prehistoric animals, as Miss M had been led to 
imagine, but pine woods peopled with Highlanders assault- 
ing us with bagpipes. We lunched at Stronachacher, a place 
which when pronounced correctly sounds as if it has just laid 
an egg. And then we found another steamer and set out on 
Loch Katrine. 

Loch Katrine reeks more with history, if possible, than 
Loch Lomond, and it is also fair to look upon. But it was 
neglected that day. The mist had thickened and blew 
through cloaks and bones indifferently. One by one the 
girls took their chattering teeth and went down to the cabin. 
Only the Iowa school-teacher and Miss K remained, the 








latter still working doggedly through her Baedeker, several 
laps behind. 


I retreated at last and went into the cabin 
myself. Twenty-two 
girls were playing cards 
contentedly while Scott’s 
haunts rushed by them. 
Suddenly Miss K 
rushed down the stairs. 
“Girls, girls, come 
quickly!”’ she cried, 
“‘Here’s Ellen’s Isle.’’ 
Nobody stirred except 
Miss O She looked 
up and yawned. “Isita 
big island ?’’ she asked. 
“‘She must be fond of 
rain,’’ said Miss B 
“Give her my re- 
gards,’’ said Miss E 
““What’s trumps?” 














DINBURGH is 

twice as old as Glas- 
gow but only half as 
large. This is because the climate has had more time to 
work on the population. It was busily gnawing away at the 
survivors when we arrived in the evening. There was a 
bleak July wind with mist-and-rain trimmings, and after the 
girls had endured their clammy apartments for a few min- 
utes they gave up, one by one, and ordered fires. 

The amazement of the manager, who insisted that it was 
unusually warm for a northeast wind, was equaled by the 
consternation of the girls when they discovered that a toy 
bucketful of coals w ould cost them a shilling. But there was 
no help for it. We weren’t hardened to Scotch summer 
weather. I ordered a fire myself. The maid brought up four 
cents’ worth of combustibles in seven dollars’ worth of brass 
utensils, and built such a miserable, shivering, puny little 
fire that it touched my heart. It was cruelty to leave a fire 
like that in a vast, cold room. But when I broke up a couple 
of lead pencils and piled the débris on it, it braced up and 
made a very cheerful effect. 

We toured Edinburgh in a barge the next day, with half 
a thousand ragged children turning cartwheels “for pennies 
beside us and romance unwinding in a double reel on each 
side. It was inspiring to view the places where Scotch his- 
tory seethed and fermented and boiled over; the kirkyard 
where an ambitious state church tried to imprison Presby- 
terianism; the palace where Mary Queen of Scots was 
accustomed to wed; and the castle against whose rocky feet 
hundreds of years of ill-feeling beat with very brief inter- 
missions. 


UT even more inspiring was it to hear Miss D—— dis- 
pense information as we rolled along. Knowledge had 
no chance with Miss D She grabbed it as it went by, 
choked it into submission, and loaned it to everybody who 
came along from then on. She had read up on Edinburgh 
the night before and it was an open book to her. 
“This is the castle, girls. It is nine thousand years old— 
no, nine hundred, I think it is. From here you can see the 
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LONG the front of the hotel at Mombasa—just below 
the equator and across the way from spicy Zanzibar — 
runs a broad second-story veranda paved with cool, 

smooth tile and looking out through heavy arches to the 
coral roadway and the palms and gorgeous flowering trees of 
a park. Heavy teakwood lazy-chairs with adjustable leg 
rests stand in a row. Quiet black men spring to magical 

visibility at a call. Tepid breezes wander in from the per- 
canned —— al night; and in the long silences the occupants 
of the lazy-chairs, listening attentively, can hear the soft 
growl of the Indian Ocean under a sailing moon. 

One steamer night three of the teakwood chairs were 
occupied by men smoking in the ev ening comfort of pyjamas. 
Two of them had come out on the ship just arrived; the 
third, a slow-moving, quiet man with a rumbling great voice 
and a bushy great beard, had met them in the harbor, had 
piloted them to the hote 1, had fed them and drunk them and 
smoked them, and now was talking to them slowly between 
puffs of his cheroot. For he was Culbertson, at present 
Ship’s Agent; and these two men were of some importance 
to the Company. 

“T’ll agree with you,’’ Culbertson was saying to the eldest 
of the three, Lord Marshlands, a small, quie t, efficient, tanned 
man, ‘‘it was a fine thing—any sacrifice is. But it was not, 
as you think, the highest of all. Sacrifice of life is nothing; 
any more than mere personal courage. They are too com- 
mon. 

“Oh, I say!” objected the youngest, a fresh-faced, eager 
boy of twenty-five. “‘That’s a little steep, isn’t it? 

Culbertson smiled at him. 

“Not a bit. Courage is the commonest thing there is; 
only it doesn’t happen to be called out in everyday life. So 
when a man walks up to a lion we shiver and applaud him 
for bravery; but when in war a hundred thousand men, 

pe from the city, stick tight, we take it for granted. Am 

I right, Marshlands?”’ 

The little man nodded. 

“It really means more for a man to sacrifice his ideals or 
his self-respect for another than for him to sacrifice his life,’’ 
went on Culbertson, reaching his hairy hand for the drink 
at his elbow. “But that doesn’t matter. It’s the fact of 
sacrifice that really counts, and not what is sacrificed, for it 
implies something in the world stronger than the individual. 
There are various things bigger than the individual,” he 
continued, ‘‘such as patriotism, friendship and idea—but 
most often love.’” He chuckled hugely and gulped down his 
drink. “Eh, my lad? And the tragedy lies generally not in 
the sacrifice, but in the uselessness of it.” 

‘I suppose you know what you are driving at,”’ said Lord 
Marshlands resignedly. ‘“‘Is it essential that I continue to 
listen? It is a hot night.” 


” 


ID you ever hear of the Marsabit cow ivory ?’’ demanded 
Culbertson abruptly. 

“Can’t say I have,’’ said Marshlands. 

The young man pricked up his ears; he remembered that 
( ‘ulbertson had been the greatest elephant hunter of his time. 

‘Ten years ago four men went north of Kenia. into the 
\arsabit country,” continued Culbertson. ‘‘ They were after 
ivory, and, as it was a commercial transaction, they did 
not care particularly how they got it. The country was then 
unknown. You’re going up there on your shoot, aren’t you, 
Carson?” 

The young man nodded. 

we il, you'll find it a different place now. The natives are 
all nice and tame; you can buy jam and marmalade at Meru 
wma—plenty of game though. But then—well, [ fancy 
those chaps earned their ivory! They took long enough at 
t—gone two years. Nice, dry sort of country, with water- 
1oles sixty miles apart; thorn scrub; hot; funny unknown 
ribes with interesting ideas and spears. But plenty ele- 
‘hants; and considerable trade ivory to be had. A fine 
ountry for a real man! They must have been real men, for 
hey all came out alive. 

“Furthermore they were rich. I don’t suppose so valu- 
ible a safari of ivory ever was got together before. You 
<now there’s a lot of difference in ivory. Just lay out a few 
andom tusks before an Indian buyer if you don’t believe 
t. He’ll pick it out for you! Matter of grain and density, 
iow well it will carve, what its resiliency is—oh, a lot of 
hings ! 

“But the best ivory of all is cow ivory. Finer, more 
bounce, great stuff! Most first-quality billiard balls used to 
be made of cow ivory. Costs like blazes, and it ought to; for, 
besides being of better quality, a cow’s tusks rarely weigh 
over fifteen or twenty pounds to the pair. A good bull, as 
you know, runs to a hundred or more. 

“Tt was the custom in those days to take whatever came 
ilong. These men had made a great haul. They arrived at 
the Guaso Nyiro River after a sixty-mile trek without water, 
just about done up but pretty happy. There they got a 
shock. Asa usual thing a man always crosses a river before 
making camp—just in case the river might rise during the 
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Then, as He Heard Simba’s Returning Footsteps, He Hastily Drew the Shirt Together Again 


night—but this was the dry season and they 
were done up, so they camped on the north 
bank. That was a lucky thing; for shortly 
after dark they caught the gleam of fires 
across the way. Some of their men, w ading 
across to investigate, returned to say tt a 
white man’s safart was encamped there. The 
hunters got themselves carried over, and 
shortly found themselves in the presence of a 
very trim, businesslike young officer of the 
Ix. A. R.—the King’s African Riflcs, you 
Inow,’’ Culbertson explained to Carson. 
“He was a decent sort, and | 
always thought he pretty well 
suspected the situation and took 
pains to give indirect warning. 
He invited them to his quar- 
ters—you know the regulation 
official camp of course: green 
double tent with a fly out front, 
canvas chairs, folding table, 
siphen of ‘sparklets.” From 
him they immediately learned 
that British East Africa had 
overnight, as it were, become an 
administered political unit. 
“*You chaps are out of a job 
here now, y'know,’ the young 
officer told them. ‘Game laws 
going, and all that sort of thing. 
Two elephants all you're al- 
lowed, on special license; costs ten pounds. Of 
course I'll certificate your ivory as coming from 
outside. But it’s lucky you have no cow ivory. 
You told me you had no cow ivory, did you not?’ 
They hadn’t told him that, but they nodded back 
at him, waiting. ‘Contraband; absolutely,’ he told them. 
‘Confisc ated wherever found; all goes to the Government.’ 
“They returned to their camp as soon as possible. The 
bulk of their wealth, of their two years’ work in the water- 
less thorn, was in cow ivory. There was but one opinion: it 
must be hidden, pending better understanding of the con- 
ditions; and, since natives are notvsiously uncertain and 
leaky, it must be hidden secretly and at once. That was no 
light problem. Think it over: several camel loads of ivory 
to move; several dozen of their own men to avoid; only one 
black, an old Monumwezi, they could thoroughly trust.”’ 


INALLY they called the leading Somalis, made them 
load the camels, and then three of the whites started out 
alone with the Monumwezi. The fourth, his elephant rifle 
across his arm, sat by a big fire, in the clear light of which 
were huddled the rest of the party. All night long they sat 
there in grim silence. The dawn broke; daylight came; the 
sun rose. The watcher must have become very anxious. At 
last the three white men and the Monumweziand the camels 
returned. They were exhausted. The man in the chair laid 
aside his elephant gun.”’ 
“By Jove, Culbertson, you tell it well!” 
in the pause that ensued. 


said Marshlands 
Carson made no remark. 
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The big mannodded absent-mindedly, 
He was staring straight ahead of him, 
far out into the soft velvet curtain of 
the tropical night, as though he were 
actually seeing beyond the hills, beyond 
the years, to the hot, flinty 
thorn scrub of the Guaso Nyiro. 

‘They'd buried it,” his deep, 
booming voice went on. “You 
know buried ivory is good for- 
ever—doesn’t hurt it to go un- 
derground, Being white men, 
and intelligent ones, they had 
buried it barely beyond earshot 
of the camp—yust as well there 
as anywhere else. The rest of 
the night they had put in trek- 
king around, here, there and 
everywhere, so that anybody 
following the spoor wouldn’t 
get much of anywhere. Plenty 
tried it. There were twenty: 
odd desertions that day; and 
every mother’s son took the 
back track of those camels. 

**Somalis are no fools; they 
were quite Capable of putting 
two and two together. Fat lot of good it did them! 
They all overshot the mark; never occurred to any 
of them that it could be so near camp.”’ 


a I WERE writing a story I should call that the 
end of ‘Part One,’”’ he went on, “ And in writ- 
ing the heading ‘Part Two,’ I should add ‘Ten 
Years Later.’”’ 
“What became of the ivory?”’ 
“It is there yet—most of it buried; 
men know exactly where.” 
“Why hasn't it been taken out?” 
“Tt is impossible to get it out—the owners would like well 
enough to realize on it.” 

Carson jerked his legs from the arm extensions of his 
chair and sat upright. ‘“ Do you mean to tell me that all 
that wealth has remained buried there for twenty years 
simply because those men Couldn’t get itout of thecountry ?”’ 

‘Precisely that,” replied ( ‘ulbertson, 

“But 

“T know; but, believe me, the expedient you are about 
to suggest——whatever it is—has been theught of, and can- 
vassed, and reluctantly abandoned long years ago. It looks 
simple big, wild continent, thousands of miles of unpo- 
liced coast line. In reality it is an impossible situation. It 

can't be got out through British East Africa, that’s agreed. 

T he stuff is contraband and is confiscated where found. 

“Suppose we try the east coast anywhere: it is a good 
three months’ journey from where the ivory is buried to the 
sea; Natives cannot keep a secret; Many beare rs would be 
required to carry out that amount of ivory; the route would 
have to be led somewhere through savage tribes. Long 
before the three months were up the authorities would have 


inquired Carson, 
and only five living 





















































































































































































wind of the expedition. The same objection ap- 
plies to an attempt to pass to the south toward 
German—or better, Portuguese—ports. The route 
leads through Uganda. The south and east are 
therefore closed.” 

“But ——” interposed Carson again. 

Culbertson silenced him with a wave of the 
hand. ‘‘There remain the northand the west. Un- 
doubtedly that ivory could be carried up through 
Abyssinia to some port on the Red Sea and thence 
distributed to the markets of the world. But it 
would not arrive asa single consignment. Long 
before it would have dissipated—a tusk here, a 
tusk there—in homga to the avarice of the various 
petty chiefs, sultans, viziers and other potentates 
through whose territory the caravan must march. 

“If the original owners retained five per cent of 
what they started with they would be considered 
extremely lucky. As to Somaliland, that would be 
a case of spear and loot without fail. To the west 
is the width of the African continent; all the objec- 
tions to the other routes apply to this.” 

“But, look here ”? interposed Carson for the 
third time. 

“It looks easy at first,” said Culbertson; ‘‘ but 
before you commit yourself take time to think it 
over. Ifat the end of three days you still havea 
scheme that looks feasible, let me know. I'll put 
you in communication with some men who will 
make you money!” He chuckled. “Quite a few 
have that offer under advisement.”’ 





““\TOW we come to what might be called ‘ Part 

iN Two’ of the yarn; leading characters are 
an Englishman and his young brother, whom we 
will call Braxton, and one of the four ivory hunt- 
ers, whom I shall designate as Middleton. The 
two Englishmen were going out to East Africa as 
settlers. I met them all on the steamer and for the 
usual three weeks saw a good deal of them as we 
wallowed and broiled down the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. Our company waslimited, 
and none of them interested mea great 


“Then, seeing I was interested, he opened up on 
coffee. You'd have no idea there was so much to 
know about coffee. By the time Charley had fin- 
ished with me he had my brain convinced that it 
was a sure thing—I couldn’t pick a flaw anywhere 
in the scheme. 

**But I was an old Afrikander; and there was 
something way down deep inside of me that wasn’t 
convinced. There's a curse on the country, that’s 
all there is to it. But I didn’t tell Charley that; 
what was the use? He was all sanguine and sure. 
I was not so certain about Seton. He always hov- 
ered around uneasily, very silent, pulling his short 
mustache, and in his eyes an anxiety that Charley 
did not have.”’ 


eer. I’m not going to spin this out. We 
landed at Mombasa and immediately went 
up country. I started in to the French Congo after 
ivory. When I got -back to Nairobi, and had seen 
all my friends, I found that the Braxtons had 
found some land that was suitable out Fort Hall 
way. On my way to hunt elephants in Kenia I 
stopped to see them. They were living in a grass- 
roofed hut—one of these circular affairs built of 
papyrus stalks, dirt floor, peaked roof. Had out a 
bewildering lot of young coffee plants which they 
were cultivating themselves with the aid of what- 
ever Kikuyus they could pick up. Living on buck, 
of which there were plenty, and ‘mealie-meal.’ 

“Seton Braxton had killed his first lion, and 
Charley had been there to see; they had poison 
out for a leopard that had been hanging around; 
every time they went down near a papyrus swamp 
on their place they stood a chance of having to 
dodge a cross-grained old lot of buffaloes; were 
anxiously figuring on keeping zebras out of their 
garden; heard hyenas every night—in fact, were 
living in a regular story book of romance. All they 
needed was a little income to make the whole thing 
a howling success.” 





“As things grew worse and worse the young fel- 
low’s spirits gradually died out. He was game all 
right, and whistled and sang around as gayly as 
ever, but anyone who knew and liked him could see 
that the whimsical upward quirk to the corners of 
his mouth in repose was becoming a wistful down- 
ward quirk; and, I don’t know why it was, but 
that little fact was more pathetic, more harrow- 
ing—yes, more heartbreaking—than actual starva- 
tion and want would have been. It was like the 
extinguishing of a brave, bright flame.” 

Culbertson gulped at his glass of lime juice and 
soda. Lord Marshlands glanced at him covertly 
and smiled a secret little smile. 

“Tt struck Middleton that way. He did all he 
could for them, even to bullying old Kurioki for 
men. Kurioki sent down a few because he liked 
Middleton, and they stuck for a while; but their 
enthusiasm died, and so did Kurioki’s, and his help 
provedonlya palliative. Middleton hadnomoney— 
what hunter ever did have? He offered them what 
he had saved, when they all came to the point of 
discussing the situation. 

“The Braxtons refused. Seton had good sense; 
he pointed out that what was needed was a round 
sum to carry out a scheme he had evolved for im- 
porting Indians. He had faith in it, but he could 
get no one else to believe in it to the extent of 
financing him.” 


Fe fewer a time Middleton told of this cache of 
cowivory. He did not tell them that in doing 
so he was breaking a solemn agreement with his 
three partners in the enterprise, for they had prom- 
ised one another that no attempt would be made 
to remove the ivory unless all were consulted and 
all involved. 

‘*Middleton was a man of experience, the soul of 
honor. I do not suppose he had ever before broken 
a promise in his life. In breaking this one he sacri- 
ficed his self-respect utterly—I believe that’s what 





Forty donkeys—no less—were required for trans. 
porting the loads. Three canoes would be neces. 
sary, with two men in each—making six—and 
that, with the two donkey men, covered the jer- 
sonnel. If things worked out just right, if there 
were no delays, if no men got sick or were killed 

‘*The Braxtons saw no flaw in it at all. Midi|e- 
ton, an old experienced hand, at once perceived ihe 
weakness, but found no way to remedy it. More 
men meant more supplies, more donkeys, more 
danger of leakage—and above all, more money 

‘“From Meru boma to Campi ya Nyama Yancy 
is two days’ march. It was only the evening of ‘he 
tenth day, however, that they were well away with 
the ivory. The three whites and Simba had duz it 
up, carried it tusk by tusk to some little dista) 
and then Middleton and Simba had skillfully b- 
literated their trail. Only then did Middle: on 
bring up the other Wakambas. He thought he 
could trust them, but there was no sense in sharing 
the secret with too many.” 


& 


3 OU, Marshlands, know what these people were 

upagainst. Carson cannot appreciate it until 
he has packed donkeys—African donkeys. ‘the 
saddling, loading and driving of them is not only 
exhausting physical labor, but is the most exasper- 
ating, patience-breaking job; natives get on with it 
fairly well, because they take cussedness repeated 
as part of the scheme of the universe; but it is no 
white-man’s work. In this instance white men 
had to do it. Then the brutes have to be herded 
and grazed by daylight, and each night a dense 
thorn boma has to be cut and built. Somebody has 
to keep up fires! Why? Because donkeys are a 
lion’s idea of caviare to coffee, inclusive. 

“They marched two days down the Guaso 
Nyiro, and then filled their waterskins and struck 
across. Nobody in the party had ever been to the 
McKinnon, but Simba had talked witha Wakamba 
hunter, and thought he knew of a kopje that would 
give thema direction. That Guaso Nyiro 
country, a hundred yards from the river, 





deal except those settler chaps. The 
elder, Seton Braxton, was the ordinary, 
clean-cut young fellow of just under 
thirty, tanned, likable, untrained to labor 
or the organization of his life; like plenty 
others of his class, clipping his speech 
short, game for anything, high ideas but 
not much judgment—good example of 
your class, Marshlands, before it gets 
the hard knocks.”’ 

The nobleman bowed his ironic ac- 
knowledgment. 

“But the youngster, who was called 
“Charley, was a different sort. He had 
short curly hair, bright dancing eyes, 
rosy boyish cheeks, rounded chin and 
small hands and feet. He was a slim 
chap, but fully in charge of himself— 
made of whipcord—the slender but 
graceful thing, you know. His voice 
was low and had arich quality, except 
when he got excited or laughed. Then 
it ran upto atreble. I should have said 
he was just past the change of his voice. 

“Everybody immediately took to 
Charley. He had an insatiate curios- 
ity—was all over the ship, investigating 
everything, asking the most absurd ques- 
tions. JI used to wonder where and how 
the boy had been brought up. He pos- 
sessed a fine mind and had beenwell edu- 
cated, but he had the most astonishing 
blank places of ignorance, often about 
the most ordinary things.” 


“\ Y CONCLUSION that he had 
Pf probably been brought up under 
shelter was corroborated by the care 
taken of him by his elder brother. He 
looked after Charley like a dry nurse. 
I often wondered why the youngster did 
not resent this—most boys of spirit 
would have been inclined to kick over 
the traces. 














Marjorie’s Thanksgiving 


BY BLISS CARMAN 
PICTURE BY LEON MORAN 


oo are the streets with shops 
and lights, 


The crowded days, the gala nights, 
And all the gay delights of town 
That went to match my hat and gown? 


And yet, how good it feels to be 
Part of this old felicity! 
Here through the gold-green morning 


hours 


Stretch gay processions of the flowers, 


Thronging the garden avenues 
With autumn styles in stunning hues. 
I see them curtsy, nod, and glance, 
Like gentles in an old romance. 


And when I turn to go indoor, 
°*Twixt candlelight and polished floor, 

There'll be kind women and strong men, 
And [ll give thanks for home again. 


is dry as a bone, grown with scattering, 
low thorn trees, covered with tinkling, 
flinty little stones. As the elevation is 
low it is fearfully hot. 

“The thorn scrub has plenty of game 
at certain seasons and too many ‘rhinos’ 
always. It’s bad enough when you know 
just where you’re going. These people 
had a cruising radius of three days—by 
the end of that time the donkeys had 
to have water. They planned to reach 
out two days, and then, if unsuccessful, 
to scuttle back in one day to the Guaso 
Nyiro and take a fresh start. 

‘‘Naturally they left most of the 
donkeys and the ivory until they had 
scouted a way. At the third trial they 
struck the McKinnon, where they ex- 
pected to get water. It was much nearer 
than they had supposed; in fact only a 
few hours’ march. But, notice, I said 
they had made two other hard trials. 
Keep track of the cruel work they were 
doing, for I shall ask you later to appre- 
ciate its effects.” 


= N THEIR way back from discover- 
ing the oasis of thick jungle and 
trees in which the McKinnon took its 
rise, they met Simba in light traveling 
order. Simba had been left with the 
donkeys, but had followed the scouting 
party by its spoor. 

““* Bwana,’ said he, ‘two donkeys are 
dead, and two more are sick.’ 

‘*They hurried back to camp, full of 
foreboding. Middleton caught one of 
the apparently healthy beasts and 
pinched the skin of the neck between 
his thumb and forefinger. Instead of 
springing back elastically the skin re- 
mained in a ridge that only slowly 
subsided. Hastily he proceeded from 
one to another, applying this test. He 














“As I learned their situation I felt 
a trifle sick over it; but I didn’t say a 
word. No use being a bird of ill-omen unless it 
will do some practical good. They were only sons; 
no collateral relatives; two thousand pounds in 
cash realized from the sale of their estate, and they 
were going out to East Africa as settlers! 

“If there is one country in the world,’’ he went 
on with emphasis, ‘‘that is zo¢ a white-man’s coun- 
try—to settle in—it is East Africa! Finest look- 
ing country in the world; good climate in the 
highlands. But I’ve lived here twenty-five years. 
There’s a curse on the country. A man does well 
fora while, and then something new comes along 
and hits him, something he never heard of before, 
some novelty in the way of wheat blights or cattle 
disease—and he’s wiped off the slate. 

“Country’s still there!” Culbertson snorted ex- 
plosively. ‘“ And no matter how healthy a man can 
keep himself, it’s no place to raise children; and 
if you can’t raise children it isn’t a white-man’s 
country,” 

“You said you’d been here twenty-five years, 
didn’t you? ”’ interposed Carson with a blank, too- 
innocent expression. 





ULRBERTSON roared out his great laugh. 

“Fair hit, youngster!” he acknowledged; ‘‘but 
I’mnotasettler. I’m out fora free life, foradven- 
ture. And make no mistake, it’s the greatest 
country in the world to the adventurous spirit. 
Fortunately, most young fellows who think they 
come out here to be settlers, really are after adven 
ture, romance, It is romantic. Even I, after all 
these years of it, have still a full appreciation. 

“TI must say the Braxtons had gone into it 
deeper than most of the young fools who rush out 
here blind. The youngster, Charley, was a perfect 
storehouse of book theory. He had read every- 
thing ever printed on the subject, I should think. 
And somebody in the firm had a level head. I 
rather suspect Charley again. Anyway, he ex- 
plained it to me in a sort of eager way he had. 

“* Vou see, we can’t afford to make mistakes,’ 
he told me; ‘we've got this two thousand pounds, 
and we neither of us have been taught to get 
another, So we’ve looked into matters pretty 
deeply, and it seems more sensible to us to go in for 
something that naturally grows in the country 
rather than to try to go in for things like wheat or 
wool sheep that aren’t indigenous.’ 

“T approved of that, and asked him what it was. 

“* Coffee,’ said he. 


Culbertson grunted, and then went on: ‘‘Some 
years later the coffee plants grew up and began 
bearing. Oodles of coffee berries. All that was re- 
quired was to pick and sack them and cart them 
out. Thenthe income! Only difficulty with that 
little scheme was that there was nobody to pick 
and sack. 

‘*The farm, mind you, was just off Kenia, right 
in the heart of the Kikuyu country. Every day 
down the track past the Braxtons’ door minced 
and teetered enough able-bodied dandies to have 
taken care of ten farms the size of Braxtons’. They 
had on their best feather—or tripe—headdresses, 
their best oiled goatskins, their shiniest brass-wire 
armlets and jewelry; they were glistening with 
castor oil and red paint-clay until they looked like 
bronze; each carried his spear and his length of 
sugar cane—but there weren’t ten ounces of work 
in the lot. From their point of view, why should 
they work? They had all they wanted to eat, drink 
and wear. 

‘* But ’’—and in the vehemence of his contention 
Culbertson sat bolt upright—‘‘from the point of 
view of the settler—the Braxton people— who had 
been lured out here by fine promises—how about 
them? Nobody had told them of any shortage of 
labor! Indeed, rather a point had been made 
of the proximity of ‘populous native tribes.’ No 
white man can long perform violent physical labor 
in that climate. He’d need help even if he did. The 
Braxtons made desperate efforts. Direct dealings 
with the natives were of little use. Appeals to and 
arguments with the representatives of govern- 
ments brought out only a horrified uplifting of the 
hands over the idea of ‘forced labor’! 

**So there you are: Braxtons with every cent 
invested, a good property and no means to work it. 
They managed to get a little fly-by-night labor 
from time to time, and shipped out a little coffee 
of course; but they ran behind, and they worried 
themselves sick over it, their coffee bushes deterio- 
rated, and they were headed straight for trouble.” 


“Tt ERE enters one of the owners of the buried 

cow ivory. Remember I told you there was 
one onthe ship going out? Icalled him Middleton. 
Well, he was hunting professionally up in that Kenia 
district, saw a good deal of the Braxtons and got 
interested. Soft-hearted sort of chap. The elder 
Braxton he ws sorry for, and all that, but young 
Charley especially got him. 


(Page 24) 


we started to talk about, wasn’t it? By his camp 
fire of evenings he used to hate himself. Probably a 
dozen times he resolved to throw the whole matter 
over, to bury himself in the French Congo. What 
were the Braxtons to him? 

‘*Nevertheless, preparations went forward. For 
the three of them had evolved a scheme. This, I 
repeat, is the sacrifice I spoke of. Its magnitude 
you could understand only by understanding the 
sort of a man Middleton had been.” 


Mt en agreement was, I believe, that they were 

to unearth Middleton’s share of the cowivory, 
convey it to the coast, sell it, and with the net 
proceeds rescue the coffee plantation with Indian 
coolies. Middleton was to have some share in the 
farm. Then they were all to sail booming to im- 
mense prosperity. Personally I don’t believe Mid- 
dleton had any glowing faith in it as a commercial 
venture; his interest was in red-cheeked, curly- 
haired, dancing-eyed Charley, with the mouth 
whose corners were becoming wistful. 

““Middleton picked up forty donkeys. This 
number they figured would suffice to pack the 
ivory and necessary provisions. With them they 
took Simba and four other Wakambas known to 
Middleton. It was given out that they were bound 
on a trading expedition to the Rendile. That was 
plausible enough, as half the settlers in the Pro- 
tectorate drift into trading sooner or later, to eke 
out their farms. To carry out the illusion they 
sacked dummy loads of trade goods. 

“As far as Meru boma they treated themselves 
to the luxury of plenty of donkey drivers; but 
from Meru secrecy was desirable, so they sacked 
that lot and went on alone with their five Wakam- 
bas. I did not tell you the plan, did I? It was to 
pack the donkeys down the Guaso Nyiro toward 
Lorian, then to strike boldly across the desert 
country in an attempt to hit the headwaters of a 
stream now called the McKinnon. 

‘“Down the McKinnon they would trek until 
it joined the Tana. At the Tana they intended to 
construct canoes — dugouts—in which to float 
to the sea. The donkeys, in charge of two of the 
Wakambas, would return leisurely up the Tana. 
Once at the coast a native dhow would sail them 
up-coast to the mouth of the Juba, whence a 
tramp steamer 

“Tt was a perfectly plausible scheme. But do 
you know its defect? It had no margin of safety. 





returned to where Seton and Charley 
were staring dolefully at the dead beasts. 

‘*“ Nineteen more of the creatures are struck by 
tsetse,’ he told them briefly. ‘We have seventeen 
healthy animals. I don’t know where they ran into 
the fly; if here they may all be down by morning.’ 

“He told them what he knew. Four of the ani- 
mals—the two that were dead and the two Simba 
had described as ‘sick’—were out of it. The other 
nineteen fly-struck beasts might last six hours or 
six months. Sooner or later they would surely die, 
but they would be perfectly strong and serviceable 
to the very hour of their doom. 

““*The first time they get wet or chilled they are 
gone,’ said Middleton. 

‘*They discussed the situation, and at length 
decided to push on. To turn back now was certain 
ruin. Nobody knew how far distant was the Tana, 
but it was hoped that three weeks would suffice. 
The donkeys ought to last that long. They solved 
the problem of the four lost beasts by abandoning 
some of their outfit and several loads of provisions.”’ 


“CO THEY started. The McKinnon heads in a 
big area of scrub forest which soon thins to a 
narrow jungle strip. On either hand the country 
is dry, barren and hot, grown sparsely with mi 
mosas. Game was fairly abundant; which was 
fortunate, for they depended largely on it. Ordina 
rily they could have made the journey in two weeks; 
but actually it took them six. This was becaus« 
a dozen of the donkeys succumbed to a stray 
shower—the only rain for six or eight months. 
“After that they were forced to relay back and 
forth, a tiresome process, as each march had to bs 
made three times. However, they landed at the 
Tana finally, so that was all right. But the point, 
the great point—one you, Carson, well-found, well 
fed, well-nourished, will be unable to appreciate 
when you safari up there—was that instead of a 


of the hardest physical labor and mental anxiety 
in the worst of climates. 

“Seton was a frail, brown ghost of himself; and 
Middleton, tough old stager as he was, recognized 
deep within him that drained, exhausted feeling 
that is the beginning of the dread listlessness of the 
tropics. Charley’s round cheeks had thinned, but 
his laughing spirit was unquenched. To tell the 
truth he had been much spared—without his 
knowledge—by the older men. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 87 
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~ ae Za ORE definite information HE Household Editor of THE 
eel than can be supplied on this LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL will ; 
RANBERRY MOLD. Make a a bis pipes the oe = be pleased to help you with infor- nee 
stiff cranberry jelly and, before to details of making, where an Ps mation and definite advice and , . 
molding, mix in grated coconut. at what prices some of the ingre- suggestions regarding your house- ee? SUNDAE. Balls of pis- 
Serve with whipped cream.— Con- dients used may be obtained, etc., keeping and culinary problems, =r on o ice cream on halves of 
tributed by Peggy Engelman. if an addressed, stamped enve- and with the planning of your holi- aked apples. Cover with whipped 
lope is sent to the Editor of day dinners, if you will write to cream and crystallized rose leaves. 


LOWER SALAD is especially appropriate 
for a woman’s luncheon. Cover a big 
platter with crisp, chilled lettuce, and ar- 
range alternately the oranges and pineapple. 


Thanksgiving Goodies, in care 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 








ELERY TREES are 
planted in puff pas- 





her. Kindly inclose in this case Contributed by Ida C. Bailey Allen. 


also an addressed, stamped enve- 
lope with your request. 





HRYSANTHEMUM SALAD is especially 
attractive where the decorative scheme 
is of yellow chrysanthemums. The picture 


= Ww : 
When arranged with taste it looks like a OR Oyster Canapés the founda- try filled with a paste of OLONIAL CUSTARDS, flavored ne creek anc anaes A te — 
real flower bed, and it should be handled so tion is mashed potato fried a egg yolk, mustard, but- with cinnamon and peach ker- chicken salad. Tndeed: if ie so sretty that 
that each guest may help herself easily. This golden brown. Finely chopped oys- ter and seasoning. Gar- nels, are formed in fancy molds and the eatad should ij att: means ag san at 
also adds the unusual touch of allowing the ters, drained and heated in white nish with nasturtium topped with meringue decorated the hostess. When ¢ Qa a and this ent d 4 
guest a choice of two salads. The dressing sauce, are on top, with parsley.— seeds.— Contributed by with nonpareils.— Contributed by ready it is s ite eaev to fill’ each oran paige 
must be passed whenallthe guestshavebeen Contributed by Mary H. Northend. Ida C. Bailey Allen. Mary H. Northend. Healer oy. J —— 


served. 

Prepare oranges as for chrysanthemum 
salad; fill with chopped fruit, and placeona 
platter. Between every two oranges put a 
lettuce leaf filled with the same mixture of 
chopped fruit, and on this lay a disk of pine- 
apple. On the pineapple arrange six long, 
pointed petals cut from pimiento, then cut 
stamens from lettuce leaves and stand sev- 
eral of them in thecenter. This forms a per- 
fect flower, and, as may be imagined, the 
whole dish is a picture of bright color.— 
Contributed by Betty Lyle Wilson. 





ELERIED OYSTERS. To two cupfuls of white 

sauce add one quart of drained oysters and one 
cupful of chopped celery. Cook until the oysters 
are done. Garnish with parsley and radishes.— 
Contributed by Mary H. Northend. 





OWL EN CASSEROLE was invented for Henry 

IV, of France, who wanted even the poorest 
among his subjects to have a fowl in a casserole 
every Sunday. To make this appetizing dish, pre- 
pare a fowl as for roasting, stuffing it with the liver 
chopped with two cupfuls of bread crumbs, half a 
pound of ham, half a cupful of milk, six Italian 
chestnuts, six truffles, poultry seasoning, a grating 
of onion juice andthe yolks of twoeggs. Brown the 
carcass in butter. Place in a covered casserole with 
carrots and onions, sliced, a little rice and a pint of 
water. Cook until tender. Serve with the sauce in 
which it was cooked.— Contributed by Winnifred 
Fales. 


TOON IE HS 


HE leaves on this cake are made 
of almond paste. The edible 
fruit on the apple tree is marzipan. 
The apples surrounding the cake 
are of wax and are designed for 





ALMON AND GREEN PEA SALAD. Flake 
cold salmon and put with it cold peas on 
water cress. Sprinkle with lemon juice, salt, 
pepper and paprika. Serve with mayonnaise.— 
Contributed by Marion Harris Neil. 


ee 








OAST GOOSE. Singe the goose, wash in hot water, and 
wipe dry before drawing. Stuff with sage and onion, apple, 
potato or chestnut filling, stitch up, and tie intoshape. Lay thin 
slices of salt pork upon the breast, and bake in a hot oven for 
forty-five minutes. (The pork fat flows over the goose and aids 
in drawing out the oil.) Then pour out all the fat, sprinkle the 
bird with salt and pepper, dredge with flour, and bake again. 
When the flour is browned pour in one cupful of hot water, and 
baste the goose frequently, dredging each time with a slight 
sifting of flour to absorb the fat. A small goose should bake for 
two hours, if frequently basted, and a large one will require 
more time. 

Remove the goose from the pan, and drain off the fat; add one 
cupful of water, and thicken, if necessary, with browned flour; 
add salt to taste. Garnish the goose with parsley and apple 
sauce in apple baskets.— Contributed by Marion Harris Neil. 


HICKEN PUDDING EN CASSEROLE, with Mexican Rice. Stew 

two chickens until they are tender; remove from the liquor, put into 
a casserole, and cover with the following batter: Sift two cupfuls of flour 
with one teaspoonful of salt and half a teaspoonful of pepper; add grad- 
ually three well-beaten eggs, one cupful of milk and two tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter. Mix, and then beat until smooth. Cover and bake for 
one hour. Serve garnished with parsley. 

Mexican Rice is made by mixing four tablespoonfuls of rice with two 
cupfuls of the liquor in which the chicken was boiled, one tablespoonful 
of chopped green pepper, one skinned and chopped tomato or half a cup- 
ful of canned tomato, a shredded onion, one tablespoonful of butter, half a 
teaspoonful of salt and half a teaspoonful of pepper. Divide the mixture 
into buttered ramekins and cover with fine bread crumbs. Cover and 
bake in a slow oven for one hour.— Contributed by Mary H. Northend. 





and pass it to the guest. 

Cut the peel of each orange in quarters 
from top to bottom without entirely remov- 
ing. Then with sharp scissors cut each 
quarter-peel into as fine strips as possible, 
leaving all the peeling attached to the fruit 
at the bottom. Divide the orange meat into 
quarters, cut off the fibrous part and press 
each section apart. This forms the orange 
into a perfect double chrysanthemum. Fill 
each center with the chicken salad and with 
pecans. This salad should be served witha 
heavy garnish of lettuce.— Contributed by 
Betty Lyle Wilson. 


RUIT RING SALAD. Make a firm gelatin, 
and, when strained and cool, add chopped 
mixed fruits. Pour intoamold. When serving, Pe 
fill the center with lettuce hearts and mayon- ; a 
naise.— Contributed by Marion Harris Neil. : ; 





UGBYS are cookies spread with Mocha frosting 
and marked in with white to represent diminu- 
tive footballs.— Contributed by Mary H. Northend. 





































LANKED CHICKEN. Split a_ three- pound 

chicken, sprinkle with salt and pepper, brush 
over with melted butter, and bake in a hot oven 
until nearly cooked, basting with butter. Have 
ready a hot, round plank; lay the chicken on the 
plank ; decorate with Duchess potatoes, sprigs of 
cooked cauliflower, and boiled onions or fried- 
hominy balls. Cream a quarter of a cupful of but- 
ter with one teaspoonful each of chopped red pepper, 
green pepper; parsley, onion and lemon juice. 
Spread this preparation over the chicken, and re- 
heat for fifteen minutes. It should be served on the 
plank with Hollandaise sauce.— Contributed by 
Marion Harris Neil. 


















N THE Celery Stack shown just 
above, the stalks are filled with 
Roquefort and cream cheese mixed 
with butter and sprinkled with 


favor boxes.— Contributed by Win- UT CAKE decorated with candy acorns and HOPPED nuts cover the side of this cake. paprika.— Contributed by Peggy 


nifred Fales. oak leaves made of almond paste tinted with Marzipan fruits fall out of a chocolate “horn Engelman. 
caramel. The handfuls of nuts are favor boxes. — of plenty,” signifying an abundant harvest.— 
Contributed by Winnifred Fales. Contributed by Winnifred Fales. 
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EXT month the children’s 

page will begreatfun. Prizes 
will be offered for guessing what 
is in the packages on The Mys- 
terious Christmas Tree. 
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More 


Series of Constructive Articles by Practical Writers 


In any discussion of churches or of church work the actual position and the work of the minister’s 
wife must be clarified. Hence, as the second article in the series of “ The King’s Business,” there is here 
presented a clear-cut, straightforward definition of her status. 


















HEN a woman marries a min- 
ister the wedding ceremony 
should be slightly altered. She 


should bravely say ‘‘I will’’ to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Woman, wilt thou have this minister 
to be thy wedded partner? 

Wilt thou dress to please his parish? 

Wilt thou bring up thy children ac- 
cording to the dictates of the experi- 
enced saints of the church? 

Wilt thou attend all the meetings 
and be a spiritual light thereto? 

Wilt thou, as required, if not exciting 
the jealousy of some devoted rather 
than talented sister, sing in the choir, 
play the piano, or fill any other posi- 
tion demanded of thee? 

Wilt thou solemnly promise never 
to allow anything in the parsonage to 
wear out, and never to voice a need 
of the church house? 

Wilt thou promise never to allow 
thy children to use anything in the 
church house? 

Wilt thou promise to love, honor and 
keep thy church members, and, leaving 
all other, cleave thee only unto them 
so long as ye both endure? 

Wilt thou promise to forsake all likes 
and dislikes, all opinions, all every- 
thing—so long as ye fill this office ? 

But the ceremony has not been 
changed. The bride, with her dainty 
new clothes and her loving, fluttering 
heart, is just like any other bride. She 
marries a man, not a minister. True, 
his calling gives an added halo to the 
life upon which they are entering, but 
her heart now is not big enough for 
church members or church anything 
except as they center in this dear one 
to whom her whole heart is given. 

They have talked over “the work” solemnly and rever- 
ently together; and she is so willing to help! And in a few 
years they will take the world for righteousness, but—ah, 
poor little bride!—she would marry him were he lawyer, 
doctor, merchant, chief; and she knows it. Too bad she 
should marry the minister, and should be the minister’s wife, 
drawing no pay—not a humble church member serving as 
far as her strength and home duties will permit! 


HE bride relinquishes with a sigh the idea of having her 

own home. She cannot select even the place she lives in. 
She has married ‘‘a call.”” In fact, her home is called a 
‘“‘narsonage,”’ ‘‘rectory’’ or ‘‘manse,’’ according to the 
denomination of the church of which her husband is pastor. 
Moreover, she has a community landlord of from twenty- 
five to fifty ladies, and this composite landlord inspects her 
property frequently with as little warning as possible. 

The parsonage has been furnished usually by purchases 
made at the secondhand stores, or by donations from the 
community landlord; and these dona- 
tions have been arranged by the com- 
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By Alice Freeman Lusk 


unheard-of request shocked the community landlord to such 
an extent that one of the sisters was sent to remonstrate 
with the extravagant minister’s wife. 

The “landlord” was peculiarly fortunate in her selection 
of her representative. Mrs. Batt was a pillar of the church, 
the superintendent of the Junior League, the secretary of the 
Missionary Society, and the principal light in that unorgan- 
ized court of inquisitorial methods, of whispered counsels 
and tales, of judgment and of prophecy. 

Mrs. Batt came just at suppertime. The minister’s wife 
was busy with a sick child and the preparation of the evening 
meal. Finally the child was quieted, the family served, and 
the tired little woman entered the living room, to find Mrs. 
Batt examining a scratch in the table. Mrs. Batt sighed. 
“It would be well to rub up this table top, Sister Martin. 
I expect the baby and the boys are hard on furniture.” 

Mrs. Martin bowed. Mrs. Batt’s hand fell to the arm of 
her chair. ‘‘Oh,”’ she cried, ‘‘it is sticky! The baby prob- 
ably has pulled himself up here with sticky fingers.”’ 

“That is too bad. Excuse me, I'll get a damp cloth,” said 
Mrs. Martin. 

“No, no!’ exclaimed Mrs. Batt, hurrying after her. 
‘‘Haven’t you a little oil? Water spoils the polish.” 

“But there is no polish to spoil, Sister Batt,’’ responded 
Mrs. Martin; but Mrs. Batt was busy making mental com- 
ments on the details of the supper table and did not hear her. 


STEAK for Mr. Martin! when they could not afford to 

buy theirown blankets! Mercy! And it was, yes, it was 
a porterhouse! And a piece of round would have cost them 
half. This was a new inspiration for her mission. After a 
little stilted conversation with the preacher Mrs. Batt took 
up her original position in the living room. 

“Well, I suppose I may as well get this disagreeable busi- 
ness over. The ladies feel, Sister Martin, that they cannot 
get the blankets. You know it is not customary for churches 
to furnish bedding—and most preachers’ families do not 
want it. Besides we all have been to a great deal of expense 
and trouble in furnishing this house. You have not learned 
to pinch like the rest of us, Sister Martin. If you could econo- 
mize on your table perhaps a little—we eat beans in our house, 
and rice—good wholesome food and cheap. Steaks run 
away with the money. 

“Your little girl, Sister Martin, could wear sacque aprons 
to school and save you washing and ironing. And her hair 
ribbons—you could use a little string. I had to doit with my 
children when they were little. And overalls for your boys for 
school—just as good. It’s the way I raised mine. You see, 
we just don’t feel that we can give you blankets while the 
rest of us are sacrificin’ and pinchin’ and doin’ without.” 

A great wave of revulsion swept over the minister’s wife. 

“T see how you feel, Mrs. Batt. It is all right. We can 
get along without the blankets.”’ 

“Now I guess you’re hurt. Just let me tell you, friendly, 
how you can save a little.” 

“T am afraid you cannot tell me, for I am not extrava- 
gant,” was the reply. ‘‘ My sister clothes my children, but 
if I were starving I think I would not tie Bessie’s hair with 
string. I would make a ribbon. And my husband cannot 
eat beans; he needs steak, he must have it. 

“We have been here two years, Mrs. Batt, and this is our 
first request. I need a stove badly, the dining room has been 


hn the Right to Ask of Her? 











smoked out many times by that long 
stovepipe, and we are tripping on all 
the carpets. The shades to the windows 
are in tatters, and the kitchen floor is 
worn until I cannot scrub it without 
getting my hands full of splinters. 

“These repairs, I suppose, are the 
customary ones and a request forthem 
would have met with the approval of 
the ladies. I have been glad to get 
along without complaint, for I felt that 
in this way I could contribute to the 
church. I did it for God. But the 
blankets—if there had not been real 
need I should not have asked. The 
house has no bath, and with a baby 
that means great inconvenience for me, 
Do you havea bathroom in your home? 
It is your own home, is it not, Mrs. 
Batt? You own the property ?” 

“Yes, we own it—we worked and 
saved for it! And about these repairs, 
Mrs. Martin. You know it is very 
probable that your husband will be 
changed soon, and then we must fix 
up for the new preacher. It is best for 
us to be frank with each other. There 
isa Saying, you know, to the effect that 
each must live in his own dirt. 

“You know your boys are hard on 
things. Really we feel that the parson- 
age Is all right, and, as I say, when the 
new preacher comes we expect to do 
many things, but just now we do not 
think—well, your husband has his 
salary just like other folks.” 

“No, not just like other folks. A 
furnished home is supposed to be part 
of his salary, and this one is far from 
furnished. And other folks are paid 
for what they do; my husband’s salary 
should be double and then he would 
be underpaid.”’ 

“Mrs. Martin!!!’’ This was too precious a bit to be 
treasured long alone. The representative took her departure. 


OR a moment the minister’s wife stood striving for self- 

mastery, when she felt two strong arms around her and 
turned to bury her face in her husband’s shoulder. His face 
was set and stern above her brown head. He was doubting 
his “‘call.” 

The parsonage is almost without exception located next 
door to the church and is therefore a convenient source of 
supplies for any church social function. 

_ One preacher’s family was barely settled when his recep- 
tion was announced. The day arrived beautiful and clear, 
and Mrs. Lincoln, the preacher’s wife, was busy preparing to 
clean and press her husband’s Prince Albert suit and to add 
a few enlivening touches to her own gown which had done 
duty at numerous other receptions. 

It was early, and she could hear the ladies gathering next 
door. She caught glimpses of them arriving with their hands 
full of flowers. Her irons were just 
hot, and she was happy, humming 








munity taste. A minister’s wife must 





have wonderful powers of adaptation, 
and she must aiways be “perfectly 
delighted”’ with existing conditions. 

One sweet, cultured woman under 
the pressure of necessity and a heavy 
debt caused by sickness, which en- 
forced not only the strictest economy 
but actual suffering as well, ventured 
to ask the ladies of the church for a 
pair of blankets. The nights were 
cold and the family was sleeping under 
an added covering of overcoats, couch 
covers, etc. She reasoned that wool 
blankets would give the much needed 
warmth and with care would last 
many years. They could also be made 
more clean and sanitary than a pieced 
quilt for the new preacher. 

But, although that particular par- 
sonage could boast of beds in varying 
condition of dilapidation, of a cook 
stove which had done duty in the 
Ark, and of carpets which could hardly 








“Come, Thou Fount of Every Bless- 





HE first in this series of constructive articles on the church 

in America today appeared in the October JouRNAL. It was 
from the pen of Reverend Joseph H. Odell, and it was entitled: 
“What Really is the Minister's Job?” In the present issue the 
status of the minister’s wife in the church is admirably set forth 
by Mrs. Lusk. Next month (December) Mr. George Innes will 
discuss one of the most vital phases of “ The King’s Business” —the 
place of laymen in the church; what there is for them to do; how 
to get the chance to do it. In this article Mr. Innes will tell of a 
business man’s fight to get a chance to do something forthe church. | at 
He was willing to give his ability, his money, even his life, but it | 
required almost superhuman effort to get the chance. It will be worth 
while to read Mr. Innes’ article and solution of the problem. 


ing.” 
_ “Oh, Mrs. Lincoln!”’ she heard 
from the back door. 

““Yes?”’ she answered, going to 


answer it. 

A young girl stood on the step. 
“Could you let us have a dishpan of 
hot water and a towel? The dishes 
are so dusty !”’ 

Mrs. Lincoln turned off the gas 
under her irons, ‘‘ Certainly,’’ she said 
pleasantly; and hastened to supply 
the girl’s wants. 

The irons again heated. 

““May I come in?” said someone 
the kitchen door. Mrs. Lincoln 
looked up from the ironing board- 
another young girl! 

“Could we botheryou, Mrs. Lincoln, 
for a pail, or a large vase, a jar, or 
something else to put palm leaves 
in? We want to mass some greenery 














at the side of the piano and haven't 








be called floor coverings, still this 





a thing to hold it.”’ 
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‘Let me see,’ said Mrs. Lincoln, turning off the 
‘““Where is that large jar of mine? I hardly 
know, everything isso unsettled. Just be seated a 
moment.” ‘ 

After a search through closets and cupboards 
Mrs. Lincoln finally found what was needed. 

“Oh, thank you, that isjust the thing! [hope I 
haven't bothered you.’ 

“Oh, no!” said this truthful minister's wife. 
“Not at all.” 

She turned on the gas under the irons. One 
trousers leg was nicely creased when another head 
appeared. This time a middle-aged lady with a 
kind, motherly face came with a request fora small 
table. “Oh, could we take the cover, too, please? 
We are trying to make everything as homelike as 
we can. Thank you, I hope I haven’t bothered 
you.” 

The other trousers leg was not finished when the 
demand came for a few small rugs. They knew 
just where to find them and were so sorry to bother 
her. 

She had started on the Prince Albert coat when 
a delegation of the older ladies entered. ‘** You 
know, Mrs. Lincoln, we do want this to be 
extra nice, and the floor looks so bare! 
Could we have the large rug from the liy- 
ing room anda couple of rockers? ”’ 

“Yes, go ahead; take what you need.”’ 

While some of the ladies rolled up the rug 
and carried away the rockers the heads 
of two or three remaining drew together. 
They approached the minister’s wife. ‘‘Say! 
Mrs. Lincoln, we have anidea. You know 
we are going to serve our refreshments 
tonight on the Sunday-school tables, but we 
thought we would like something a little 
nicer for youand Mr. Lincoln and the speak- 
Do you suppose you could get along 
without the dining table for today? We’re 
just ashamed to ask, but it would look so 
much better!” 

Mrs. Lincoln signified her willingness, and 
the sexton was brought over to help move. 
The dining table necessitated the dining- 
room chairs, which matched. 

Then a cozy corner was planned, and the 


gas. 


ers. 


couch and sofa cushions, after the requisite # 


apologies had been made, followed the 
passing of the table and chairs, 


hey a hurried luncheon, eaten stand- 

£X ing by the family in the kitchen, a 

group of happy girlsinvaded the parsonage. 

“Oh, Mrs. Lincoln! Ourclass has charge of 

the decorations for the first time and we 

want something different, don’t youknow? We're 
perfectly awful to ask it, but we noticed your pretty 
pictures. We'll take terribly good care of them! 
But they would be so nice, you know, to cover 
those bad spots on the wall! Nowif it isnot per- 
fectly all right’’—as a flash of dismay, instantly 
controlled, passed over Mrs. Lincoln’s face—*‘ why, 
never mind. But, you know, we want to do a little 
better than Mrs. Trait’s class did for the farewell 
reception to Mr. Bond. We talked it over with 
some of the ladies and they thought if we were real 
careful ——-”’ 

‘*Why, yes, girls, if you promise to take good 
care of them. T are my most precious posses- 

s. How many do you want?”’ 

‘Oh, you’re the dearest thing! Let’s see! This 
one, I guess, and this one—and, oh, girls! wouldn't 
this one be just dandy over the piano? Would you 
let us have three?” 

‘“Ves. Who is going to help you tohang them?” 
asked Mrs. Lincoln with a shade of anxiety in her 
voice. 

‘*Oh, could you spare the time? Everybody has 
gone but us.” And so the little lady devoted the 
rest of the afternoon to the oversight of her pic- 
tures. 

Six o’clock saw her bending over the ironing 
board, pressing the tails of her husband’s Prince 
Albert. Her dress had not been touched. 

An hour later she was tying Mr. Lincoln’s cravat 
when she heard a hurried knock at the back door. 
She hastened to answerit. ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Lincoln! So 
sorry to bother you, but we haven’t a looking-glass 
and comb over there. Could you si 

Anda little later the Reverend Mr. Lincoln ar 
swered a callat the front door. ‘* This young lads 
wants aSharp knife to cut cake, mother; have you 
one? ‘ig 

‘In my kitchen-table 
help herself.” 

When at last Mrs. Lincoln stood dressed to go 
her husband looked her over. “‘I thought,’ he 
said, ‘‘you were going to change this dress a lit 
tle with some of that pretty lace.”” Mrs, Lincoln 
thought so too. 








drawer, John. She may 


N CONTRADISTINCTION to this incident I 

knew of one president of a Ladies’ Society who 
made a strict ruling that not one thing should be 
borrowed from the parsonage. And the society 
lived up to the rule. Not evena cake was solicited 
from the preacher’s wife. A great president! Truly, 
she will receive her reward. 

I remember well when the rector at W mar- 
ried a New York girl. The people, distinctly dis 
approving, waited in ominous quiet. There were 
sweet, lovely, Christian girls in his own parish 
why should he not choose one of them? One of his 
yestrymen had three girls, any one of Whom would 
be a queen in the rectory. But—rectors are just 
stubborn enough to marry the girls 
with whom they fall in love. This 





The delegation was seated, and the slow, nasal 
tone of Mr. Simons floated up to her: ** Mr. Strong, 
we have come here this afternoon to protest. 
You have lost your enthusiasm in your work. 
Your wife takes no interest. She does not even 
attend the Ladies’ Guild, and treats us all like 
strangers and 2 

Mrs. Strong waited to hear no more. She 
snatched up her coat and furs and, running down 
the back stairs, tled out the kitchen door. Passing 
through a back street she walked rapidly around 
the square and up the front steps of her own home. 
Her husband’s eyes opened wide when he answered 
the bell. 

** Hello, Bob; I have walked so fast 
breath, Company!”’ 


Lam out of 
she went on, taking off her 
‘““Oh, Mr. 
And this is Mr. Simons, 


wraps and entering the living room. 
Clay! How do you do? 


old daughter came into the room. 


enjoying herself and singing street songs. ‘“‘T just 
like to feel, you know,’’ she would say, ‘‘ that I can 
do whatever I want to and not hear someone say: 
‘N-o-w, Margaret !’” 

Not long ago my husband and I were calling 
upon a minister’s family, when their sixteen-year- 
Her face wore a 
scowl. “I get sick of this ministry!’’ she said. 
‘*Can’t go with the girls | want to, can’t do any- 
thing I want to! Iam just sick of it!” 

How my heart went out to that girl! 

This is sacred ground. We may allow our own 
lives to be repressed and circumscribed, but I 
believe, as a lioness guards her young cubs, a min- 
ister’s wife and her husband as well should protect 
the children. ‘Hands off! Tongue silent!” where 
our children are concerned. I plead for them the 
right to grow, to develop, to be individuals. They 
ure not parrots, to repeat the phrases of father and 
mother. 

They are not born church deacons. They are 
the “preacher's boy” and the ‘‘preacher’s girl’ 
true enough; but remember 
the task of the parsonage 
mother to keep forever from 
the view of her children’s 
faith all in the church which 
is unlovely and unfaithful, 
and to rear them heedless of 
criticism and meddling sug- 
gestion, as any other mother 
has a right to rear her own. 


NCE I was visiting in a 

preacher’s family when 
they were looking forward to 
the birth of their third child. 
It was a home of Christian 
culture, one into which chil- 
dren should have been born. 





eyes, 


this Mr. Drab,” 


and 
and so on around the 
circle. ‘‘ How lovely of 
you all to come! Bob, 
go out to the kitchen 
and tell Mrs. Stone to 
bring in some hot cof- 


fee and cake. Why 
didn’t you bring your 
wives now? 

*“*You know Bob 
thinks I amnot strong, 
and lays so many pro 
hibitions upon me. But 
I told him only yester 
day that I just must 
have an ‘at home’ for 
everybody. I am so 
interested in our work 
and want to know all 
our people.” 


Fk ER husband was 

dizzy with surprise. 
It was not long before 
Mrs. Stoneentered with 





BEFORE THE AWAKENING 


BY ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT 
U AINT little lady with wondering 


Sitting far out on the brink of the world! 

Deep, deep within sings your Soul where 
it lies, 

Biding its time with its wings closely 


furled. 


Quaint little lady with queer little gods 
(Built out of day dreams and rainbows 
and dust)! 
Look to your Soul where it sleepily nods, 
Drowsy with lessons of Courage and 
Trust. 


Quaint little lady with soft-beating heart, 
Scanning Life’s sky with a laugh anda 
prayer! 
Patiently tarry; your Soul cons its part. 
Then to the hilltop—and God will be 
there! 
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the coffee and cake, and 
soon conversation was 
general, Mrs. Strong captivating all her guests 
with her vivacity and cordial hospitality. 

‘*Do you sing?”’ asked one of the delegation, 
indicating the piano. 

** Ves; would you like 

**Do!’? came ina chorus. 

She went to the piano and struck the chords of 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee.” Then her sweet, full 
voice took up the melody. The hot tears blinded 
Bob. 

***F’en though it 
she was Singing. 

As she sang the opposition melted. ‘“‘Come 
again and bring your wives,” she said as the dele 
gation rose to depart. Her husband’s hand ached 
from the hearty handclasps which said so much. 

The door closed after the vestrymen, and she 
looked up shyly into Bob’s face. ‘‘ Was Iall right?” 
she asked. 

The atmosphere of continual criticism and re 
pression is felt most of all by the preacher’s chil 
dren. Usually a minister’s girls and boys have a 
large inheritance of mentality. They have a highly 
sensitive nervous organization, hence they are gen- 
erally characterized as bright and full of mischief. 
They are born into an atmosphere of hurry (front 
door, telephone) and repression. 

I remember a visit made me by a minister’s 
daughter when I was ayoung girl. She was simply 
bubbling over. I remember how she climbed out 
of our bedroom window one night to the low roof of 
the porch below, and sat there in the moonlight 


” 


be a cross that raiseth me,’”’ 


The mother had been very active in the church. 
She taught a Sunday-school class, was president of 
the Christian Endeavor, sang in the choir, and, by 
her sweet, winning personality, was a factor in the 
social life. 

Early one morning, as we sat together with 
the dainty, new little things in our hands, and the 
sweet, wistful expression whichI had grown to love 
was shining in her eyes, we heard steps on the back 
porch, the kitchen door was opened unceremoni- 
ously and a number of women entered with a 
‘‘Whoo-whoo! Where are you?”’ 


“THE little wardrobe was swept into an open 
drawer and the minister’s wife went out to 
meet and bring in the visitors. 

After a little desultory conversation one of the 
ladies spoke out: 

“Say! Mrs. Wright, we hear that you are going 
to give up your work in the church pretty soon; is 
that so?” 

“Ves,” she answered with a smile; ‘‘we expect 
a little newcomer one of these days.” 

“Are you going to give up your Sunday-school 
€lass? 

“Ves, for the doctor says I must conserve my 
strength now, that I am doing too much.” 

“T think it’s a shame! What will that class of 
boys do now, and how are we all going to get along 
without you? And whatever will become of the 
Christian Endeavor? And I suppose you will not 
be able to call very much either.”’ 





“You must all try to do a little more and fill jp 
my Place,” said the minister’s wife; but the happy, 
wistful look was gone and there was a worried 
pucker between her eyes. 

“*T call it mean! Ruth was just old enough for 
you to mean something to us and here this his to 
happen,” said a grandmother of ten. 

‘“*And we were counting on you so for thx 
zaar,”’ sighed another. ‘‘Everything will g. to 
pieces now. It was just beginning to seem lik: 
old days when Brother and Sister Sweet were he ve.” 

I wanted to show them the door, but my fricnd 
was busy planning for them and telling them | hat 
she would be glad to counsel with them at 
time and that her heart and her prayers were alv 
theirs. 

A tall, slender girl lingered. She had beau 
dark eyes and a long dimple in one cheek. She put 
her arm around Mrs. Wright’s shoulders. ‘‘I think 
it is lovely, Mrs. Wright, and I know you do. | 
thought perhaps I could help. I do not like to put 
myself forward, but if you think I could take your 
class of boys I'll try it. And anything else I -an 
do—just tell me.” 

The minister’s wife kissed the soft cheek, and [ 
could have hugged the girl. Bless her heart! 
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MINISTER’S wife has no particular friends, 
Everybody must be her chum, even the sisters 
cited in all of the foregoing incidents. If she goes 
away she may not write to those she would, be- 
cause some sister will be sure to say: ‘“‘She did not 
write to me.” 

While she does much entertaining, still, because 
she is the minister’s wife, she may not entertain 
congenial friends to the exclusion of others. She 
entertains all the visiting preachers and temper- 
ance speakers, and who not. 

I heard the Reverend Mr. Harrington call his 
home the ‘‘Harrington Hotel.” I was there one 
day. This minister’s wife, who, in addition to the 
care of her house and two babies, was the junior 
superintendent of the Sunday school, chorister of 
the Young People’s Society and singer in the choir 
(to say nothing of calling every other afternoon 
with her husband), hurried in from the kitchen to 
greet me. 

She took me through the parsonage later. Up- 
stairs she showed me a large sewing room with two 
machines in it. 

**Do you dressmake,”’ I asked her, ‘‘for want of 
something to do?” 

She laughed. ‘Oh, no; the Ladies’ Sewing Circle 
meets here every two weeks!” 

Think of it! Home, sweet home! 

And how she suffers when it is whispered abroad 
throughout the congregation that Brother Harring 
ton isnot so good a pastor as he might be; that his 
sermons do not “‘draw”’; or, if they do draw, they 
are not spiritual; or they may be too spiritual; or 
he is too pronounced on this or that question, or he 
may not be pronounced enough; or he is not popu- 
lar with the young people; or he is too cultured, or 
perhaps not cultured enough. 

Man is made of sterner stuff, but the woman 
feels every cold look and studied slight. She dare 
not unburden her heart to a soul, and she must 
uphold and cheer her husband. 

The good people are so busy considering what is 
best for the church that they do not realize that 
they are barbarous in their cruelty to the preacher’s 
family. His effort has been sincere, manly and 
Christlike, but still hedoes not please, and he is 
treated like a criminal and made to feel like an 
outcast. 

And she—why, she gathers her little flock about 
her and says with a brave face though sinking 
heart: ‘‘Never mind, Sam, we may be changed 
at Conference.” 


| abe Seen by little the toils fasten. The people must 
~ be satisfied and the minister and his wife must 
earn the meager salary which is his. A preacher 
may say: ‘“‘ You hire me, you do not hire my wife. 
Understand that! She will do all she can, of course, 
as any other church member, but she has her home 
and that is first.” 

Poor man! He soon realizes that there is one 
member of his congregation who is listening to his 
sermons with strained ears and tense nerves; that 
in her goings-in and comings-out one member of 
his flock is under constant surveillance—true it 
may be favorable, but at any moment it may be 
come adverse, and it is always criticism; and he 
realizes that in all her relations with the church 
she cai a strain and a responsibility that he is 
powerle.. to remove. 

She goes on with one hand held over the home 
nest and her precious children, the other in that of 
her husband lifting the church. Some day she 
earns her rest and the tired body is clothed in its 
best, the choir sings ‘“‘Asleep in Jesus,”’ and the 
preacher-husband has paid the uttermost farthing 
and they lay her away very tenderly in a grave of 
beautiful flowers. 

Oh, bring your flowers while she lives! Let the 
preacher’s family have a home. Do not enter the 
parsonage as you do the church. Appoint a par 
sonage Committee and see that it does its duty. 
Do not drive her to the humiliation of begging for 
necessities. Expect things to wear out with use in 
the parsonage asin any other home. Lift from th« 
minister’s wife some of the everlasting burden of 
entertaining. 

If the church receives a visiting speaker offe 
your home for his entertainment. Do not expect o! 
her what you would not expect o! 
any other member of the. churcl 





ig lady was duly installed, hap 
y ignorant of the gathering storm 
of which she was the center. 

Poor thing! She was so blissfully 
contented with her big preacher 
husband. She did not know much 
about church, and attended all the 
services perfunctorily, and her hus 
band could not bear the thought of 
tearing the scales from the eyes of 
his bride. 

But one Sunday afternoon, from 
an upstairs window, she saw coming 
up the street, two by two, a company 
of men. They advanced solemnly. 
As they drew nearer she recognized 
them as her husband’s vestrymen. 
They were coming to the rectory. 
Her husband opened the door and 
led them into the living room. She 
leaned far over the balustrade, 
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GONE AWAY 


TO* SCHOOL 


BY CLARA GRIFFITH GAZZAM 


UST resting! In the quiet house 
No noisy feet upon the stair; 
No sudden rush along the hall; 
No call of “ Mother ! are you there?” 


Just resting! Not athing todo; 
No lessons to be heard today; 

No inky little hands to wash; 
No broken toys to put away. 


Just resting! Everything in place; 


The mending basket empty — quite; 


Not even stockings to be darned, 


Or trousers to be patched, tonight. 


Just resting! It is twilight time. 
I hear the clock upon the stairs 


Chime slowly till I've counted eight. | 
I wonder—who will hear his prayers! 


under like conditions. Remembe 
that she carries a responsibility o 
which you know nothing. This is: 
| drain which is not balanced by an) 
ordinary church work. Remembei 
that she has feelings, and that, whilk 
she is surrounded by pcople, het 
life is necessarily a lonely one. 


= 


| RING her the bright things, the 
best things, not church gossip 
and trouble. If it is possible do not 
feel that you are privileged to gossip 
about her any more than about any- 

one else. 
There is no office of ‘‘ minister’: 
| wife.” The wife of your pastor is a 
woman, a wife, a mother, a home 
maker—an individual. If it within 
you lies do not discuss her dress, 
her children, her table, her likes, her 
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listening. 
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anything! Be Christian! 
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Eh SE EAD 
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“Joe Was Down With the Car Last Sunday; 








By Kathleen Norr 


[ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


(l-Where the Janit 


|HEN you are house-hunting in the Big City 
it is well to be systematic. Take a map 
with you and cross off the blocks you have 
covered; for there are tens and hundreds of 
regions that are just alike, and it is an 
exaspers iting thing— after you have roused 
the janitor from the basement and he has 
plodded up three flights of stairs ahead of 
you with the key—to discover suddenly 
) that you have been there before; that that 
is the apartment that won’t do because it never gets any 
sun except in the kitchen. 

If you come from a small city, where all the houses are 
different, where you may choose between the old Perkins 
place that has the lovely garden and one of the new Mayberry 
flats where you get hot water and can have a gas stove, the 
narrowness of your choice of a dwelling in New York mad- 
dens and disheartens you. There are practically no geo- 
graphical limits to the search; there are new apartments as 
far downtown as Christopher Street, and even at One Hun- 
dred and Eightieth Street the city surrounds you. But they 
are all alike. 

When you have abandoned the idea of finding something 
odd and old and charming down near Washington Square 
and have turned aside from the cramped newness of a five- 
room, art-papered, hard-floored, boxlike section of a glar- 
ingly modern building, with its ice box in the kitchen and its 
hanging lamp over the dining table, its dumb-waiter and 

arbage service, then there is just one thing left for you: A 
large floor in an old-fashioned, hideous house with a brown- 
one front. Block after block after block, East Side and West 
Side, these five-floor, shabby houses stretch. Half your 
'riendsare in places identical with your own; you must remem- 
ler number and street when you go calling in New York. 





OU climb three or four nicked brownstone stairs from the 
street and enter large double doors. There are five little, 
lrass letter boxes in the space between the two doors, some 
with names fitted in, others with all sorts of circulars and 
lhusiness cards stuffed into them. Bells are under the boxes, 
nd there is also another bell in the usual place with a card 
scribed ‘‘Janitor’’ above it. The hallway is carpeted in 
1 and, as you climb the long, dark stairs, you smell dinners, 
pple sauce or cabbage cooking. 
The vacant apartment, when you reach it, smells old and 
ire, smells faintly of rotting wood and new paper put on 
over old plaster. Yet its walls are high, there is a homelike 
iality about the sun-flooded back bedroom, separated from 
darker bedroom by old-fashioned glass-paneled doors. 
here is a creaking, dark vld dumb-waiter, too, and a gas 
ove set against the red bricks that once backed an old 
rench range. 
And the front room, running across the whole house, 
ould be called a good-sized room even at home, and here in 
ew York may be considered enormous. The elevated train 
pretty close, and the apariment house opposite shuts off 
le view; but no matter. You are getting a good deal for 
our thirty—or thirty-five—or forty—dollars a month. 
In every one of these hundreds of old houses, snug as a bee 
n the heart of a rose there is a janitor, with, more often than 
ot, his wife and family. The janitor always lives in the 
asement and comes out to look up at you from the area 
vhen you ask him for the key. Behind him you see the 
windows of his front room, neatly curtained and perhaps 
vith a flower pot or even a bronze statuette showing beyond. 
It is a cheering thought, this of the janitors, when one 
ontemplates the poverty of the big city. Here are so many 
thousands of men, limited in development if not actually 
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incompetent, comfortably established and protected in so 
many thousands of apartment houses. The janitor never 
has to think of rent day; he can keep himself as warm as he 
likes with never a thought of a coal bill. He may recklessly 
summon the plumber or the electrician, and the tradespeople 
all sue for his favor. Best of all, should he desire a holiday 
he may freely take it, and reappear after it with no explana- 
tion whatever to the frenzied ringers of his bell. 


KIRKATIRP lived on the first floor in our apartment 
house, married to a man of even more distinguished 
lineage—a Venable, of Virginia. Mrs. Venable’s mother, old 
Mrs. Kirkatirp, liv ed with her daughter, and there was a 
fourth member of the family, a daughter about twenty-two. 

They kept no maid; they were very, very poor. Mr. 
Venable had been a rich man’s son; but there was no money 
left now, there was no joy left; everything was blotted out 
by bitter need. Mrs. Venable did the house work with deli- 
cate and skilled fingers, followed from dark room to dark 
room by her old, complaining mother. Miss Venable taught 
in a private school for forty dollars a month. The man of 
the family was unfortunate and seemed to have no steady 
source of income. 

Indeed, it was presently hinted to me by these suffering 
women that he had no source of income at all. The difficult 
tears of pride and renunciation were shed over an old 
diamond cross which had to be pawned. I heard their voices 
mourning back and forth for days over this episode; the 
daughter, who was frail, would come panting in from her 
work, all ready to comfort the older women again. 

Mrs. Venable never wasted a penny; she was an intelli- 


gent and well-educated woman and she bent all her energies 


upon economy. Sometimes 
the three women ate stale 


and never once did laughter or ease or plenty cross their 
dark threshold. 

There was, of course, a janitor,in our house, a mighty 
Irishman of about forty, with a fat wife whose hair was as 
black and shining as a crow’s wing. Mr. Shea had been in 
charge of a freight elevator ina large department house some 
ten years before, when a moment’s carelessness cost him a 
broken hip and a subsequent unfittedness for his own work. 

The Sheas tried several other things before they came to 
West Seventeenth Street to take the janitor’s flat; now they 
had been established in the basement about seven years. 

There were four children—lean, clean-skinned boys and 
girls with fine eyes, who were all as bright and saucy and 
independent as a flock of young eas gles. They would run 
errands, bringing you back a quart of milk from the dairy 
or a suit of clothes from the little tailor shop ten blocks 
away; they—especially the oldest girl—could help out with 
sweeping halls or washing windows, and Mrs. Shea gladly sat 
with anyone’s baby for fifty cents a night, came to help out 
your company dinner for a dollar, and did small washing 
beautifully for less than the regular laundries. 

On Sundays in summer the Sheas went off early in the 
morning to Coney Island; once a week at least they went in 
a body to the “movies.” Other nights the children studied 
their lessons, and Lizzie, the oldest girl, banged on an old 
piano they had somehow secured. 


O MUCH I always knew of the Sheas. More light was 
thrown upon their affairs one evening—a Thursday eve- 
ning, as it happened—when a frozen pipe had obliged me to 
send for the janitor. Shea fixed the pipe in about one min- 
ute; he was mysteriously gifted where pipes were concerned. 
When the water was running freely again he stood smiling 
in the warm, bright kitchen. 

“Well, it’s grand it come through so aisy,”’ said Shea in 
reference to the water. ‘‘Whin ye sint f’r me I thought it was 
all up wid me Thursday night.” 

“Are your Thursday evenings especially busy?’’ I asked. 

“Well, the boy and I go over to the church to sing,”’ he 
said. George, his second-born, was ‘‘the boy.” 

“To—sing?”’ 

“Sure we sing. I’ve sung in the male choir these four 
years and the boy began last year. I get me three hundred 
a year for it and Jarge gets one, and ’tis aisy, pleasant work; 
and now and thin a big funeral or wedding does be comin’ 
along, and that’s extra.”” He wrenched the faucet open; 
there was a splash of water before he wrenched it shut again. 

“Well, I’m fixed very comfortable,’ pursued Mr. Shea 
modestly. ‘I get me flat for nothing, coal and phone thrown 
in. Then, f’r each of the other houses in the row I get twenty 
a month—that’s eighty. I keep up the fires in winter, but 
that’s the hardest work I do. Mrs. Shea likes to do a bit of 
work now that the children are all growing up; but she keeps 


that money f’r the girls’ things. Now, whin Lizzie marries 
in January - —_" 
‘Lizzie! leshe going to be married? But how old is she?”’ 


I demanded, amazed; for Lizzie looked about fifteen. 

““She’s got a good feller. She’s eighteen,’ said her father, 
carefully restoring to its owner the fuzzy chicken that the 
baby had flung on the floor. “He's chauffoor f’r the Tillman 
family; they’ve got a grand place in Westbury that they 
don’t live in but three months a year. Joe’s got a little house 
there—there’s chickens and fruit and cows and I don’t know 
what all—and it’ll never cost Lizacent. Joe was down with 
the car last Sunday; he took us all f’r a spin.” 

‘Well, that all sounds pleasant,’ I said. 

‘It is—it is,’ he agreed heartily. And, 
winked at the baby. ‘ You'll be runnin’ 
of these days, my fine feller, ”” said he. 

It was just before Lizzie’s wedding that I heard that the 
Sheas were going away. The oldest boy had his first job and 
couldn’t live at home unless they moved farther downtown. 
Mr. Shea eventually became janitor for an immense apart- 
ment house in West Nineteenth Street at a very good salary. 

But long before this was settled I had a sudden thought of 
the Venables. Of course they were aristocrats; but then, 
they were not known in the big city, they had no friends 
here. Suppose the unfortunate man of the house turned 
janitor—eighty dollars a month and no rent to pay! Perhaps 
Marybell could occasionally go to Coney Island at that rate. 
Perhaps they would all be happier in the five rooms on the 
basement floor than in the six rooms one flight up. 


departing, he 
a car yourself one 


DID what I could. I went in to call on the Venables. I 
sat in their shabby, dark parlor, describing Shea’s duties, 
his perquisites, his privileges. Mrs. Kirkatirp was reminded 
to tell some anecdotes of her father’s old butler. Mrs. 
Venable was evidently wrapped in some bitter thought; she 
paid small attention to me. Marybell came in, cold and 
with wet feet, and asked her mother a quick question whose 
answer in the negative seemed to drive her still farther into 
silence and reserve. 
declare one almost envies a creature like Shea,” said 
Mrs. Venable with a sad little laugh as I prepared to go. 
‘“Not enough to really step into his shoes, I suppose?’”’ 
I hazarded bravely, but feeling my spine turn cold. 
I am sure she understood 





bread and hot tea for their 
luncheon; I know that some- 
times they were almost faint 
for need of food. Days and 
days and weeks went by, as 
apparently years had gone by, 
and still there was no change 
in their condition. 

Old Mrs. Kirkatirp, her thin 
fingers icy—for she had come 
from a warm climate and 
shivered all winter long— 
would make me astately apo!- 
ogy at the tea hour. Miss 
Venable never brought her 
friends—if she had any—to 
the house. She wiped dishes 
and ironed handkerchiefs in 
the evenings. The only time 
1 ever saw the mother cry 
although often I saw her with 
red eyes—was when one day 
she told me in a burst of 
Marybell’s goodness; only a 
girl, she said, witha girl’s love 
of good times and pretty 
things, and yet what an angel 
she was to them all! 








INCHED and repressed 
and isolated, life in the 
Venable apartment went on 
and on through the moist heat 
of summer and the long winter, 
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“If | Spoke of Fnvving Poor Shea, it Was in Bad Tastes; 


| am Sorry 


me, for she never was quite 
the same after that, never cor- 
dial or confidential again as 
she had been. She visibly 
gathered her forces together 
for areply. ‘‘ Not—quite—a 
thing to joke about, is it?’ 
she said gently. “If I spoke 
of envying poor Shea, it was 
in bad taste; lamsorry. We 
shall all miss him; although, 
if Mr. Venable succeeds ina 
little matter that is almost 
settled, I hope we shall not be 
here much longer ourselves. 
You are going? But it was 
very sweet of you to come in; 
we are so much alone.” 

Coming sadly upstairs, | 
met Lizzie humming ‘Too 
Much Mustard’’ as she raised 
a cloud of dust from the old 
stair carpet. 

‘My hat’s come home; it’s 
something grand,”’ said Lizzie. 
“There ain’t anyone in the 
world I’d change places with. 
What’!l you bet there’s many 
a swell wouldn’t mind being 
in my shoes?” 

“To bet implies a difference 
of opinion, Lizzie,”’ said I. 











NOTE—Another story in this series of 
little tales of a big city will appear in an 
early number of THE JOURNAL, 
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mIN THE Middle West we are 
| living through a period which 
came to the Eastern States long 
ago. People are deserting their 
| country homes, turning the land 
| over to renters and leaving old 
{|| houses that once sheltered the 
¥e4\\| “landed aristocracy” to decay 











|| or to the infelicitous remodel- 
== ing of a generation which, it 
must be admitted, is for the most part degenerate. 

The county in which I live resembled in its 
earlier days the old-time shires of England. There 
were county families of wealth and prominence. 
They lived on their own farms, attended pros- 
perous country churches, supported subscription 
schools and sent their young people to colleges and 
seminaries. This stock of people is now practically 
extinct. 

The mania for town life has robbed the farms 
and the country churches of their best people, and 
though just now a tide of young people, educated 
in our state institutions, is flowing back to the 
farms, their life really centers about the town, 
since automobiles make it easy for them to come 
and go. 

When one is nosing about old roads in semi- 
aimless fashion one can’t quite give up the idea 
that a grand old house with outside chimneys and 
small-paned windows and a front door with a fan- 
light must contain some of the old-fashioned faces, 
something of the old atmosphere one loved in 
childhood. 

What was that atmosphere and why do we miss 
it so? Why does the heart faint when the mistress 
of the house, dressed in a style intended to copy 
the fashions but only succeeding in a squalid imi- 
tation because of poor material and bad work— 
shod in “sloppy” slippers and with frowzy hair 
and an assumption of jauntiness that gives her a 
strange lack of dignity—appears at the door, and 
we spy beyond her, in the grand old rooms, cheap 
floral rugs, a green-painted iron bedstead and a 
dreadful table with a plush album and a brutal 
flowered red and green and yellow ‘“‘ornamental”’ 
lamp on it? 

It is because the sweet dignity of the old house 
demands a dignified mistress—the intelligence, the 
eye to the beautiful with which the place was 
planned, seem to plead eloquently for an interior 
atmosphere in keeping with its outward semblance. 


“cc 


WE in nine out of ten delightful-looking old 
/ places you will find the old-time spirit fled, 
and though you may occasionally happen upon a 
very intelligent woman in one of these old places 
it is not the rule; most of the interiors smack of 
‘*drawings’’ conducted by the stores in the county 
seats, of souvenirs from street fairs gaudily exhib- 
ited, of prizes given with merchandise and of 
dreadful wall paper chosen by the owner of the 
place because it is cheap. 

Now, I declare that as the women of a nation are, 
so will its civilization be. When there is a lack at 
home it will show in the public life of the com- 
munity. 

If the women of a country neighborhood are 
apathetic, overworked, shallow in mind, melan- 
choly with the notion that theirs is a hard and 
gloomy life, their sons will be lazy and common; 
they will be jealous of professional men who make 
more money than farmers; and the result will be 
that they either leave the farms or become indo- 
lent and careless, negligent in their own appearance 
and in the looks of things around them. 

Occasionally, to be sure, some clever fellow and 
his energetic wife fall to on the work with a vim, 
and the result is one of the thrifty country homes 
which are the ‘backbone of the nation.” 

When we look back to those dear old country 
homes where the sunshine seemed always lingering 
and there was balm of Gilead for all hearts as- 
sembled there, who was the ruling spirit of the 
place? The answer is instantaneous: Of course it 
was the woman of the house. 

This being true then, it will always be true so 
long as home constitutes our ideal of the center of 
civilization. 

At the close of a day’s canvassing for antiques I 
drew up before a white farmhouse set in the midst 
of a grand grove of forest trees, a driveway leading 
through the pleasant shade to the barns and out- 
houses at the rear of the dwelling. 

Though nothing looked modern, all was in good 
repair. Gates and fences were in fine condition and 
as I went in at the back door I noticed that there 
was none of the disagreeable backdoor suggestion 
of débris and offal one so frequently finds at back 
doors. It takes industry and vigilance to keep the 
back dooryard clean and pretty. 

Only a woman who has done kitchen work thor- 
oughly understands this. When one is preparing 
food, often of necessity in a hurry, often weary 
fairly beyond the point of caring and sometimes 
actually physically unable to work—for women, of 
all people, do work when they are not able—there 
is an immense lot of offal to be disposed of. 


"he BE sure, the disposition of such material is 
an easier problem on the farm than in the city, 
because it goes to the hogs; but slop buckets are 
not objects of beauty, and water thrown out around 
the doorway kills grass and flowers; so great tact 
and management are necessary if the back door is 
to preserve an appearance of beauty. 

Here at this lovely old farmstead, Madeira 
vines were climbing at the porch and the windows; 
flowers were blooming gayly, and the sweet green 
grass, unsmirched by any hint of human ‘‘vile- 
ness,”’ grew quite up to the steps of the clean, cool 
porch. 

It is of the type of woman I met there that I 
wish especially to speak. She was not fashionable, 
she was not rich, but in her I recognized the typi- 
fication of the thing America needs more than it 
needs any other thing, unless it be men with high 
ideals, good morals and business sense combined. 

She was just a widely intelligent woman who 
was willing to stay at home and to make home as 
comfortable and as beautiful as a pair of willing 


A Plain Country Woman 


hands and an intelligent head can make it. Need I 
mention the result? Do you not know without my 
saying it that there was an ‘“‘air’’ about the place 
that kings and queens might well envy and that 
many a grand modern home lacks and can never 
have, because—well, because of several things? 

The especial thing I wish to speak of in this 
paper is the actual difficulty of being the sort of 
woman the world most needs. Some of the philos- 
ophers have declared that the hard is the good. 
Certainly thoroughness is never easy. 

As a nation the American people lack thorough- 
ness, and as individuals the American people are 
the victims of haphazard teaching and of methods 
of work lacking the foundation of thoroughness 
that insures success. 

We can preach to women of the duty and beauty 
of making home life the preéminent thing in their 
sojourn on this earth, but who knows how hard it 
isto do this? It was not so difficult fifty years ago 
when the ideals for women were along domestic 
lines. 

Do not try to tell me that the home in which the 
mistress has ceased the busy activities that once 
engrossed her is happier than it was when she was 
ardent in all the sweet pursuits of housekeeping. 
I know better. 

I have seen too many women drifting into mel- 
ancholy, wishing to travel, hunting for some public 
work to do, running to board meetings and fretting 
over the servant problem. I have searched in too 
many houses for the lost spirit that used to greet 
me like a tangible blessing. 


UT the woman at whose doorway I once more 

sensed this tangible essence of home was built 
entirely on the common-sense plan. It sounds fine 
and grand to preach about this, but, in order to 
achieve the cleanliness and order and beauty of her 
home, the woman had to give up much that our 
modern women value. Complexion, figure, hands, 
feet and dress all suffer from contact with the vital 
part of housekeeping, especially in the country. 

Just as men who do the important work of the 
world must go coarsely dressed and give up the 
outward appearance of gentlemen, so women who 
touch the lines of life at first hand must be dressed 
as professionals. 

When I go into a store I can tell whether or not 
the proprietor is actively on the job himself— 
there is a difference in the way the salespeople 
greet me; the place has a palpable invitation and 
solicitation for my patronage. It is exactly so in 
the household. The presence of a busy and inter- 
ested mistress of the place makes the whole atmos- 
phere of the place. 

Now, in view of the fact that it is very hard to 
get down to homekeeping in a thorough effort to 
make the most of it, even to the possibilities of the 
back yard and the alley fence, many women allow 
themselves to ask the question: ‘Is it worth the 
sacrifice?’’ Let me ask, is it a sacrifice? What else 
would you be doing? 

The fact is that, in ‘‘ working yourself to death,”’ 
you are actually creating something. This is what 
women fail to realize. Whenever you set your 
house in order, making it sweet and restful and 
establishing within it thoughts and faiths that 
are tangible leading strings to God, you create a 
blessed little sanctuary for some human soul—if it 
be just your own all alone. Nothing can be greater. 

Don’t ‘work yourself to death’’—this is a great 
fallacy—work yourself to life, knowing that to be 
busy is the greatest privilege life offers. Don’t dress 
in ugly fashion or neglect your hair or allow your 
face to sag and your shoulders to droop—it isn’t 
necessary. 

Though really old, the woman whom I so ad- 
mired was fine-looking. Her hair had a delightful 
ripple and her face was set in strong lines denoting 
faith and courage. This is beauty. This plain 
woman would have made a wonderful model for a 
great artist. This woman was widely intelligent 
and well read. 

Housekeeping—homekeeping—even on a farm, 
of all occupations offers the finest opportunities for 
self-education. This is especially true now since so 
many conveniences have been added to domestic 
work. A very little reading of the right sort each 
day, a very little time spent teaching the children, 
talking things over with them and their father, 
will keep the household on an educational basis. 


N! YW, as to the reward for investing one’s best 
4 N years in hard work and quiet pursuits which 
it seems do not make a show. 
‘*What is the use? 
ciates it?” 

You may be very sure the community is en- 
riched by it, though it may not appear so on the 
surface. Every woman who contributes a fine 
home atmosphere is, even if unconsciously, a pil- 
lar of the state. Let me emphasize, if possible, 
that the women who dress in extremes of fashion 
and live for a mere round of idle, unproductive 
if showy—‘‘interests’’ manufactured to make it 
appear they are ‘‘busy”’ do not count. 

The community is certainly benefited by the 
plain women who do the work, always provided 
they do it intelligently. The pitiful drudge who 
keeps the mind narrow and bitter is a constant 
social menace. 

If you make the doing of very plain, wholesome 
things—daily things that must be done if we live 
a part of your life, and learn to love them, you will 
never then be ‘‘forced”’ to do them; you will like 
to do them. Never envy prominent people. Great 
is the fall thereof when they too fall, as they too 
will. 

There is only one way on earth by which you can 
put yourself and your family on an equality with 
great people. That is by being contented with 
your daily surroundings. If they satisfy your 
longings you areelected. If they donot, set to work 
to make them satisfy you. Don’t forget that the 
kitchen, the garden, the child, are all business 
openings offered you by the Great Architect. 


Women often ask: 
Who knows it? Who appre- 








The Minister’s Wife 


HERE’Sa question forever bob- 
bing up in religious circles these 
days. Itis: ‘Why Do Men 

|| Not Attend Church?” The 

||| ministers talk and talk and talk 
sil about it, but, being ministers, 
| they can’t, of course, be ex- 
| pected to see the question from 

{ Wie" | the standpoint of the men. If 
——= ==——! any minister could go out and 
do the work of some man in his congregation he 
would learn a heap of mighty surprising things 
in the course of a month. ‘‘Contrariwise,”’ as 
Tweedledee says, the man who thinks that being 

a minister, and having one’s church supported and 
run by the women, is a “‘soft snap,”’ just ought to 

be in the clerical coat for about one week. J could 

tell him a few things! 

I’ve thought many a time I’d like to catch some 
man unaware and ask him point blank why he 
didn’t go to church. But I’d have to take off that 
halo, and that pious expression and those angel 
wings, that my station is supposed to invest me 
with, before I did it. 

As a minister’s wife I could never get the 
straight out-and-out answer I was seeking. It 
would be polite, evasive, apologetic—anything but 
direct. You see, a minister’s wife is understood 
to be like the katydid of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
“a testy little dogmatist,’’ who says ‘‘an undis- 
puted thing in such a solemn way.” 

Maybe you wouldn’t believe it, but there really 
are folks who think that a preacher’s wife goes 
about saying: ‘‘My good friend, do you go to 
church? If you do not go to church I can tell you 
where you will go, and you won’t like to hear it 
either.” 

Do you imagine my talking like that? 
please don’t. For really I couldn’t do it. 

It was during the ministerial vacation, on a 
stage ride through sweet-smelling woods and pas- 
tures green, under a gloriously blue summer sky, 
that we had as companion for a good part of the 
way a man who absolutely failed to discover that 
the easy-going vacation garments and joyous 
visage of the dominie concealed a solemn, mirth- 
destroying parson. 






Well, 


~\UR fellow passenger was a sociable soul with a 
contagious laugh. His comments on the 
region and his hilarious anecdotes of the inhab- 
itants were most entertaining, and, after a long 
spell of deacons and Sunday-school officers—so 
different ! 
Before they had been half an hour in talk he 
smote the dominie mightily and resoundingly on 
his back in joyous appreciation of some ministerial 


joke. It was a distinctly new and thrilling sensa- 
tion to behold that sacred—and usually somberly 
clad—back so recklessly thumped by a profane 
hand! 


But the parson appeared not to mind it in the 
least. On the contrary his eyes twinkled as though 
he quite enjoyed it. Ministers ave human, you 
know, and some of them are ‘‘own folks”’ and like 
to be used that way. 

In some way— it wasn’t the parson’s doing, I’m 
sure—the conversation turned on churches and 
church-going. 

**And which one do you attend?” I asked. 

He smiled cheerfully. ‘‘None of ’em.”’ 

It was an opportunity to put my question: 

‘*Would you mind telling me why you don’t go 
to church?” 

‘*Just as soon as not. 
clusive in the church.” 

‘***Too’—I stopped just in time—‘‘‘exclusive!’”’ 

“Yes, you might call it that. They are ready 
enough to take your money and they expect to get 
it, too, but they don’t care much of anything about 
you afterward.” 

Verily here was a straight out-and-out answer! 

“Tf can tell you my experience, if you want to 
hear it,’’ he said. 

Of course I wanted to hear it. 
can remember it, it was like this: 

From a little town where they knew everybody, 
he went with his family to a young and growing 
city where they knew no one. He went into busi- 
ness with very little capital. His wife was a 
friendly body who liked to ‘“‘ neighbor with tolks.”’ 
She looked forward to making friends in her new 
home. She expected to do this through the 
church—the church she was a member of. So, 
their first Sunday in the city, they went to the 
church of her faith. He went with her. He wasn’t 
a church member, but he was ‘‘ brought up to go to 
meeting.” 

No one spoke to them save the usher who 
showed them seats. Next time they went it was 
the same. Then the wife thought, if they should 
hire seats, people would understand they meant to 
go there regularly. They did so. Not long after 
that the minister and his wife called on them and 
said that the church people would be delighted to 
meet them. It would appear that the minister was 
not especially familiar with the ways of his flock, 
for others manifested no eagerness to meet the 
newcomers. 

Then one day a woman came—as a caller, his 
wife supposed, till she found that she was being 
solicited to give a dollar to the missionary society. 
And “‘soliciting’’ is a long way from calling, as 
some of you know. 


They’re too darned ex- 


And as well as I 


*OON came another woman. They were about to 
~ havea sale and asupper at the church. Would 
Mrs. B like to make something for the fancy- 
work table—any little thing? And give some 
chicken salad? And buy tickets? All told, that 
fair cost them over five dollars. But the wife ar- 
gued that unless she took an interest in church 
work and was ready to help whenever asked, she 
really couldn’t expect ‘‘they”? would take any 
interest in her. 

For his part, the husband said it looked to him 
like a case of buying your way in; but if his wife 
wanted to belong to a church like that, why, bless 
her heart, so she should, as long as he could find 
the money ! 


(Page 30) 


And then a young woman came. She said she \ 
seen them at church (she had given no outwa 
and visible sign of it, however!) and was sure th-y 
would want to give something toward the pu: .¢ 
they were to give the minister for Christmas. Aid 
she calmly proffered a little book and pencil. |t 
contained the names and sums of money alrea:'y 
given. There was nothing less than two dollirs 
subscribed. 

The husband knew how his wife felt about 
but at that time he had to count every dime abo it 
three times before he spent it. The church fair hid 
hit him pretty hard and unexpectedly, but, as ‘ie 
expressed it, he “never yipped.”? He did sone 
rapid thinking, decided he could wear his old shows 
a while longer—and put his name down for five 
dollars. 

And then what did that young woman do but 
turn to his wife and say: 

“And now, Mrs. B 
like to give?” 

Well, it went on that way for weeks and months. 
All this while no one had really called on them but 
the minister and his wife, and, as our friend 
naively remarked, “That didn’t count for much in 
one way, because, of course, they had to call; it 
was what a minister was hired to do.” 

But the wife kept on going to church. She was 
going to do her part. And she wasn’t easily dis 
couraged. Two or three ladies had come up and 
spoken to her as she came out of church. They 
told her they were coming to call on her just «as 
soon as they could get time to do so. But they 
were awfully busy just then; there was so much 
church work! 





, how much would you 


ND at last the wife had a real caller (as dis- 
tinguished from the minister’s family!). It 
was a lady who sat not far from them in church. 
There was no doubt as to her identity as a genuine 
visitor, because she explained, as soon as she came 
in, that she was a member of the hospitality com- 
mittee of the church and it was her duty to call on 
strangers. (I think, from the way he spoke, that 
the husband didn’t like to have his wife’s acquaint- 
ance regarded as a duty!) 

The children were going to Sunday school and 
his wife joined the sewing society, having been told 
by her hospitality committee caller that it was 
such a good way to get acquainted with the ladies 
of the church. 

And she brought home a lot of things to work 
on when she ought to have been resting. He told 
her so too. 

And all the while, he said, he was getting mad- 
der, and madder, and madder. It hadn’t taken 
those women any time to find out where he lived 
when they wanted money for the church. Not 
only that, but they came to his store to beg for 
various things. It was: 

‘Oh, Mr. B——, will you give us this, that and 
the other?” 

Yet when he met some of them on the street 
afterward, did they know him? Not always, by 
any means. 

And yet the papers were full of stuff about the 
receptions and teas and parties some of the women 
in the church were all the time giving. It looked 
to him as if they did have time to get acquainted 
with some folks—if they wanted to. 

Sunday after Sunday he went to church with his 
wife. Inwardly rebellious but outwardly calm, 
he listened to the young minister’s sermons on 
Christian fellowship, and brotherly love, and the 
duty of being kind to one another. He liked that 
minister first rate: ‘‘ He was pretty young and hada 
lot to learn, but he meant well.’’ All the same it 
was like seeing a man butt his head against a stone 
wall when the parson stood up and week after 
week talked about Christian fellowship and broth- 
erly love to a lot of folks that didn’t know what it 
meant. 

**So,”’ he said, “I quit going to church. Didn’t 
do me any good to go and get mad about it!” 

b IS wife was not a “‘nagger,”’ so she didn’t urge 
him. She continued to attend, and by the 
time she had ‘‘taken her letter’? from her home 
church, and had joined the missionary society and 
the sewing circle, she began to get acquainted. 

Meanwhile they’d had sickness in the family and 
the neighbors came right in as soon as they knew 
it and did all they could to help. They never 
stopped to ask what church they belonged to or 
what social set they moved in. They just came 
in and lent a hand. 

That was what he called real Christianity. If 
the church was like that he would still be going to it. 
Meanwhile, a place that wasso frozen you couldn't 
get in with an ice pick was too cold for him. 

I omit the occasional swears he used. They were 
mild ones. And I won’t repeat that he called the 
women ‘‘a lot of fussy old hens.”’ 

Now, I know you'll say that his case is excep 
tional. I understand that perfectly. Of cours« 
you haven’t anyone in your church who is waiting 
patiently to ‘‘ make friends’”—someone whom you 
meet only when you are out foraging for shekel 
or provender for the good of the cause—someone 
who is called on only by the official board oi 
hospitality (heaven save the mark!), or by the 
minister and his wife who “have to’’? 

Oris there? Oh, don’t wait to hold a committee 
meeting to decide who is to do the visiting! Gx 
now—for your own good and for that of you 
church. 

Be a neighbor first and a church member after- 
ward. It is especially unfortunate that there 
should be any distinction between the two, but a 
good many people can bear witness that there is 
And isn’t it true that 


High thoughts and nobie in all lands 
Help me; my soul is fed by such. 
But ah! the touch of lips and hands— 

The human touch! 
Warm, vital, close, life’s symbols dear 
These need I most, and now, and here. 


Solace tee Gana ein 
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“On the Road” on the Famous Fairbanks and Valdez Trail i 


Club Work ina 


‘ar-Off 


Alaska r 


By Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker 


‘“‘Copper-bound, 
Gold-crowned, 
Flower-gowned Valdez” 
UCH was the farewell that was chanted to us 
as we left the Alaskan town of Valdez after 
a three days’ stay last June. Never can I 
forget the picture of the little village nestling by 
the sea, amid the snow-covered mountains, with 
greensward here and there, tiny waterfalls leaping 
from cliff to cliff, and a great sullen glacier, like an 
awful beast of prey, crouching in the background. 
Never was I so deeply impressed with the power 
for good of women’s clubs as after my “pastoral”’ 
call on one of the most distant of our parishes—for 
one must remember that Valdez is one thousand 
miles from Seattle. 

The Valdez Study Club is made up of twelve 
women, representing not alone various states in 
the Union but several foreign countries; hence 
one must travel far to find a more cosmopolitan 
group. I noted that they have one graduate of 
Bryn Mawr, one of Berkeley, and two from other 
colleges. 

The visitor is especially impressed by the well- 
modulated voices and the careful speech; evi- 
lently a love for pure English is characteristic of 
the women of this club. So keen is their interest 
that they have no fines for absence, because not 
to be able to attend the club meeting is one of the 
createst misfortunes that can overtake them. 


te. wife of the Episcopal rector told us that 
last winter was her first January in Alaska. 
\fter weeks of glorious weather it happened that a 
blizzard came on club day. When you reflect that 
this blizzard comes straight over miles and miles 
of glacier, and that the snow is so thick in the air 
that one can hardly see, you will realize that it 
was no ordinary storm that confronted the little 
club. The rector’s wife decided she would not 
venture out, but when she thought of the com- 
fortable home and the stimulating companionship 
awaiting her she sallied forth, and, after slipping 
ind falling half a dozen times in the space of a 
block and a half, arrived at her hostess’ to find 
all the other members of the club present. They 

cept no social invitations on the club afternoon, 
be the invitations ever so tempting. 

They find time to read widely. One of them 
remarked: ‘‘When we ‘go out’ [this is their ex- 
pression for coming to the States] we find little 
time for thought or reading, so the first thing we 
do when we ‘come in’ is to take up the pile of 
magazines that has accumulated during our absence 
and catch up with the thought of the world.” 

Some three years ago the club joined the Gen- 
eral Federation, and since that time the members 
have made still more effort to keep in touch with 
the great movements that are of such vital interest 
to the women of our country. They have in 
an interesting fashion unconsciously epitomized 
through their own experience the history of the 
evolution of women’s clubs. Beginning as a study 

lub, with perhaps the one idea of self-improve- 
ment, they were finally led some two years ago 
into the organization of a Civic League which now 
numbers fifty members. 

In its short existence this league has become a 
power for good in Valdez. It has instituted a thor- 
sugh clean-up week, during which the boys of the 
‘community are stirred to generous rivalry in 
xathering piles of refuse. When a property owner 
s careless the Civic League does not hesitate, in 

ery courteous but decided tones, to let him know 
that he is trespassing upon therightsof hisneighbor. 


\ THERE was no place for the children to play 
4X except the streets, and as saloons are still 
1umerous in some parts of Alaska, the women spent 
between two and three hundred dollars in fitting 
ip for a playground an ideal spot on the edge of 
the village. Here with modern apparatus, with 
insurpassed beauty of environment, the children 
£ the community have healthful recreation, while 
omfortable seats give the motliers a chance to sit 
ind look on. It is significant that we found many 
fathers interested spectators also. 

The Civic League established close relationship 
with the schools. Some two hundred trees and 
rose bushes were bought, planted about the school 
buildings, and sold to various property owners. 
Che trees donated for the school bear the names 
f the givers. Willows were planted on the dike 
that the Government has recently erected to pro- 
ect the town from the glacierstream. Wild flowers 
have been scattered far and near; newcomers are 
encouraged to plant such vegetables as the short 
season will allow to mature. 


Speaking of the schools, it is interesting to note 
that since it is well-nigh impossible for the teach- 
ers to obtain a boarding place in Valdez many of 
the young women have been forced to keep house 
for themselves; thus proving more and more the 
need of a school manse in the small town as well 
as in the country. 

A library started by the Episcopal church has 
received the help of both the Study Club and the 
Civic League. This library is the one place in 
the town where men who have no families and 
who are not members of the social club of the 
community can find a clean, warm, comfortable 
reading room. There is great need of money for 
the running expenses; as it is now, there is no 
librarian, the club women giving their services 
in turn. 


We. impresses one most, however, with the 
life in Valdez is the wonderful spirit of the 
people. In the first place they love Alaska, and 
the children are intensely proud of being native 
sons and daughters—‘‘sour doughs,” as they are 
called, because the original Alaskans were sup- 
posed to be able to make good bread from sour 
dough. 

Nowhere have I seen a finer spirit of codpera- 
tion, a better example of the community spirit; 
whatever Valdez undertakes, it undertakes as a 
united whole. A problem that confronts the town 
is a problem not alone for the men or for the women, 
but for the men, women and children. 

During my visit there came to me again and 
again a vision that, let us hope, may be realized: 
In May, 1916, the Biennial Convention of the 
General Federation is to be held in New York 
City. Every state in our Union has now its 
State Federation and is a member of this general 
body. Alaska, the only genuine territory that is 
left, will be the last child that can be born into 
this happy family. While its distances are 
enormous, yet the energy and determination of 
its people are such that I firmly believe they 
will organize a territorial Federation and be wel- 
comed with due ceremony into the body of the 
General Federation, 
at what will probably 


Wood, Manager of the Bureau of 


nt Conducted by Mis. Percy V. Pennybacker, President of the Ger neral Federation of 
Woimen’s Clubs, and Mrs. Mary I. 





The Great Valdez Glacier “ Crouching in the Background” 
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MONG the women’s clubs of America the age 
Ae home-building has arrived, and hun 
dreds of letters have been received asking 
for plans, suggestions and information of all 
kinds for the raising of money and the building 
of club houses. Probably nothing argues more 
for the stability of the club movement than this 
desire on the part of club women to own and 
operate their own club homes. 

For various reasons, chief among which is the 
varying membership of the average woman's 
club, it is better to establish, first of all, a com- 
mittee of women, the members of which are to 
be actual stockholders in the new enterprise. The 
first step of this committee will then be to become 
incorporated, not as a woman’s club but as a 
separate and distinct corporation, which may 
be, and often is, called the ‘‘Woman’s Realty 
Company.” 

It will be necessary for some tentative plans 
to be made and such questions carefully con- 
sidered as: ‘‘ How expensive a house is desired?”’ 
“How much money can be raised for this pur- 
pose?”’ “Is the house to be simply a home for 
the club, orisit to be a business venture? And, 
if the latter, what are the probabilities of such a 
venture’s becoming a paying enterprise?” 

A business woman of experience, if possible, or 
at least a woman of known good executive ability, 
should be chosen as the president of the corpora- 
tion. In some cases this woman may be the club 
president, but unless there are unusually good 
reasons for her selection it is better to choose 
another, thus keeping the club and the club-house 
management separate from each other. 


N ISSUING stock the price of shares should 
be kept sufficiently low to enable as many 
members as possible to become stockholders. The 
club itself should also become responsible for a 
larger block of stock and women chosen from the 
club to represent that stock in the new company; 
in this representative body the president of the 
club should always be named ex officio. This cour- 

tesy is due her and should never be overlooked. 
Rules of procedure 


= " should be drawn up, 
be the largest women’s . adopted and adhered 
convention in the his- to quite rigidly. Only 
tory of the United The Aim of This Department the very best of rea- 
States. sons should change 
There are some who UR plan is to present each month these rules, and then 
read this article who an inspirational message from only after mature de- 
will like to send to the Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, President liberat ion. 
president of the Study of the General Federation of Women’s The realty com- 


Club of Valdez, and 
the president of the 
Aurora Club of Nome, 
Alaska (the two clubs 
in the General Federa- 
tion), club calendars, 
outlines of work, in- 
teresting clippings 
about things accom- 
plished by women in 
the various localities. 
This sisterly act will 
place you in touch 
with a group of the 
truest and bravest 
women in the world. 


Federation. 


pare for each 


Clubs. We hope in this way to bring 
directly to THE JOURNAL’S millions of 
readers the plans and aspirations of the 
In addition Mrs. Mary I 
of the Bureau of In- 
formation of the Federation, will pre- 
number a concrete 
enumeration of things accomplished 
by clubs and State Federations, and 
will further interpret the spirit that 
has made possible the progress of the the enterprise; it is 
women’s club movement. 


Wood, Manager 


pany is then ready to 
dispose of the stock, 
to consult architects 
and builders, to adopt 
plans suited to their 
needs, and to com- 
mence upon their 
great undertaking. 
The small amount 
of money possible to 
raise need not be too 
great a deterrent to 


only necessary to ac 
cept the old adage of 
pavengermans | our grandmothers and 





Going Out on a Surgical Case in Far-Off Alaska 
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Building 
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By Mirs. Mar 


Among Clubs 
ry |. Wood 


“cut the garment according to the cloth.” If the 
club is small or located in a small community the 
club house must needs be smaller and less preten- 
tious than in larger centers. 

Of the effect which house-building has upon the 
club a member of the Kansas City Atheneum, a 
club of 625 members, writes: 

Every large woman's club should build a club house, 
not so much for the sake of the house itself as for the 
building of it. We are going to venture the assertion 
that the club-house ‘“‘idea’’ has done more to develop 
the Kansas City Athenz#um than all of its twenty 
years of intellectual, esthetic and ethical. class-study 
combined. Why? Because it has created out of the 
loose collection of individual minds a fine, robust 
esprit de corps; and not until an organization has 
really achieved a composite personality is it in a con- 
dition even to begin to grow and expand. 

‘he Kansas City Atheneum came into existence 
about two decades ago as an association of eight de- 
partments of separate and often mutually exclusive 
interests. For several years its members were so 
absorbed in self-culture that the y almost forgot the 
aim of its founders, which was to “‘ promote sympathy 
and united efforts for the broadening of humanity and 
the elevation of society.” 

The writer of the above knew well whereof she 
spoke (or wrote), for the Atheneum began in 1897 
to plan for its club home, and-.at that time the 
Atheneum Club House es ame into ex 
istence. It was incorporated with a capital of ter 
thousand dollars, which was materially increased 
later, and shares were placed at five dallas each 

Most interesting is the story of the progress for 
six years from the foundation of the company to 
the completion of the fine fireproof brick building 
with its cut-stone trimmings, and handsome stone 
steps leading to the interior, where dining room, 
annex, tea room, kitchen and coat room occupy 
the basement and lobby; reception room, office, 
auditorium, stage and dressing room the first floor; 
while marbleized stairways lead to a music room 
and classrooms on the floor above. 


YROMINENT among the many interesting re- 
ports of club activities this month is the work 
of the auxiliary members of the North End Club of 
Chicago, Illinois. This club has most successfully 
solved the problem of introducing into its member- 
ship the daughters and young woman friends of its 
older members. These young women, ranging in 
ages from fifteen to twenty-five years, when in- 
dorsed by the club members, form an Auxiliary 
Committee, to which are extended all the privileges 
of the club except that of voting. 

The committee has worked very hard and has 
brought in money which has been used by the Phi- 
lanthropy Committee. One regular member of the 
club has superintended this auxiliary group and 
las divided its work into three sections, with one 
of the young girls at the head of each. 

The sections are called Charity, Sewing and 
Concert Committees. Of these the first looks into 
the merits of the different cases as they arise; the 
second is kept busy making garments for the poor 
in hospitals and homes; and the third is made up 
of girls who have musical talent and will share 
this talent with ‘‘shut-ins”’’ at the different old 
people’s homes and hospitals. 

During the last year this group of young peo- 
ple pledged itself to assist in the care, for one year, 
of a family of eight in which the only support was 
the oldest boy. In order to keep the oldest girl, 
fourteen years of age, in school, the Auxiliary Com- 
mittee paid weekly to the family a sum of money 
fully equal to the amount possible for her to earn 
if she were e mp loved. 


y' HER activities of these young club women 
( ive included the dressing of sixty dolls for 
Christmas presents to children in various institu 
tions, a party for the fifty inmates of the Crippled 
Children’s Home, and the serving of penny lunches 
a public school in one of 
Chic ago’s poorer districts 

And since our minds are somewhat diverted 
from the delightful self-service of club building 
to the beautiful service of bringing happiness and 
relief to others, it may be well to note, in passing, 
the remarkable record of another Federated club 
of Chicago, whose members, for a season of less 
than seven months, distributed to sixty of the 
city’s hospitals and institutions approximately 
thirty-five thousand bunches of flowers. 

Nor should the work of these women be men- 
tioned without enumerating their many other acts 
of continual service, such as their annual outing 
for the aged and infirm, and the distribution of 
magazine articles, Scripture texts, fruit, lunches 
and many delicacies among private families as 
well as through many institutions 


one day each week in 
















































The Sideboard for the Dining Room 





The Armchair for the Head of 
the Table 





The Dining-Room Table 
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Can be Made 
Without Either Mucilage or Glue 
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There are Five Side Chairs Like 








This One 
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The Bureau, Straight Chair, Dressing-Table Chair 
and Shirt-Waist Box 


set. 











HIS doll’s furniture is lovely,and I know you will like it. The flower designs - J 
oe: se 
eee amen! 


#, 
Sie pees 
sectommnnonennon 


on the bedroom pieces are outlined in black, so that you can color them pink, 
blue or violet, whichever you like best. While the diagrams are on white paper, 
still you can color the furniture for the dining room with the paints in your paint 
box, but the bedroom furniture will be prettier in white, with only the design colored. 











NOTE—In the December number 
we shall give pictures of the furniture 
for the hall, the living room and the 
kitchen. 


Diagrams will be offered. 











Here is the Nice Roomy Bed, and in the Center of the Page § 
are the Bed Stand and Rocking-Chair | 


NOTE—Diagrams for making this furniture, which when folded are ready for use, may be 


had for five cents in stamps for the dining-room set and five cents in stamps for the bedroom 
Address your letter to Mr. John V. Horr, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


The Dressing Table, Writing Desk and Bench 
for Foot of Bed 
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To build us up the way they do. 

This month they’re going to let us go 
All through their factory, and show 

| s how they handle food, and treat 

<o skillfully the things we eat 

\nd drink; and I am sure that we 

\Vill be surprised. Here’s what we'll see: 


‘| “HE Corpies are a clever crew, 


‘he moment any food goes through 
The factory door, the thirty-two 
Strong grinders, which are called the teeth, 
All start to work, while just beneath 
The smooth, red covering of the floor 
There’re half a dozen glands or more 
From which the Corpies start to pump 
Saliva out upon the lump 

Of food that’s there, so it won’t be 

So hard and work more easily. 

Then, as each mouthful of our food 

Is softened up and finely chewed, 
They raise the soft, pink curtain hung 
Between the posts behind our tongue 
And dump it, without any fuss, 
Straight into the ESOPH-A-GUS. 

This funny name is what they call 
The pipe through which they send down all 
Supplies into our stomach, where 
Their expert chemists will prepare 

To treat it with the gastric juice 

And make it fit for Corpies’ use. 


So when the food our teeth have crushed 
Down through this pipe is quickly rushed, 


DRAWN BY KARL HUF 


EACH CORPIE ENGINEER IS SEEN TO QUICKLY START UP HIS MACHINE 


And drops upon the stomach floor, 
There’s not a moment lost before 
Each Corpie engineer is seen 

To quickly start up his machine. 
The tiny factory whistles blow, 
Then gastric juice begins to flow; 
For every pump is working fast, 
And messengers go rushing past, 
Each carrying some food report 

To tell the chemists just what sort 
Of building stuff there is in sight, 
So they can make their mixtures right. 
What happens next, you will agree, 
Is something wonderful to see. 


The stomach walls begin to bend, 
Then twist and turn from end to end; 
And now they all contract and then 
Expand, and quick contract again. 
They even roll from side to side. 

This churns the food and juice inside 
Until it’s mixed up thoroughly, 
Because the Corpies know, you see, 
That if the gastric juice don’t act 
Upon the food, they can’t extract 
The special things they know are best 
For muscles, bones and all the rest. 


This thorough mixture they call “chyme,” 
And when they think sufficient time 

Has passed to let the food digest, 

The chemists make a careful test; 

Then open the PY-LOR-IC gate, 

And send it all into a great, 

Long room—and now just wait a bit 

And see what next they do with it. 






























FROM WHICH THE CORPIES START TO PUMP SALIVA OUT UPON THE LUMP OF FOOD 


The LIVER is the place, you know, 
Where all digested food must go 
Before it can be used at all 

To build a bone or muscle wall. 
This LIVER is a great, brown place 
In which there’s not a vacant space; 
But every spot is occupied, 

Just like a honeycomb inside, 

With tiny rooms in which we see 

A perfect hive of industry. 

In some of these small rooms are placed 
The furnaces to burn up waste. 


In some there’re filters 


and retorts, 


ous sorts. 
There’re many 
kettles there, 


everywhere, 
all the while, 
BILE. 


yellow juice 
of use. 


working right 


too great, 
TIC gate 


juices all 
Into a tank and call it “GALL.” 


They use this BILE to treat the fats 

We eat, so they’ll digest; and that’s 

Not all—for BILE, just like an oil, 

Preserves the food so it won’t spoil. 

And here I want to introduce 

To you the PAN-CRE-AT-IC 
juice- 

A most important juice which 
comes 

From little laboratory rooms 

Right near the LIVER. Corpies 
blend 

This stuff with BILE. Then 
when they send 

It out its action’s not confined 

To fats, but foods of every 
kind— 

Albumens, starch and all the 
rest 

Dissolve and readily digest. 


Then in the LIVER, too, we 
see 

The Corpies’ sugar factory. 

Here all the starch we eat they 
turn 

To liver-sugar, so ’twill burn 

And furnish heat and energy. 

There’s always been a mys- 
tery 

How they can take the blood 
that’s sent, 

All loaded down with nourish- 





And chemicals of vari- 


Yes, thousands of them 
In which the Corpies, 


Are making up a lot of 


This BILE’S a greenish- 
And bitter, too, but lots 
So when our LIVER’S 
They make up BILE, 

both day and night. 
And, if the quantity’s 
They open up the CYS- 


And run the surplus 





THEN IN THE LIVER, TOO, WE SEE 
ment, THE CORPIES’ SUGAR FACTORY 


And make, not only sugar sweet 

We know so well and like to eat, 

But from the selfsame blood produce 
The BILE—such green and bitter juice. 


So to these little LIVER rooms 

The food that’s been digested comes; 
And every bit that’s good and pure 
The Corpies save, you may be sure; 
But harmful poisons all are turned 
Into the furnaces and burned. 

And if there are im-pu-ri-ties 

In it, or germs that cause disease, 
They’re taken out so not a one 

Can cause us trouble later on. 


How careful, then, we ought to be 

About our daily food, and see 

That, first, we do not eat too fast; 

Because when food goes rushing past 

The grinders and saliva glands 

’Twill not be ready when it lands 

Down in your stomach—don’t you see ?— 
Nor in the shape that it should be. 

And, incidentally, let me say, 

If you are wise, twice every day 

You'll scrub these grinders till they’re clean; 
For it is plainly to be seen 

That they will have, your whole life through, 
A most important work to do. 

And then, we should not eat too much, 

For when our stomach’s filled with such 

A lot of stuff, it will not act, 

Because the walls cannot contract. 


The Corpies know, for they’re our friends, 
How much our happiness depends 

Upon the LIVER; for ’tis plain, 

If blood that’s sent up to the brain 

Is full of poison, it will fill 

Our minds with poisoned thoughts, until 
There isn’t left a bit of room 

For aught but misery and gloom. 

But when the LIVER’S right, we find 
That every storer oom in the mind 

Of every girl and every boy 
Is filled with happiness and joy. 


Then how worth while it is to 
teach 

Our children, so that when they 
reach 

The age of full maturity 

Their health and vigor will not 
be 

Unequal to the daily strife, 

And handicap them all through 
life. 

But rather, as they grow up 
strong, 

Enjoy the pleasures which 
belong 

To those who make a great 
success 

In finding health and happi- 
ness. 

For perfect health will always 
come 

To you and me and everyone 

If we will do, our whole lives 
through, 

The things the Corpies want 
us to. 

So let us write to them today 

And mail the letter right away. 


JOIN THE CORPIE CLUB—Write to THE MASTER CORPIE, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing a two-cent stamp. He 
will send you full instructions how to become a member and to obtain a Corpie Button. 
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is most often simply a mat- 
ter of pure soap and water. 


Is your skin dry and rough— 


Has it become clogged and 
muddy— 


Is your complexion spoiled by 
eruptions and pimples? 


PEARS’ SOAP will make a 
wonderful difference. 


See below, our Special Sample Offe 


The skin of most people is 
naturally healthy and clear—but 
becomes bad through neglect, 
by infecting the pores with cos- 
metics or the use of inferior soap. 

Be as particular in choosing 
your soap as you are about what 
you eat—use only a soap that is 
known for its qualityand purity— 


Pears’ 
Soap 


—use it faithfully every day 
with plenty of hot water and 
your skin trouble will almost 
always disappear. 

Never gloss over such trouble 
with cosmetics. Keep the skin 
really clean with Pears’ Soap— 
keep the delicate pores clear and 
free from the impurities which 
stop their work and you have 
the real basis of a beautiful 
skin and complexion. 

Pears’ is not in any sense a cos- 
metic —just an absolutely pure soap 
of truly wonderful cleansing proper- 
ties. It also is most economical 
because it lasts much longer than 
ordinary soap. Notice, too, that even 
the last thin wafer of Pears’ lathers 
as freely and cleanses as thoroughly 
as the fresh cake. 

Pears’ Unscented Soap is sold at 
1Sc a cake by druggists, high-grade 
grocers, etc. — either by the single 
cake or in boxes of one dozen. Pears’ 
Glycerine Soap (slightly perfumed) is 
sold at 20c a cake. 


A.& EF PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of high 
grade toilet soaps in the world 


Do This To-day—for a generous trial 
cake of Pears’ Unscented Soap send 
your address and 4c in stamps, to 
cover mailing cost, to Walter Janvier, 
United States Agent, 503 Canal 
Street, New York City. 
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Bed cinaAe 
For Mothers to Tell Their Children - 


By Georgene Faulkner, the “Story Lady” 







Stories 














The Thanksgiving Turkey 


NCE upon a time there lived upon a farm 
QO a big fat turkey cock. He really felt very 

important, for he heard the farmer say: 
‘*He is the only turkey on the farm. Isn’t hea 
fine fellow? We will fatten him up for Thanks- 
giving Day!” 

Now the turkey cock did not know what the 
farmer meant by ‘‘Thanksgiving Day,’’ but he 
did know that he had plenty of corn to eat; so 
he just said ‘Gobble! Gobble! Gobble!’’ And 
that is what he did every time they brought him 
any food: he ‘* gobbled, gobbled, gobbled.” 

“All right,’ laughed the farmer; ‘it is your 
turn to gobble now; but it will be our turn to 
gobble you later, for you are our Thanksgiving 
turkey.” And the farmer smacked his lips. 

‘*Gobble! Gobble! Gobble!” said the turkey. 

‘*Gobble! Gobble! Gobble!” said the farmer. 

“Turr-r-r, turr-r-r, turr-r-r,’’ scolded the tur- 
key. ‘‘Is that farmer mocking me?” His eyes 
grew as red as his wattles and he spread his tail 
feathers out and brushed the ground with his 
wings, he was so angry. ‘Gobble! Gobble! 
Gobble!’ indeed; and the angry turkey cock 
strutted away across the barnyard. 

He was so cross that he scolded everyone he 
met: ** Turr-r-r, turr-r-r, turr-r-r!”’ 

The rooster called: ‘*‘ Cock-a-doodle-do, what 
is wrong with you?” 


| UT the turkey was so angry that he only 
answered: ‘‘Gobble! Gobble! Gobble!” 

“Cluck! Cluck! Cluck!” called the hens. 
“What luck? What luck? What luck?” 

But the turkey strutted proudly past them. 

“Quack! Quack! Quack!’’ said the ducks. 
“Come back! Come back! Come back!” But 
he only answered: ‘‘Gobble! Gobble! Gob- 
ble!’”’—and strutted on his way. 

‘‘Hiss! Hiss! Hiss!’ hissed the geese. ‘“‘We 
know why he is angry. You see he isthe Thanks- 
giving turkey, and the farmer is fattening him 
up now so that he can eat him tomorrow.” 

The turkey could understand the language of 
the barnyard much better than he understood 
the words of the farmer. So now at last he knew 
what it all meant, and why the farmer had 
smacked his lips and mocked him as he said 
‘Gobble! Gobble! Gobble!” 

“T will run away,’’ said the turkey. ‘‘He 
shall not gobble me for his Thanksgiving Day 
dinner.”’ 

And the turkey went as fast as he could down 
through the meadow lot and out across the 
fields. He climbed under fences and pushed his 
way through the bushes until finally he came 
out upon a roadway. It was a queer kind of 
road with wooden ties across it and a long steel 
rail on each side. The turkey had never seen 
such a road before, but still he kept on. 

Presently he heard a low rumbling sound and 
he felt the ground tremble. What did it mean? 
Was the earth to open and swallow him? 

He forgot his dignity and began to run as fast 
as he could. But the rumbling grew louder and 
louder, and suddenly his eyes seemed blinded 
by a light far stronger than the sun, and he was 
choked by a cloud of black smoke and cinders. 
He tried to get out of the way and flew into the 
air, and then he dropped down, down upon a 
queer iron bar. He hung on for dear life as he 
felt himself hurled along through space. 


TOW of course you know, children, the turkey 
4 N in his flight had flown right up on the cow- 
catcher of a great locomotive. He was so 
scared that he could scarcely breathe. The 
smoke and cinders choked him; ‘the i light 
overhead blinded him, and the shaking and 
swaying of the engine made him so dizzy that he 
could hardly hold on to his unsteady perch. 

‘“This is a queer place to roost,” he gasped; 
but he held on with all his strength as the train 
rushed around curves, through tunnels, over 
bridges and away through the forest. Then it 
went past farms and through villages until at 
last the great engine stopped at the station. 

There was a hissing noise which sounded to 
the turkey much more shrill than all the geese 
in the barnyard. He heard a clanging noise of a 
bell which sounded much louder than the dinner 
bell which was rung on the farm. 

The engineer stepped from his cab to the 
ground to look at his great engine under the 
bright light of the station, and there he saw hud- 
dled upon the cowcatcher the 
poor, dirty, frightened turkey 
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Our First Thanksgiving 


N JANY years ago there lived in England a 
1V1 group of people who were very unhappy 
because they were not allowed to worship God 
as they wished. They desired a “‘ purer”’ religion, 
they said. And so they were called ‘ Puritans.” 

When they were persecuted for their faith 
they went over to Holland, and there they lived 
in the city of Leyden for twelve years. The 
Dutch people were kind to them and the Puri- 
tans worked hard to make a living, but they 
finally decided to go far across the sea to the 
New World and found a colony where they 
would be free to worship God in their own way. 

They had heard many tales of these lands 
across the sea, and they were anxious to settle in 
the country Hudson had described so favorably; 
and, because they were wanderers in search of a 
home, they took the name ‘“Pilgrims.’’ One 
hundred and two of these brave Pilgrims sailed 
on the Mayflower to the new land. 


T WAS a long and perilous journey and for 

sixty-three days the small boat was struggling 
through the storm-tossed sea, and in a severe 
storm it was driven from its course and finally 
reached Cape Cod Bay. 

As it was the last of November the captain 
felt that they had better not attempt to reach 
the New Jersey shore; so they decided to settle 
on this northern coast. They called this part 
of the country New England. The rock on 
which they landed they named Plymouth Rock, 
and the town which they built was named 
Plymouth in honor of the last town they had 
seen when they left the ‘‘ mother country.” John 
Carver was appointed the first governor of the 
colony, and Miles Standish was chosen captain. 

The men went ashore and chopped down trees 
and built rude log houses, while the women and 
children still lived upon the ship. By and by 
they moved into the houses and put their things 
in the storehouse. But many of the people 
caught cold from exposure during the bleak, 
wintry weather, and half of the colony died. 

When the warm days came and the snow and 
ice melted the poor Puritans were indeed thank- 
ful. One bright spring day a friendly Indian 
came into the camp and grunted: ‘‘ Welcome, 
English.’’ He was Samoset, who had learned a 
few English words from some explorers. The 
next day Samoset returned and brought back 
his friend Squanto to welcome the English. 

Now at one time Squanto had been captured 
by some wicked traders who carried him to the 
coast of Spain, where he was sold as a slave. 
He was later rescued by a kind-hearted English- 
man who brought him back to his own country. 
And for this Squanto loved the English and felt 
so grateful to them that he was anxious to have 
his tribe on friendly terms with the Pilgrims. 
He asked Miles Standish if their chief, Massa- 
soit, could come and visit the white men. 


6 kis Pilgrims then sent an invitation to Mas- 
sasoit and his braves to come to the colony, 
and the Pilgrims received them with every honor, 
and together they smoked the ‘‘ pipe of peace.” 

Then the white men returned the visit, and 
the friendship between these red men and their 
‘*white brothers” increased. However, Squanto 
was always a favorite friend of the Pilgrims, for 
he it was who brought them corn and showed 
them how to plant it. 

The provisions which they had brought from 
England were exhausted, but they had learned 
from the Indians how to trap game, and they 
caught fish and so supplied their daily wants. 
When at last the corn was ripe and was gathered 
into the storehouse the Pilgrims were very 
happy, for they knew that they would not suf- 
fer from lack of food during the coming winter. 

“Tt is just a year since we came to this coun- 
try,” they said; ‘‘and although we have en- 
dured many hardships we are thankful to God 
who, in His loving kindness and gentle mercy, 
guided our steps and brought us safely to this 
our new home in the wilderness, where we are 
free to worship Him as we desire. Now let us 
set apart a time to thank Him for this harvest 
which He has given to us.” 

So they appointed a day for special prayers 
and thanksgiving. The Pilgrims called this day 
‘*Thanksgiving Day,’’ because it was a day set 
apart to give thanks to God; and now every 
year this day is kept all over the country. 
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Ruth and Naomi 


ONG, long ago, in the days when the Judges 
ruled over Israel, there was a famine in the 
land of Canaan, and the people of Israel knew 
not where to obtain food. Now there was a man 
named Elimelech, who lived in Bethlehem- 
judah, with his wife, Naomi, and their two sons. 
And Elimelech heard that there was plenty of 
food in the land of Moab; so he took his family 
and moved to that land. 

After a time Elimelech died and his sons took 
wives from the women of Moab; the name of 
one was Orpah, and the name of the other was 
Ruth, and they lived there for about ten years. 
Then these two sons died, and their mother, 
Naomi, was left with her daughters-in-law. 

Naomi heard that the famine was over in 
Canaan and that the Lord had given His people 
food once more, so she was anxious to go back 
to her old home in Bethlehem, and her two 
daughters-in-law started to go with her on the 
journey. But Naomi said to them: ‘Go, re- 
turn each to her mother’s house: the Lord deal 
kindly with you, as ye have dealt with the dead, 
and with me.” 


AND she kissed them good-by and they wept 
od: together, and Orpah kissed Naomi and 
went to her own home. But Ruth refused to 
leave her heartbroken mother-in-law, and when 
Naomi said ** Behold, thy sister-in-law is gone 
back unto her people and unto her gods; return 
thou after thy sister-in-law,’ Ruth answered: 
‘‘Intreat me not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee; for whither thou goest, I 
will go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge: 
thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God. Where thou diest, will I die, and there will 
I be buried: the Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if ought but death part thee and me.” 

When Naomi saw that Ruth loved her so 
dearly and was determined to go with her she 
said no more, but together they journeyed on. 

Now when Ruth and Naomi returned to 
Bethlehem it was the beginning of the barley 
harvest, when the people were out in the fields 
cutting the grain. Naomi had a rich kinsman 
named Boaz, who owned a great deal of land, 
but Naomi did not make herself known to him 
nor did she ask any favors of anyone, although 
she was very poor; for the fields which had be- 
longed to her husband had been claimed, in his 
absence, by one of his kinsmen. 

When Ruth saw their need she spoke about as 
follows to Naomi: “Let me go out and glean in 
the field, so that I may bring home food for us to 
eat.” And Naomianswered: “‘Go, my daughter.” 

Ruth came to the field of Boaz and gleaned 
after the reapers, and while she was working 
Boaz came from Bethlehem and watched his 
servants in the field; and when he saw the 
beautiful young girl working so hard he said: 

‘*Whose damsel is this?”’ 

And his servant said: ‘‘It is the damsel who 
came back with Naomi, from the country of 
Moab; she came and asked that she might 
glean in the field.” 


OAZ called Ruth to him, and he said: ‘‘Go 
not to any other field to glean, my daugh- 
ter, but work here every day among my maid- 
ens; and when you are thirsty go to the pitchers 
filled by the reapers and have a drink of water: 
and at mealtime, when you are hungry, come 
and have some bread and parched corn with us.” 
And Ruth bowed down before Boaz and said 
humbly: ‘‘Why are you so very kind to me 
when I am but a stranger?” 

Then Boaz answered: “I have been told by 
the people how thou hast comforted thy mother- 
in-law, Naomi, since her husband and her sons 
died, and how thou hast left thy father and thy 
mother and art come among people whom thou 
didst not know, and to a strange land.” 

When Boaz found that the fields which had 
been owned by Elimelech had been taken by 
one of his kinsmen he saw this man and said: 
‘These fields should belong again to Naomi, the 
widow of Elimelech, and to her daughter-in-law, 
Ruth. You must buy these fields or return them 
to Naomi and Ruth.” 

The kinsman could not buy the fields, so the 
people who witnessed this agreed with Boaz that 
the property belonged to Naomi and Ruth. 

Then Boaz told the people that he loved Ruth 
and that he was going to make her his wife. So 
Boaz married Ruth, and he 
took Naomi with them to his 





cock. 

The turkey was so tired 
that he did not even struggle 
as the engineer grasped him 
firmly by the legs and lifted 
him down from the unsteady 
perch. 

The next day there was 
great rejoicing in the little 
home near the tracks, for the 
engineer, his wife and chil- 
dren, with their guest, the fire- 
man, sat down to a wonderful 
Thanksgiving dinner. 





OTE—Miss Faulkner will be glad to have the readers of this 

page write to her and tell her what stories the children in their 
care like best—the ones they ask for most often, and what stories 
they would like to have in THE JouRNAL. Perhaps you dimly re- 
call some story your mother told you in your childhood, on which 
you would like to have your memory refreshed that you may tell it 
to others. Miss Faulkner will also send to parents and teachers, 
upon request, a list of books and guides to reading for children. 
Kindly inclose addressed, stamped envelopes with your requests. 
Address Miss Faulkner, in care of THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


home, for Ruth and Naomi 
loved each other so much that 
they never were separated; 
and they never again were in 
want or sorrow. 

Ruth had a son named 
Obed, and when Obed became 
a man, he had a son named 
Jesse, and when Jesse grew to 
manhood he had eight sons; 
and the youngest of Jesse’s 
sons was the hero David, who 
was chosen by God to be a 
leader in Israel. 
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Fascinatingly Real are These Ber- 
ries—in Reality Black Pins 



























Convenient and 
Decorative Twine 
Case Made of Raffia 



































burden, according to the method applied. What are you going to make of yours ; ‘ 
this joyous Christmastime, when “peace, good will toward men” is the heavenly H > 
request? Let me enroll you as a member of this economy club and tell you how ; : 
to make all these amusing and useful gifts. With a few exceptions all the articles ' ( : 
on this page can be made for twenty-five cents each or less; some at no cost at all, ; ' 
{ if you have adaptable material at hand. Not only those who sew, crochet or knit, } j 
\ but women who are skillful only in cooking or in plant-raising will find ideas in ‘ j 
\ the Christmas Club Booklet. Send your request for membership, with four cents 1 
‘ in stamps for the booklet, to THE JouRNAL’s Christmas Club Editor. 
\ 
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DRAWN BY M. E. MUSSELMAN 


ORE than twenty-six thousand women joined THE JourNAL’s Christmas f 

Club last year, which means that they and many more thousands of their V4 
families and friends had a saner, happier and more profitable Christmas than f 
if a more extravagant plan had been followed. Gift- -giving may be a joy ora 





















Claristmas 


Conducted by Edith M. Burt fy 

















Effective and Effectual Dust 
Caps, and a Pincushion 
























































A Cleverly Designed 
Needlecase for a 
Sewins Basket 
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This Wreath Design May 
be Hemstitched or Framed 
for a Tray Cloth 








Christmas 
Cross-Stitclh anc 
Cretonne 


Easily Made and Useful Gifts 
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HE next issue of THE JOURNAL will present more 

designs in Christmas novelties, to make or to buy, so 
that practically the whole field of ideas for gift making will 
be covered in good time for ourreaders. Let us help you 
with directions and suggestions by mail. 
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Braided Cords of the Embroidery Silk Give 
a Novel Touch to This Lovely Bag 


a’ Handsome Utility Bas fy 


HERE is a distinct idea in the little book 

cover (at the left above) made of grosgrain 
silk with the cross-stitch border and the marker 
carried out in silk threads, of Oriental colors, 
thereby fitting the book inclosed which is of 
Eastern character. Motifs of Italian design have 
been well adapted to the shape of the coarse-mesh 
linen utility bag above, which is harmoniously 
lined with silk to match the cross-stitch work. This 
is, by the way, done in worsted. 


F THE variety in Christmas gifts here illus- 

trated the lemonade cloth will appeal to the 
party-loving girl who plans for unusual things. 
New ways with cushions, too, are interesting, and 
this one (at the right) will give double service, for 
chair and couch alike. The center part holds the 
cushion, while the ends are flat, being simply pad- 
ded with wadding. The corners are weighted with 
small leads, like those used in dressmaking, to 
keep the cushion in place when it is thrown over 
a chair back lengthwise, one end hanging below 
the top of the back of the chair. 


9 
One of the New Cushions for a Couch or Chair Back 
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A Sentiment Sachet of Silk 
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brella and Rubber Case The Bluebird Cushion for Happy Dreams A Pleasing Cushion for a Bird-Lover’s Couch Small Room 


A Hinged Back on This 
Tray Makes it Easy to Open 
and Insert New Doilies 





























NOTE—Complete descriptions telling how to make all these novelties, with black and white diagrams of the cross-stitch patterns, will be sent at the request of any reader who incloses four cents in stamps with her 
letter. The colors required for the cross-stitch designs must be copied from this page, as we cannot supply separate colored sheets. Address the Needlework Editors, THE LADiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Designs 5, 11,13, 15,19, 20 and 21 were made by Mrs. R. H. M. Fillebrown, 
(Page 36) 
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Little Stories of How Journ 


A Slogan Party 


FRIEND was puz- 
zled how to enter- 
tain a mixed crowd, 


both young and old, until 
she instituted a ‘‘ Slogan 
Party.”’ She cut out a 
number of pictures used 
by national advertisers, 
numbered them and 
pinned them to the walls 
without printed matter. 
Then as each guest ar- 
rived she pinned on him 
a slip of paper upon which 
she had written a slogan 
used by some advertiser.. Each guest was 
then supplied with a strip of cardboard, num- 
bered in one corner and containing a list of 
numbers corresponding to the pictures and 
slogans. Each one was then requested to fill 
out as many of the numbers as possible with 
the names of the commodities advertised. 

The pictures kept the guests moving about 
and there was great fun guessing the slogans. 
It worked out like this: ‘‘Who are you?” one 
would ask another. ‘‘I am ——,” the other 
would reply, reading the slogan pinned to him. 
Then if the first person guessed the name cor- 
rectly she would set it down opposite the cor- 
responding number of the cardboard. There 
were thirty-five slogans used, and a perusal of 
magazines will give more than that if desired. 

After the formality had worn off, and most 
had finished their cards and were seated, the 
hostess said: “Each of you will find a number 
on the corner of your card. You will seek the 
one holding a corresponding number, and we 
will proceed.” 

A bustle ensued while partners were found. 
Then the hostess continued: ‘Now, a young 
couple have just been married. They will take 
a short honeymoon and will then go to house- 
keeping. You will have to help them with the 
articles you represent. Turn one of your cards 
over and write on the back just how the two 
articles you represent will help, using not less 
than ten words nor more than twenty-five. 
You may use the slogan if you desire.” This 
was to enable those who were unable to guess 
who they were to take part. 

Then the cards were taken up and the hostess 
read a little story she had prepared about this 
young couple. It was after the manner of 
““Peter Coddle’s Trip to New York,” which we 
used to play as children. She had left blanks 
in the story where the articles for which there 
were slogans should have been used, and the 
guests substituted in order the articles they 
represented as she read. 

This was very laughable, but the climax was 
reached when she read into her story what each 
couple had written of their articles. Some of 
these were very clever. A prize was given to 
the one guessing the most numbers, and a con- 
solation prize to the one guessing the fewest. 
It was a long time before the last was heard of 
that slogan party. 


Living “On the Road” 


} OBO parties seem to be quite the rage, 

presumably because they dispense with all 
formality, and where 
the crowd are all well 





An Autumnal Fruit Holder 


An appropriate game to play is 
known as “ Stealing a Ride,”’ a form of 
theft for which the hobo is notorious. 
Arrange, one behind another like car 
seats, a sufficient number of chairs to 
seat all but two players. The latter 
are known respectively as the ‘‘ hobo” 
and the “‘ brakeman,” and are stationed 
at opposite ends of the ‘* train,”’ several 
feet at one side. 

The brakeman proceeds to announce 
the “‘stations.” If he calls out, 
““Change here for ——”’ a forfeit is 
demanded from any who rise, or they 
may be ejected from the “‘train’’ and 
their seats removed. But when he cries, 
“*All change!” all must change seats. 

This is the hobo’s cue to “board the train” 
if possible, and the brakeman’s to prevent him 
by getting in his way If the hobo fails he is 
out of the game and the rear seat is then re- 
moved, the player who occupied it becoming 
‘*hobo” in his place. If he succeeds, however, 
the ‘‘brakeman”’ becomes ‘‘ hobo,” the “brake 
man’s” place being filled by the player who is 
left without a seat. 

When the supper hour arrives the company is 
informed that refreshment must be earned by 
sawing wood. In time to a lively air they go 
through the motions of sawing, the music being 
played faster and faster until one after 
another the laughing and _ breathless 
victims are forced to drop out. A 
special reward may be presented to the 
last to succumb. 

Their task completed, the ‘‘ Weary 
Willies” are invited to call at the 
kitchen door for a ‘‘hand-out.’”’ Here 
each receives a lunch tied up in a 
bandanna handkerchief and slung on 
the end of a stick; also a tin can filled 
with coffee, the partly detached lid 
serving as a handle by which to carry 
it. Then, in time to a lively march, 
the ‘‘hobos” wind in and out through 
the rooms in single file, finally seating 
themselves on the floor around the fire- 
place, where the remainder of the eve- 
ning is spent in eating, chatting and 
telling stories. 


A Quotation Contest 


\ 7E HAD avery pleasant time the 
other evening and found the game 
we played original in its arrangement. 


It was called a “Quotation Contest.” The 


To play it the various articles men- 

tioned below are to be numbered and 
arranged in different parts of the room, and ar 
to suggest the accompanying quotations, while 
the guests are given paper and pencils to write 
the suggestions as in a book party: 


1. Cups of tea (‘Cups that cheer but not inebri- 
ate’’). 

2. Rose labeled ‘‘Tulip”’ (‘‘A rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet”’). 

3. Soap and Bible (‘* Cleanliness is indeed next to 
godliness”’). 

4, Candle (‘‘How far that little candle throws his 
beams!’’). 

5. Toy horse (‘‘ Ahorse! a horse! my kingdom for 
a horse!’’). 

6. Feathers (‘‘Fine feathers do not make fine 
birds’’). 





acquainted the party 
isgreatfun. Afriend 
says that on a cool 
moonlight night in 
the autumn a party 
of people received 
invitations, written 
with red pencil on 
brown paper with 
ragged edges, to call 
at the back door of 
Mrs. Jones’ at seven 
o'clock. There they 
were each given a 
paper bag contain 
ing a sandwich, and 
were told to go to 
Mrs. Brown’s back 
door, quite a good 
walk inthe opposite 
direction; there each 
was given a paper 
basket containing 
salad and a pickle, 
and told to seek Mrs. Hick’s back door, a long 
way off in the other part of the town, where 
they were each given atin cup; and then they 
were toldto goto acertain lodge hall where they 
were given hot coffee in their tin cups and told 
to spread their lunch, hobo fashion, and enjoy 
their suppers. After supper a social time was 
had during which each of the party related his 
or her experiences while on the way. 

That is one way to doit. Another way is to 
invite the guests to come attired as hobos, and 
award a small prize for the most fantastic 
costume. Porch settees 
may masquerade as park 
benches, on one of which 
a tramp 1S no sooner 
seated than he is gruffly 
ordered to ‘‘moveon”’ by 
a burlesque policeman 
Free soup tickets may 
be issued, and redeemed 
at a small booth where 
punch or lemonade is 
served in small bowls 
from a huge kettle in 
which it was made. 








CONTRIBUTED BY A. MAY HOLADAY 


you spend happy evenings. 











When the Summer Campers Come Together 


7. Stocking with a hole in it (‘‘A stitch in time 
saves nine’’), 
8. Washboard (‘‘There’s the rub”’). 


9. Slipper soles (‘Two souls with but a single 
thought’’). 

10. Teapot (‘‘Tempest in a teapot” 

11. Pansies (‘‘ Pansies, that’s for thoughts”’ 





12. Musi« Music hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast’’). 
13. Plaster head (‘And still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew 
14. Frying-pan (“Out of the frying-pan into the 
fire’’). 


NOTE —Any inquiry about the entertainment features on this page will be | 
answered upon request accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
you know how other folks spend happy evenings and I want to tell other folks how 
Let’s get together from all overthe country. 
stories of good times, whether indoor or outdoor, summer or winter 
can use in THE JOURNAL because they are new and unusual 
five dollars each. Write freely about your goodtimesand send your manuscript tothe 

ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





Snapping Mottoes 


al Folks Spend Happy Evenings 


15. Stone (“The stone that is rolling can gather no 
moss"’). 
16. Broken glass with rose petals (‘‘ You may break, 
you may shatter the vase if you will, 
3ut the scent of the roses will hang round it 
still”’ 
Empty goblet with pair of spectacles (‘‘ Drink 
to me only with thine eyes’’). 
18. Heart (‘‘’Tis love that makes the world go 
round”’), 
19. Star (‘‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star’’). 
20. Purse (‘Who steals my purse steals trash’’). 
21. Short story (‘And thereby hangs a tale’’). 
22. A broken chain (‘‘A chain is as strong as its 
weakest link’’). 


A Chrysanthemum Party 


HOSTESS can offer her friends very charm- 
4X ing entertainment when chrysanthemums 
are in season. If natural flowers are not plenti- 
ful for decoration she can easily make the arti- 
ficial ones, and I will send her directions if she 
wishes them. As the chrysanthemum is the 
national flower of Japan, the ‘‘Chrysanthemum 
Party” easily resolves itself into a Japanese 
affair, and I have found that this idea is adapt- 
able for either home use or for an entertainment 
in club rooms. These suggestions for the “Japa- 
nese Party,” which the Correspondence Service 
Department of THe JouRNAL is sending out 
upon request, have proved very helpful. 

After a home dinner of 
Japanese dishes and deli- 
cacies the guests will be 
amused by pulling the 
snapping mottoes and 
getting the favors con- 
cealed in the pot of white 
chrysanthemums illus- 
trated on this page. The 
autumn-leaf baskets are 
charming when used to 
flank the chrysanthemum 
centerpiece if they are 
large enough to be filled 
with fruit. 

As a club affair the 
chrysanthemum drill is 
pretty as a part of the 
entertainment, and, with 
the addition of Japanese 
songs and stories, the 
whole program is most 
pleasing. 


Surprise Parties 


*EVERAL families got 
~ together and surprised 
their nearest neighbor 
early winter, and this started a 
series of parties that proved so popular that they 
were repeated the following winter, only on a 
little different plan. Before going home from 
the first meeting plans were made and a night set 
for surprising the next neighbor family down the 
road. This was repeated week after week until 
in all about a dozen families were surprised. 

Refreshments were served at every gathering 

Peaches and cream, sandwiches and coffee, 
chicken pie and pickles, and a pie supper were 
some of the ‘“‘eats’’ provided by the visitors, and 
a candy pull wasalso enjoyed. At the last party 
an oyster supper with all its accessories was 
provided, and all were taxed in proportion to 
the sizes of their 
families to meet the 


Flowers Conceal 


one night in 





: 
I will send a check for 1} 
| 


expenses. 

The second winter 
as all the neighbors 
knew of these 
parties, instead of 
surprising and add- 
ing one family each 
night, all but the one 
family to be sur- 
prised planned and 
set a date forthe first 
social, and during 
the evening plans 
were secretly made 
for the next. One 
could be pretty sus 
picious about his 
turn being next if he 
heard of no plans 
being made for 
another party. Sev- 
eral times a little 
trick was played by 
giving out a false 
date and place and then coming in on the ‘‘ vic- 
tims”’ before the false date arrived. 





A Camping Party 


AST summer I gave a camping party, using 

« the table decorations shown in the illustra- 
tion, and served what is usually served at picnic 
suppers—baked beans, potato 
wooden plates; and to carry out the idea of camp- 
ing still more I served coffee in bright new tin 
For a jolly reunion of congenial friends 
who have camped to- 
gether this is just what a 
hostess would want. A 
small tent with flying 
pennant, on which is 
written a guest’s name, 
marks each place and 
may contain bonbons or 
salted nuts. A place is 
left for the plates on a 
twelve-inch strip of green 
crépe paper (the shade 
of the grass) ruffled on 


salad, etc., on 


cups. 
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HE soap that 

perfectly 
meets the exact- 
ing requirements 
of baby’s daily 
bath fulfills the 
toilet needs of 
every other mem- 
ber of the family. 


Wool 
Soap 


for Toilet 
and Bath 


gives that dainty 
freshness and 
velvety softness 
to the skin that 
has such a rare 
charm both in 
infancy and after 
years. 





United shisins Coupon 


wrapped with every cake 


Swift & Company 
A; ee es 








































































































































Christmas is just 
around the corner 


Dear old dad! 
why he is so touchy. 


would be like that oftener. 
responsibilities — bills, bills, 


boyish again. 


Christmas 1s 
corner. 


just 


he’s given you. 


What kind of a watch has your 
Unless he is well timed 
is nothing under the sun 
that will please him more than a 
accurate 


dad? 


there 


handsome, 
watch. 


Buy him an Elgin—a Lord Elgin, 
the aristocrat of the watch world. 
You 
beauty or durability. 
you $100 to $115. 


dependable, 


mas gifts now. 
forelock; 


movement. 


Ask Your Elgineer 


Write for Elgin Booklet 
Time Keeping.”’ 


envelope for set of Elgin Poster 


ELGIN 


Watch 
KEEP see 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO 


£ipin, Illivzois 


13 
wb 
1 

4 


BSE teil eed 
keel 





LORD ELGIN 








You sometimes 
wonder what makes him so quiet or 
Every now 
and then he is so jolly you wish he 
Do you 
ever stop to think of the burden 
dad carries: business affairs, family 
bills ? 
Yet when things do let up on him 
a little he just gets natural and 


around the 
This year make it up to 
dad for some of the good times 





can’t buy.anything finer in 
It will cost 
A lot of money? 
That is why we are talking Christ- 
Take time by the 
club your contributions 
together and give dad something 
worthy of him and worthy of you. 
There is no watch accuracy greater 
or more famous than Elgin accu- 
racy, whether it is the elegant Lord 
Elgin or the more modest Wheeler 


-** Time Taking — 
Send stamped and addressed 
Stamps. 











DRAWN BY M.T ANDT. M. BEVANS 


The Minister’s Social Helper 


Talks About Waking Up the 


Missionary Society and Giving Interesting Social Affairs 








== nate MANY good women who 
| are trying to help others ask 
how they can make their 
missionary society meeting 
interesting! A _ friend of 
mine permitted me to see 
the notes she made at a re- 
cent Home Missionary Con- 
I 5A ference at which women 
: LIES | interested in missionary 
work among all denominations were in at- 
tendance. 

I am going to pass some of these suggestions 
on to you, and I have several more if you would 
care to send to me for them: 

“Announce a series of ‘Made in America’ 
meetings, presenting factsand figures concerning 
home missions, social welfare, civic uplift, etc.’ 

“On a map indicate by the use of different- 
colored gummed stars the various lines of mis- 
sionary work, as blue for hospitals, red for 
schools and white for industrial homes.”’ 

‘*\ poster for a young women’s missionary 
meeting showed a ring with a diamond setting, 
with the lettering: ‘Your engagement for 
— is here announced. No bride stays 
away because of ‘“‘showers’”’!’”’ 

‘*Can’t get children to come to a missionary 
meeting? Then call it a story-telling hour and 
make missionary work live and glow before 
them by ‘really truly’ stories.” 


How Many Indians in Your State? 


O YOU know that there are Indians still in 
every state in the United States? Can you 
answer the question: ‘‘How many Indians are 
there in your own state?”’ Material is available 
for an interesting evening along this line of work 
under the title: 
“Red Man and White Man,” including a re- 
sponse of the red men from forty-eight states. 
The evening’s program may be filled out with 
such features as: 
**At the Telephone’’—a dialogue. 
Indian Tableaux. 
Recitation by a small girl in costume: 


Little Light Moccasin swings in her basket 
Woven of willow and sinew of deer. 
Recitation, ‘‘Ten Little Indians” 

Ten little Indians, each on a copper cent; 


Listen and we'll tell you where the little Indians 
went. 


A Mite-Box Opening 


AVE you seen the post-cards that are used 

as invitations to a mite-box opening? And 
have you seen the new place-cards, with the 
flag, for missionary luncheons? The former 
contain the rime: 


Is your mite box heavy? Mine is most like lead. 
“Such a lot of sunshine” —the it’s what mother said; 
‘“*’Cause it’s mission money.’’ Won't it just be fun 

To empty all the boxes and see the pennies run? 


Then follow the place and date, and the 
added invitation: ‘‘Be sure to come and bring 
your box. We always have such a good time.” 

There is a little platform entertainment that 
could be suitably given in connection with the 
mite-box opening. It is called ‘‘The How and 
Why of Home Missionary Work.” 

Additional selections for the mite-box open- 
ing might be: 


‘*Five Little Pennies’’—six-line recitation. 

‘‘The Mite Box at Work’’—an exercise calling for 
four personations. 

‘“‘Home Missionary Money’’—a dialogue for four 
small girls and one older girl. 

“Which Way is Right? ?’’—twenty-line recitation. 

“One Little Penny’’—ten small children take part. 

‘‘A Penny Jingle’’—thirty-two-line recitation. 

‘‘A Mite-Box Service’’—recitation for three chil- 
dren. 

‘‘The Givers’’—fifteen-line recitation. 

‘Little Workers’’—for six little children. 

‘‘The Young Missionary’’—twenty-eight-line reci- 
tation. 

‘“‘The Maid and the 
recitation. 


Mite Box’’—thirty-five-line 


Planning the Christmas Meeting 

OOKING forward to the Christmas mission- 

ary meeting, there are a number of interest- 
ing selections that could be used for instruction 
in an entertaining way. 

“A Candle Exercise’ (‘‘The Light of the 
World is Jesus’’) is one in which twenty-four 
children may participate. 

** Alaska Christmas Candles” 
ing little recitation, beginning: 


is an interest- 


Of all the babies living in the world, you will agree, 
The baby in Alaska has the queerest Christmas tree. 


‘How to Help Santa” is a good little mis- 
sionary exercise wherein Santa advertises for 
“Half a hundred good, experienced Christmas 
helpers. Only those who know about Christmas 
need apply.”’ 

Two entertainments that are adapted to pres- 
entation early in the autumn are the following: 

““Uncle Sam Gives a Party.” This is an en- 
tertainment arranged to incite the juniors to 
read ‘‘All Along the Trail,’? the new mission 
study book for children, and to start the year 
with a good time. Indeed, as I look it over, it 
seems to me that the grown-ups could well 
adapt this to their own years, as it has many 
possibilities. Uncle Sam is toastmaster, and the 
toasts are: ‘‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” 
‘*The Statue of Liberty,” ‘‘ Three Cheers for the 
Red, White and Blue,” ‘‘The American Eagle.” 
The closing song for the banquet is of course 
** America.” 

“The Light Bringers”’ is a ‘“‘ Pageant of Home 
Missions”’ providing entertainment and instruc- 
tion for a whole evening. 


A Red-Cross Tea 


‘Eee tea was given by a girls’ club at the 
home of their president, and the proceeds 
were used to purchase delicacies for needy sick 
people. It is also an excellent idea to use in 
connection with hospital needs. The house was 
large, so each of the ten members undertook to 
secure ten guests who would make a liberal 
donation for the cause. The tea was also an- 
nounced in church, and a notice was placed in 
the local paper inviting the public to attend and 
bring a silver offering. 

The rooms to be used were gayly decorated 
with red crosses of different sizes wherever they 
would show to advantage. Small connecting 
ones were cut from long strips of red tissue 
paper, folded many times, and pinned to the 
white window curtains like a stencil border; 
others, cut from stiff paper, were strung on 
narrow red ribbon, and festooned gracefully 
over arches and around a white-covered dining 
table. 

A simple vase of red carnations on a pretty 
doily formed the centerpiece, and dishes of 
white and red mints were on the table. 

On the front-door panel was a border of small 
crosses, with a very large one in the cénter, and 
large ferns in the hall had white covers around 
the pots, held in place by bands of red crosses. 

The club members wore nurses’ caps, and 
white shirt-waist suits with a red cross on the left 
arm. The refreshments were squares of white 
cake with a cross of red icing on each, white ice 
cream ornamented with preserved cherries, and 
red punch. 

Two members received at the front door, with 
trays for the silver offerings. The guests were 
then conducted to seats in the drawing-room, 
where a musical program was given. Afterward 
it became a ‘‘Do as you please” party, some 
playing games, some listening to a trained story 
teller, and so on. 


A Reading Circle 


WANT to tell you how fifteen girls spend 

many happy evenings together. They are 
nearly all graduates of the high school and most 
of them are now working in stores or offices. 
They are part of a large girls’ Sunday-school 
class, and that is their bond of unity. 

Every Monday night they go directly from 
their work to the home of their teacher. Each 
one has brought something for the supper at the 
request of the girl whose business it is to plan 
the ‘‘eats.”’ By 6:30 the girls are all there, and 
they serve in cafeteria style, using paper plates 
and napkins. During the winter the hostess 
always provides coffee. Some of the dishes are 
quickly heated, or some of the girls who come 
from homes instead of business houses bring 
hot dishes wrapped in many newspapers and 
thus kept hot on the fireless-cooker principle. 

Supper over, they carry their plates to the 
kitchen, and then, comfortably settling them- 
selves in the living room, they get to work 
either with necessary sewing or mending or on 
something for the ‘‘hope chests.’”’ And, as they 
work, the teacher reads for an hour or two, al- 
ways choosing something very interesting and 
inspiring but not too deep for any of them. 

One night she read ‘‘The Mansion,”’ by Van 
Dyke; another time it was ‘‘The Lost Word.” 
“The Girl and Her Religion,’ by Margaret 
Slattery, they liked very much. It took four 
evenings to read that, and now they are going 
to read ‘‘Just Over the Hills,” by the same 


author. They avoid long stories, because if a 
girl had to miss one evening she would lose the 
thread of the story. 

Often they sing, do stunts, or tell jokes either 
before or after the reading. One night they 
learned the hymn, ‘‘Brighten the Corner.” I 
believe some of the corners where they work 
have been a little brighter because of it. 

I just hope that some of you girls and teachers 
who read this will form such a reading circle, for 
you will have such good times together. Not 
one of the girls will miss it if she can possibly 
get there. I recommend the idea for happy, 
healthful, helpful evenings. 


An Affair Gastronomic 


OR the society that is at its ‘‘wit’s end,” as 

I am told, to discover new means either. of 
making money or of promoting sociability, here 
is an idea in the shape of a ‘‘ Gastronomic Social.”’ 
This is a combination of social and sale; but, 
if you prefer, you may make it merely the former. 
Advertise it by means of some such rime as the 
following: 

Guess what is coming—it’s really too comic! 

We're going to have an affair gastronomic! 

To sell you some goodies will be our ambition; 

Your fav’rite recipe’s the price of admission. 


At 
Date__ 


Have a candy booth, a lemonade well and a 
table of cakes and pies. The recipes taken in at 
the door, together with those obtained during 
the evening, are afterward to be published. 
This is the old church-cookbook idea, but it can 
be worked in well again with this gastronomic 
social; and there is always an army of new 
housekeepers who need cookbooks. 

There are a good many contests that will 
afford amusement for a gastronomic social. You 
might make up small booKlets for games or 
answers to guessing games. On the first page 
have the game ‘“‘Jumbles.”’ This consists of a 
list of toothsome dainties, with the letters 
mixed, and they are to be correctly arranged by 
the company. Here are two examples, with the 
correct forms following in parentheses: 

Sellcurr (Crullers). 

Finfums (Muffins). 

A prize for this contest might be a small 
cracker box neatly packed with jumbles. 

Another delicacy which you may offer the 
company is ‘‘Pi.’”’ Have the various pieces of 
“Pi” typed (or written in a large, legible hand), 
numbered and hung about the room in order, 
for convenience’ sake, as: 

The pi that with compass and wheel at command 

Will carefully guide any craft to the land (Pilot). 

The pi that with bravery blazes his trail, 

That those who may follow will never need fail 
(Pioneer). 

A homemade pie would make an excellent 
prize for the one guessing the greatest number. 

Still another contest may be carried out by 
dividing the company into two sides and choos- 
ing one referee. The referee is given a list of 
gastronomic conundrums, with their answers. 
He propounds each in turn, timing the company 
for the correct answer. 

Whichever side is the first to guess correctly 
chooses a person from the other side, the one 
having the most members when all the riddles 
have been proposed being the winning side. 
Here are two conundrums to show what is 
meant: 

Why is bread like money? 

(need) it. 


What pudding does a lawyer like best? Suet 
(sue it). 


Because we knead 


When you are ready to serve refreshments 
distribute among the company, on separate 
slips of paper, names of edibles, and phrases 
descriptive of each. The holder of each phrase 
is to find the holder of the article described. 

For example, the one to whom ‘“‘Stones of 
value” is given will discover his partner in the 
one bearing the word ‘‘Gems.’”’ Any committee 
can readily make out a list, of which the follow- 
ing is only a beginning, but care should be 
taken that most of them are such as can easily 
be guessed: 

Gems—Stones of value. 

Crullers—The (w)hole is very indigestible. 

Bread—The staff of life. 

Soup—The first course. 

Baked Beans—The dish that made Boston fa- 
mous. 

Pancake— Makes the butterfly. 

Readings or recitations and appropriate 
music for a program for such an occasion will 
be sent upon request. 





NotE—The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad to aid church workers in planning social gatherings and new methods of work. 
Information regarding the sources of the entertainment material and the games suggested on this page will be sent upon request if 


accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Kindly address The Minister’s Social Helper, in care of THE LapiEsS’ HomME JOURNAL, 
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The Corset for all occasions. Try one. 
You will receive the Utmost in a cor- 
set—Comfort, Style, Fit; at a Price for 
every Purse. 


NEW MODEL 
STYLE 449 


(Pictured above) 
Elastic inserts over groin; new in- 
curved waist; slightly rounded hips; 
medium bust. Coutil. 


PRICE $2.00 
Other W. B. Nuform models 


one to three dollars 


W iB Elastine. 


Reduso 


For Full Figures 





Whether short, tall, heavy or plump, 
there is a W. B. Reduso to improve 
your figure with all the comfort of 
old wearing, at first wearing. 


NEW MODEL 
STYLE 716 


Ease through diaphragm. Elastic 
semi-belt subdues prominent abdomen. 


PRICE $3.00 
Other Reduso Models $3 to $5 


Insist on W. B. Corsets and get Best Value for your 
Money. If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
us style number, size and price. Catalogue free. 



































\ WEINGARTEN BROS., Inc., 34th and Broadway, New York 
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DRAWN By M.L. BLUMENTHAL 


a oe 1 13..- | 
nings I hat Puzzle 
In Everyday Experiences That We All Have 


N THE many letters received by me since I 
I began to discuss psychical problems in these 

columns, one fact has become increasingly 
evident—the actuality of telepathy or thought 
transference. Even if I had started with a dis- 
belief in telepathy— which I assuredly did not 
I could not have retained my skepticism after 
studying the letters my readers have sent me. 

From every state in the Union, from Canada, 
England, France, and other European countries, 
has come evidence, testifying with cumulative 
force that in some mysterious way one mind 
can in truth communicate directly with another 
mind, though half-the world apart. 

This evidence has also brought out clearly the 
interesting circumstance that, whatever the 
process of communication, it is profoundly af- 
fected by the psychic make-up of the person at, 
so to speak, the receiving end of the line. 

As a result, when telepathic messages get 
through successfully they are received by differ- 
ent people in very different forms. How great 
the variations sometimes are may be con- 
cretely instanced by quoting a few of the reports 
sent to me. Thus, Miss L. O., of Tennessee, 
writes: 


My fiancé was seriously injured in an automo- 
bile accident. About two or three weeks after the 
accident, and when he had been getting on well, 
he suddenly took a turn for the worse. I did not 
know this, for when I had heard from his bedside 
in the afternoon he had no fever. 

Between twelve and one that night I was sud- 
denly acutely awake and very uneasy. It was all 
I could do to restrain myself from arousing the 
household and going to him, for I knew his con- 
dition was very much worse. I slept no more, but 
feverishly awaited dawn. 

The strange part of it is that he was awakened 
at the same hour with a great desire to seeme. He 
was decidedly worse for several days. 


Telepathic Death Warning 


ERY frequently the message comes in the 

form of a vivid dream, either directly or 
symbolically picturing the event telepathi- 
cally communicated. In this connection Miss 
O. M. H., of Idaho, reports: 


My brother has been living in Washington for 
the last few years with his wife and little daughter, 
Frances. At the time of which I speak we had not 
heard from them for some time, and as far as we 
knew they were all enjoying good health. 

One night I had a very vivid dream of them. 
They seemed to be in great trouble of some kind. 
It seemed to me that my father, who has been 
dead for some years, was there, and that he said: 
““She will soon be with me, and you can never 
have her again.” 

When I awoke from the dream the cold sweat 
stood out in great beads on my forehead. I was 
very frightened, for it seemed an evil omen. 

The next morning after the dream we received 
a telegram from my brother telling us of the 
sudden and unexpected death of Frances. She 
had died during the night, probably at the very 
time I was having the dream. 


A Voice Heard Telepathically 


\R THE telepathic message, instead of being 
merely felt or dreamed, may be received in 

the form of a hallucination. Sometimes a ghost- 
like image of the sender of the message is seen. 
Mrs. N. M.S., of Ohio, reports a case in point: 


In the spring of 1899 my husband’s brother, a 
doctor in Washington, D. C., whom he had not 
seen for more than a year, was taken suddenly ill. 
We were not aware ofit, when, upon waking about 
3 A. M., in our home in Philadelphia, I had a 
peculiar sensation of someone leaning over a 
screen at the foot of my bed and looking at me. 

The one who seemed to be gazing was the image 
of my husband, and his neck and shoulders were 
almost bare. The sudden awaking, and the pecul- 
iar sensation of seeing my husband (as I thought) 
standing at the foot of the bed, made me almost 
scream, but I was too frightened to doso. Then 
I noticed that my husband was sleeping soundly 
by my side, and I woke him and said: 

**Look, who is this in the room?’”’ 

He could see nothing. Then I jumped up and 
went toward the screen, when the figure gradu- 
ally disappeared. I returned to bed, and soon 
fell asleep again, sleeping soundly till 7:30. 

At the breakfast table a telegram came from 
Washington to my husband, stating that his 
brother had died at 3 o’clock that morning. 


Sometimes the hallucination is of the sense of 
hearing, as in this case, related by Mr. W. B.C., 
of New York: 


I was traveling on business in the West while 
my wife lay ill in South Orange, New Jersey. One 
morning, at about four o’clock, I heard her say: 
*““Oh, W., I’m so sick!’’ I was in Michigan at the 
time. I immediately wrote her of the incident, and 
she confirmed the fact that she was awake at the 
precise time stated, and spoke those words aloud. 

Or, instead of words, there may be a hallu- 
cinatory experience of some unusual sound. 
Mrs. P. H., of Montreal, Canada, sends the fol- 
lowing: 

Two years ago last March I was dressing in my 
room in San Francisco, when there came three 
knockings two different times. The first time I 


thought it was the landlady, and bade her come in. 
Again I heard three knocks. 


By H. Addington Bruce 


Then I went to the door and opened it, still 
thinking it was the landlady and that she had not 
heard me. But noone was there. That night I 
got a telegram telling of the death that morning 
of my brother-in-law. 


The Cause of These Variations 


a RT altogether from the still unsolved prob- 
4 lem of exactly how telepathic messages 
are transmitted, it is an interesting problem to 
determine just why they should be received in 
such varied formsas these. The solution of this 
second problem, as I have already intimated, 
is found in variations in the psychic make-up 
of the receivers. 

Psychologists recognize today that men differ 
more markedly in their mental processes than is 
commonly suspected. Some men think almost 
exclusively in terms of sight. When they think 
of a person, a place, an event or a word, that 
person, place, event or word seems to be pic- 
tured before them. Such men belong to what 
is Called the visual type of thinkers. 

Others think chiefly in terms of sound, and 
still others in terms of motion. These are of the 
auditory type and of the motor type respec- 
tively. Thememory and imagination of the lat- 
ter are directed by ideas of movement. If, for 
example, they think of a cornfield it is the way- 
ing of the corn that first and most clearly leaps 
into mind. 

Most people belong to the visual type, and 
that undoubtedly is why most telepathic mes- 
sages are received either as vivid dream pic- 
tures or as waking hallucinations of the sense of 
sight. 

Your man or woman of the auditory type, on 
the other hand, will experience, whether in his 
or her dreams or when awake, auditory hallu- 
cinations. And your motor-type man or woman, 
if getting a telepathic message, is likely to get it 
in a dream or a waking hallucination in which 
ideas of movement have a prominent place. 
Those who, like Mrs. P. H., hear telepathic 
“knocks,’’ may confidently be classified as be- 
longing to either the auditory or the motor type. 

If, however, asin the case of Miss L. O., the 
telepathic message is received as a mere impres- 
sion, it is not so much a question of differing 
mental types as of temporary mental condi- 
tions. Miss L. O., for aught I can tell from her 
experience, may be dominantly visual, domi- 
nantly auditory, or dominantly motor. What- 
ever the type to which she belongs, she was for 
the moment so constituted that the message 
sent to her by her fiancé could not fully emerge 
to conscious knowledge. 


Vision Seen in a Soap Bubble 


f Bin fact that people are of such different 
mental types has a bearing on other puzzling 
phenomena than telepathic. Many people, 
when they are asleep, nervous or in a state of 
reverie, have dreams and hallucinations which 
represent latent memories of things heard and 
seen. Precisely asin the case of those who receive 
telepathic messages, the kind of self-originating 
lreams or hallucinations experienced depends 
on the mental type of those having the dream 
or hallucination. 

For instance, only a person who was strongly 
of the visual type could have the experience re- 
ported by a youthful reader of THE JoURNAL, 
little Miss A. M., of Louisiana, who writes: 


About a year ago I was blowing soap bubbles 
(being only eleven years now), and I was blowing 
a particularly large one to see how big I could get 
it, and if I could get it to stay in the air. I blew it 
until I got it loose from the bubble pipe and in 
the air. 

Doubtless you know of the colors that form on 
a soap bubble when inthe sun. Mine happened to 
get into a little patch of sunlight. As I looked at 
it I saw a picture of Lincoln as he would look in 
profile withthe face somewhat turned toward you. 

I saw the picture in such a way that it showed 
upon the whole side of the bubble, and yet I didn’t 
have to twist to see the whole picture. Around 
the frame was a draped flag. The bubble lasted 
about a minute, and then burst. 


This is a typical instance of what is known as 
crystal vision. There are some persons who can 
see pictures in crystals, tumblers of water, or 
other objects with reflecting surfaces, whenever 
they gaze at these intently. Occasionally the 
Pictures represent information which could 
have been acquired only by telepathic means. 
But usually they are pictures of persons, ob- 
jects, places or happenings already known to 
the crystal gazer. 

Such is the case unquestionably with little 
Miss A. M.’s soap-bubble vision. Somewhere, 
perhaps that very day or the day before, she had 
seen in reality just such a framed and flag- 
draped picture of Lincoln as the one that pre- 
sented itself in miniature in the soap bubble. 
Her vision of it was simply the externalization 
of the memory image latent in her mind. 


Let me urge my readers never to forget the 
well-established psychological principle that 
anything which has ever got into the mind may, 
under special conditions, be externalized as a 
hallucination, or may crop up into recollection 
in the form of a dream. I am positive that if 
people only appreciated this, and if they would 
only analyze their psychic experiences in the 
light of it, the mystery would fade from at least 
four-fifths of the happenings commonly regarded 
as ‘‘ occult.” 


Subconscious Perception Once More 


| Speen = the fact must also be constantly 
remembered that much gets into the mind 
concerning which we have at the time no con- 
scious knowledge. This is fundamental to a 
correct understanding of many puzzling hap- 
penings. It explains, for instance, many a 
dream like the following, reported by F. W., of 
Iowa: 


About ten years ago, while living in a small 
town in Iowa, I became quite intimate with a 
lady who resided in that town. About two years 
later she removed to California, and soon after- 
ward I left that town and took up my residence in 
the capital city of this state. 

Some time after this I had astrange dream. I 
dreamed thatI called at the home of the pastor of 
the church I attended, and was met at the door by 
my old friend, the lady formerly of the small town, 
from whom I had not heard for several years, and 
who, as far as I knew, had never heard of my 
pastor or his family. 

I gave the dream littie thought, as I know that 
we often make queer combinations of our friends 
in dreams; but about a week later my pastor 
came to me after church, and told me that an old 
friend of mine was visiting at his house. 

Imagine my surprise when I] found that the old 
friend was none other than the lady of my dream, 
who met me at the door just as I had dreamed 
she met me. 

Now there may have been a telepathic ele- 
ment in thisdream. But the chances are that 
F. W. had overheard, perhaps without being 
aware of it, some mention of the fact that a 
lady having the name of her friend was visiting, 
or was about to visit, the pastor. The hearing 
of this name would naturally revive the mem- 
ory image of her absent friend, and as a result 
she would link her pastor and her friend to- 
gether in the dream that followed. In fact, this 
is 2 very common occurrence. 


Why Some Ghosts are Seen 


OMETIMES, it should be added, when peo- 
ple are strong visualizers their dreams are 
continued for a few moments in the waking 
state in the formsof visual hallucinations. This, 
I take it, forms the basis for a psychic incident 
communicated by Mrs. C. A. F., of Kansas, in 
these words: 


One night I was suddenly awakened, and, look- 
ing up, it seemed to me I saw a face looking down 
upon me. It did not look unlike my mother who 
died a year ago last February. Only her hair was 
very gray, almost white, and this face was framed 
in very dark hair. The features looked very much 
like hers. 

I was not frightened in the least, and fell asleep 
again. A second time I was awakened in the same 
manner. 

Both times the face seemed the same, and noth- 
ing visible but the face, which disappeared in the 
darkness. 


To explain this, it is by no means necessary 
to resort to ‘‘spirits.”” It is enough to assume 
that Mrs. C. A. F. had been dreaming of her 
mother, and that the momentary hallucination 
of her mother’s face when she awoke was merely 
a continuation of her dream. 

Mrs. N. M. S.’s telepathic hallucination, re- 
ported above, may also have been the contin- 
uation of a dream. 


A Psychic Escape 


I OCTOR A. H.’s interesting experience in 

the country meadow, printed in a previous 
issue of THE JOURNAL, is closely paralleled by 
an experience that befell Miss G. P., of Cali- 
fornia, who writes: 


One summer a party of us were walking along 
a mountain trail, Indian fashion. I was the last 
in line and kept my eyes on the group ahead. We 
came to a clump of trees beside the path. The 
rest kept right on, but something prompted me 
to turn to the left and leave the path. 

I did so, and going around the clump I heard 
screams, and all ran back. Coiled, ready to 
strike, was a large rattler that disappeared into 
the bushes. If I had gone on, instead of around 
the trees, I should surely have been bitten by the 
snake. 


A capital instance, this, of the power of the 
eye—or, in this c>se, perhaps the ear—to per- 
ceive more than one consciously apprehends, 
and, by thus perceiving, to impel to action 
which seems to be quite without reason and 
consequently mysterious. 
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These Twenty-five Gifts, Carefully Se- 
lected, of Which No Two are Alike, Bring 
to Our Girl Readers a Choice Variety in 
Simple Needlework 


Allare Inexpensive, Yet of Good Quality, 
Distinctive in Design and Delightful in 
Practical Value. Let Us Help You in 
Copying Them at Home 
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RANSFER patterns No. 14260 (3 designs), 10 cents, and 
No. 14739 (4 designs), 10 cents, can be obtained from any dealer 
in THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL patterns or from the Home Pattern 
Company, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. Crocheted designs 1, 2,3, 
4, 5 and 6 are given in our crochet pamphlet, 15 cents ; tatting designs 
7,8 and 9, in our tatting pamphlet, 15 cents. Copiesof these pam- 
phlets, with descriptions of all the designs, may be obtained from 
the Needlework Editors, THE LapiEsS’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 


FANCY party bag starts our page, followed by wrist bags, 

cardcases, and a tatted bag to hold shuttle and thread. Of the 
chemise yokes it would be hard to choose the prettiest. The three- 
piece eyelet set and the lace scarf suggest bridal gifts, as does also 
the clover-leaf bureau scarf. A remnant of Japanese embroidery 
was converted into the dainty traveler’s case. New bag fancies 
are the rose design for corsets, the bowknot for embroidery, the silk 
tatting for a tuck-in, and the sectional one of ribbon. 
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WA i useful among crocheted and 
knitted garments for a baby are 
sacques, caps, bootees and afghans, of 
which some new, easily made designs in 
soft worsteds are illustrated as sugges- 
tions for Christmas. The afghan is a 
new idea in worsted filet crochet. 

















THREE-PIECE set for a baby 

means a most complete gift, and 
here are three different patterns. No.1 
is suitable for a boy or a girl, No. 2 is 
suitable for a girl, and No.3 for a little 
man; and you can make separate gifts of 
any one.—Designs by Mrs. E. B. Fricke. 
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Filet-Crochet Afghan in White Worsted Lined With Blue Silk.—By Antonie Ehrlich. 














HAT a gift can be 

useful, comfortable, 
pretty and even frilly at 
the same time is shown 
in these ideas for gifts for 
a young mother. The 
three nightdresses are 
one-piece garments, all 
cut on the same pattern 
but changed absolutely 
by their trimmings. The 
negligee is also a one- 
piece design, easy to slip 
over a nightdress. The 
apron, sachet, caps and 
brassiére are also each 
cut from one piece. 
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ORKING directions 

for the three sets for 
the baby, the afghan and 
the mother’s negligee are 
given in THE JOURNAL’sS 
new crochet pamphlet, 
which contains also many 
other novelties for gifts; 
price, fifteen cents. We 
shall be very glad to mail 
you a copy upon receipt of 
the price, and also to tell 
you how to make these 
garments. Write to the 
Needlework Editors, and 
inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 
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Overcoming Faulty Rhythm 


How can faulty rhythm be overcome in 
a child eleven years of age, who has taken 
music lessons for three terms? 
Mrs. FL R. 
Rhythmical weakness in children is 
often due to a somewhat flighty disposi 
tion of the mind. Children are often in- 
attentive to rhythm in their own playing, 
while they are perfectly able—and with 
out effort—to keep step in marching and 
dancing, which proves that the rhythmical 
sense is normal when called into activity 
by pleasure. Ascertain if my suspicion of 
lack of earnest good will is not the cause 
of the child’s rhythmic weakness, and, if it 
should not be so, try to have the child for 
a while play with a metronome, although 
this should bea last resort. Good will and 
attentiveness on the part of the child 
ought to produce the desired result, be- 
cause the sense of rhythm is given to every 
hotimal human being. 


Subordinate Technic to Real Music 
I ama graduate of a large music school 
and have a good technic. But, somehow, 
do not seem to be able to put a personal 
touch (I do not know how else to express 
it) into my playing. It seems so mechani- 
cal tome. What is wrong? Rupy. 
Are you sure that you do not pay alto- 
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gether too much attention to technical 
matters? You know that some men spend 
all their youth and energy in making 
money, and bythe time they have acquired 
all they want they have lost the power to 
enjoy life. Stop thinking of your pianistic 
capital—the technic—and take up some of 
those masterpieces (by Schubert, Schu 
mann and others) that make no technical 
demands but are nevertheless of great beauty. 
Reach for the beauty in them. As not all that 
glitters is gold, so is not all that is technically 
brilliant—music. When you play by yourself 
observe how you shade, what touches you em- 
ploy, what vacillations of timing you make, and 
try to repeat these nuances until they have, so 
to speak, been ‘‘incorporated” into the piece, 
at least on general lines. You will then have 
something which, in playing for others, will 
guide you without precluding the mood and 
inspiration of the moment. 


A Question of Harmony 


These intervals occur in a harmony textbook. 
Is it intended that such isolated intervals be 
calculated as in the scale of C major or in the 
scales of D major, FE flat major, etc.? If the 
latter, in what scale is the third interval? 





J. W..R. 
1 2 3 
SS 
= ee 
e 
Nos. 2 and 3 cannot occur in C major. No. 2 


can be regarded in two ways: as belonging to 
I) major with the E flatted, or to E flat major 
with the sixth augmented. As for No. 3, it might 
be F flat major, but it might also be that the 
lower note is transiently flatted, in which case it 
may belong to the scales of B flat, E flat, A flat, 
and so on. 


How to Develop Endurance 


‘an I best gain endurance in scale passages 
™ practicing rapidly or slowly, or is it a matter 
of relaxation? STEWART. 

Endurance is always a matter of economy of 
force, which means this: to do that—and only 
that—which is strictly necessary to obtain a 
certain result and no more. Any motion of the 
fingers, arms or hands that is not required for a 
certain desired result is a waste of energy and, 
therefore, uneconomical. The same holds good 
of any needless tension in the arms, hands or 
fingers. The result at which you aim has to do 
with relaxation—which you mention—only in 
so far as it should be practiced between attacks. 
It means: relax immediately after an attack 
and prepare quickly for the next. Speed, per se, 
requires considerable strength, even in piano 
passages and, of course, still more in playing 
forte. Now, by playing fast and strong at the 
same time you will task your forces and thereby 
develop them; but—beware of overtaxing and 
thereby injuring them. When your hands and 
arms begin to feel lame stop and rest up, fully. 
Do not force things. Endurance, like every- 
thing else, develops gradually. 


Proper Posilion of the Hand 


What is the proper position of the hand 
with the wrist slightly lowered, or held up? 
DR. 
In pure finger work the wrist 
limber and stightly lowered; it will 
firmness of touch and more i 
coéperation of the wrist, which in finger work 
is not desirable ex 
cept for momentary 
changes of hand 
positions and for 
accentuations. The 
arm, from the elbow 
to the wrist, should 
be slightly inclined 
downward, so as to 
favor the necessary 
circulation of blood 
and thus forestall the 
fatigue and lame- 
ness of the hand of 
which so many 


playing. 
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How Scales Should be Memorized 





Should young pupils be taught to memo 
rize the scales from the beginning or should 
they play them from a book and memorize 
them gradually? What is the best way to 
teach children the scales? A. B. M. 

The scales should be memorized by all 
means; but as we do not remember either 
from dictation or from reading as easily as 
we do the things we find out for ourselves, 
the pupil should be taught to construct 
the scales. They will then impress his 
mind and memory much more strongly 
than in any other way. You may after- 
ward use some printed scales so as to add 
the memory of the eye to that of the mind 
and ear. 


Producing Various Tonal Effects 


What is the difference between ‘fore 
arm,” “hand” and ‘“‘finger’’ actions, and 
how is each obtained ? Gh aie 


The three factors you mention produce 
three distinctly different tonal effects, 
provided you acquire the ability to use 
each one without the participation of the 
othe rs: the forearm without the wrist 
and the reverse; the hand without the fin- 
gers and vice versa; the fingers without 
the arm. This applies, of course, to ver- 
tical motion only, since in lateral motion 


























should be 
promote 
easily prevent the 


facts, however, should be borne in mind: 


any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 
study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Jos 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





The Question of Studying Alone 


Do you consider it safe for a pupil who takes 
two lessons a week through the teaching season 
to attempt to study alone during the summer 
months? WINTER. 

It depends on both the teacher and the pupil. 

If the teacher is good and the pupil unintelli 
gent, it would harm the pupil to be left without 
guidance, even for a few weeks. On the other 
hand, if the pupil is intelligent and the teacher 
poor, it were better for the pupil to study alone 
summer and winter. It is a question of quali 
ties on both sides 


Don’t Attempt Too Much 


What can I give my pupils to teach them ear 
training, transposing, fundamentals in theory, 


etc.? They have but two lessons a week of half 
an hour each. 7 als ae 
Any good music house will suggest to you 


the names of good and appropriate works and 
then your task will be to make the proper use 
of them. It seems to me, however, that you 
are attempting the impossible. While the en 
deavor to do for your pupils all that they need 
reflects most creditably upon the sincerity of 
your teaching, you should not attempt more 
than can reasonably be expected both from you 
and from them. Do not scatter your energy 
over too much material, but bring up occasion 
ally in the lessons the matters you mention, 
whenever there is a favorable opportunity. 
People who engage you for only half an hour 
cannot and ought not to expect two hours’ 
work from you. 


Some Good Concert Etudes 


Staccato 
Also, please 


Do you consider Rubinstein’s 
Etude a good concert selection? 
give me the names of some good concert numbers 
of about the same grade of difficulty. R.C. 

Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude is certainly a fine 
concert piece, if well played. For concert use | 
can also recommend his étude in C major on 
‘*False Notes,” though the difficulty there con 
sists more in finger work than in wrist work as 
is the case in the former one. Splendid concert 
études are also those by Liszt, es specially the 
one sin D flat and F minor, the ‘‘ Gnomenre ige n, , 

‘Au bord d’une source”’ and “ Ricordanza.’ 


A Choice of Accidentals 


Does the natural over the sharp in this meas 
ure from Bach’s Second English Suite mean a 
choice of either C sharp or C natural? 

Music Lover. 
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choice, though | 
C sharp. 


Yes, it seems to imply a 
should in this case much prefer the 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 
Answers to questions already printed cannot be repeated. Mr. 
Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; he has given lists of 
compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate 
memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of piano: or pianists, nor, under 
Any questions not already answered by him, dealing with piano 
»>f Hofmann, in care of THE LapIEs’ HomME JouRNAL, Independence 


the entire playing apparatus has to move. 
A pianist should have perfect control over 
the use of each of these factors, separately 
as well as in certain combinations. There 
are, forinstance, chords and octaves which 
must be played from the arm without the 
wrist, while there are also such as call for 
the hand and wrist without the arm. Just 
so there are runs to be done by the fingers 
alone without any up-and-down motion of 
the wrist and arm. The choice of the proper 
tone-producing factor depends, naturally, upon 
the requirement of the particular occasion; but 
we must strive for a control of each of these 
ways to touch the piano, separately and also in 
combinations, in order to have the appropriate 
factors instantly at our disposal when the occa 
sion calls for them. 


Pedaling in a Chopin Prelude 


Are the eighteenth and nineteenth measures 





of Chopin’s Prelude No. 18 to be played with 
the pedal or without ? EK. B 
b+ 
m0 
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Attack the trill of measure 18 sforsato, and 
with the pedal, which may have been held over 
from the preceding measure. When the six 
teenths triplets begin the pedal must stop, of 
course, so as to make it possible to play them 
staccato. The final C of measure 19 may receive 
a little pedaling, say about half a measure, so 
as to avoid an altogether too abrupt ending of 
the triplet passage. 


Where Taste Must Guide 


Does the tempo change with the change of 
key from D flat major to C rail minor in 
Chopin's Prelude, opus 28, No. 15? BELLE. 








enharmonic change from D flat 
major to C sharp minor does not affect the 
tempo, as you no doubt know. As the middle 
part, however, begins and persists for some 
time in a lugubrious, mournful mood, a slight 
moderation of the tempo— introduced by an ap 
propriate little retard before it begins—might 
be well, especially in the beginning of the middle 
part. Such fluctuations of tempo are largely 
matters of taste and judgment. Let yourself be 
guided by the emotional course of this beautiful 
piece. 


The mere 


For an Advanced Player 

Please suggest some studies that would prop 
erly follow Hasert’s Modern School of Velocity, 
opus 50, No. 2 STUDENT 

Why études or For a player who 
mastered such works as you mention in your 
letter it is far better to construct his exercises or 
studies from the difficult passages in the pieces 
he is studying. This does not apply to such 
études as are of more 
than merely techni 
cal merit, such as 
those which Chopin 
and Liszt have 
written. Try 
of those. and select 
it cautiously, 
not to go too far 
beyond your techni- 
callevel. A little be- 
yond does no harm 
and in fact will prove 
to be a good stimu- 
lant for technical 


studies? 
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pianists complain. 
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Your Little-Priced Fur Set 
Is Among These 


T is surprising how far a 

little “fur money” goes, if you 

buy of the maker. Our Fur 
Sets, illustrated below, are (1) 
Fashionable—which appeals to 
many women; (2) Reliable — 
which appeals to most women; 
(3) Economical—which appeals 
to all women. 


Lamson & Hubbard’s world-wide repu- 
tation and positive guarantee safeguard 
you not only when you buy, but after 
you’ve bought. You can order your Fur 
Set right from this page without the least 
doubt or risk. You must be satisfied, or 
we refund your money. 


Hudson Seal 


The high-water mark 
of fashion is reached 
in this clever Hudson 
Seal set, whose col- 
lar grows to two tall 
points at the sides, 
whose muff is just 
the right size and 
shape to be charming. 


6492. Scart 
$15.00 


7492. Muff 
$16.50 
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Set 
i $31.50 


Natural Raccoon 


They call Natural Raccoon 
“the young girl's fur’’— 
‘though older women find 
its youthful look becoming. 
A curved animal all fur 


scarf and a_ melon-shaped 
muff, banded with dark 
stripes. 

6186. Scarf . $11.00 
7186. Muff . $21.00 
Set $32.00 


Black Fox 


Rich in its extreme 
simplicity —the ultra- 
quality of the fur makes 
trimming superfluous — 
is this BLACK FOX 
set, with a curved ani- 
mal scarf and a pillow- 
shaped muff. Its price 
— $32.00 —makes it 
one of the greatest fur 
values of the year. 





6001. Scarf $13.50 
7001. Muff $18.50 
‘ Set . . . $32.00 


We prepay all forwarding charges. 
Simply order by the Style Number of 
each Set, enclosing your remittance. 

Our sumptuous Book—‘‘ The Theatre of 
Fur Fashion,’’ showing many lower priced 
as well as higher priced sets, also beauti- 
ful fur coats—sent free. 
the Coupon below. 


Lamson &Hubbard 


303 BEDFORD STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Tear off and mail 
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§ ' Lamson & Hubbard 
| 303 Bedford St. 
{ Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen : 
Y ou may send me a copy 


newer 2 2 





; of your Theatre of Fur 
| Fashion." 
i Name 
nae Sieee 
Aho fheatre of fur Poon, — 
Town —__State 
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| Send 4¢ now | 
| for sample cak 


— large enough for a full week of any of 
the Woodbury treatments below. With 
it you can begin at once to make your 
skin what you would love to have it 


SEE 





NCE you have the week’s-size cake shown above in your hands— 
once you have its soft, white lather in your fingers as the first girl 
has it in hers—you can begin that moment to really change the condi- 





tion that is keeping your skin from being attractive. 


You can do this—can make your skin what you want it to be—whatever the trouble 
is now. Your skin, like the rest of your body, is changing every day! As the old skin 


dies, new forms in its place. 


This 1s your opportunity 


Is that new skin which is forming every 
day going to make or mar your complexion ? 
With the cake shown above in your hands, 
with its creamy lather in your fingers, you 
can begin to make this new skin so strong 
and healthy, so active, that it will gradually 
but surely take on that greater clearness, 
freshness and charm which is but a promise 
of the radiant, velvety complexion—‘“‘a skin 
you love to touch’’—that the steady use of 
Woodbury’s always brings. 


There are just two things to do— 


First— Mail now the coupon below for 
the week’s-size cake shown above. Or, 
simply send your name and address with 4c 
(in stamps or coin) to the address given 
below. 


Second—On this page are four of the 
famous Woodbury treatments which have 
brought to thousands of people the charm 


Let your mirror tell you 


’ 


of ‘‘a skin you love to touch.”” Choose the 
one suited to the needs of your skin and 
follow it persistently when you receive your 
week’s-size cake. It will bring you, as it has 
sO many, many others, that greater attrac- 
tiveness you have longed for. 


Here ts the address to use 


For 4c we will send you the week’s-size 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap shown 
above. For 10c, samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. 
For 50c, a copy of the Woodbury Book, 
‘‘A Skin You Love to Touch,’’ and samples 
of the Woodbury preparations. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 210 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Canadians: The Woodbury products 
are now manufactured also in Canada and 
are for sale by Canadian druggists from 
coast to coast. For samples, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 210 Sherbrooke 
St., Perth, Ontario. 


which treatment to use 


Go to your mirror now and examine your skin closely. Look for tiny rough places that 
make your skin appear scaly when you powder, for conspicuous nose pores, excessively 
oily skin and shiny nose. Perhaps your skin is tender and sensitive, or sallow and colorless 
or unduly tanned. Whatever condition you find, zt can be changed. Which treatment does 


your mirror tell you your skin needs? 





,IRST cleanse the skin thoroughly by 


‘y7 . . . 
To correct washing, in your usual way, with 


an oily Woodbury’s Facial Soap and lukewarm 
4 J water. Wipe off the surplus moisture, 
skin and but leave the skin slightly damp. Now 


work up a heavy warm water lather of 
Woodbury’s in your hands. Apply it to 
your face and rub it into the pores 
thoroughly—always with an upward and outward mo- 
tion of the finger tips. Rinse with warm water, then 
with cold—the colder the better. If possible, rub your 
face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 

This treatment will make your skin fresher and 
clearer the first time you use it. Make ita nightly habit, 
and before long you will gain complete relief from the 
embarrassment of an oily, shiny skin. 


shiny nose 













[ a W RING acloth from very hot water, 


To reduce lather it with Woodbury’s Facial 
° Soap, then hold it to your face. When 
SONS Pic- ¢ - 
| conspic the heat has expanded the pores, rub in, 
uous nose very gently, afresh lather of Woodbury’s. 


Repeat this hot water and lather applica- 
tion several times, stopping at once if 
the nose feels sensitive. Then finish by 
rubbing the nose for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 

This treatment with Woodbury’s cleanses the pores, 
strengthens the muscular fibres so that they can con- 
tract properly. But do not expect to change in a week a 
condition resulting from years of neglect. 

Use this treatment persistently. It will gradually 
reduce the enlarged pores and cause them to contract 
until they are inconspicuous. 


pores 





IP your washcloth in very warm 

water and hold it to your face. 
Now take the cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, dip it in water and rub the cake itself 
over your skin. Leave the slight coating 
of soap on fora few minutes until theskin 
feels drawn and dry. Then dampen the 
skin and rub the soap in gently with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse the face thoroughly, 
first in tepid water, then in cold. Whenever possible, 
rub the face briskly with a piece of ice. Always dry 
carefully. 

This treatment with Woodbury’s cleanses the pores, 
brings the blood to the face and stimulates the fine 
muscular fibres of the skin. Try it tonight—see what a 
soft color it brings to your cheeks. 







To rouse 
a sallow, 
colorless 

skin 








IP a soft washcloth in warm (not 


Tocarefor hot) water and hold it to your face. 






Do this several times until the pores are 

a lendeé A 4 
a nder, opened and the skin feels softened. 
Sensitive Then make alight warm water lather of 






Woodbury’s Facial Soap and dip your 
cloth up and down in it until the cloth 
is ‘“‘fluffy’’ with the soft, white lather. 
Rub this gently over your skin until the pores are 
thoroughly cleansed and the skin feels fresh and clean. 
Rinse the face lightly with clear, tepid water, then with 
cold. About once a week rub the face with a piece of 
ice. Always dry carefully. 

This treatment will bring health to a tender skin, 
make it resistant and keep it attractive. Try it tonight. 
You will feel the difference immediately. 


skin 








Note: /f you want to begin at once—tonight—to bring to your skin the charm you have longed for, tear out the illustration of the 
cake above and put it in your purse as a reminder to ask for Woodbury's today at your druggist’s or toilet counter. A 25c cake is suf- 
ficient for a month or six weeks of any of the treatments given here. Get a cake today and begin your treatment tonight. You will find 
Woodbury's Facial Soap for sale by dealers everywhere throughout the United States and Canada. 
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ee now! 


Lf To—The 


Andrew Jergens Co. 

WA 210 Spring Grove Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

I enclose cents (in stamps Or coin) 


A for postage on the Woodbury samples 


according to the offer above. 


PA 
Va Name 
Ps Street 


City 


j In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 
A 210 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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EpIToRs’ NotE—Twenty housekeepers, from personal experiences, all trying the “New Housekeeping,” 
incomes, and saving money, labor andtime. In the next JoURNAL another batch of helpful letters will be published. 


Author of ‘The New Housekeeping,” Etc, 


Work and Less Money 











will tell on this page how they are actually doing it on varying 
Tue Epirors OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 








How I Save Materials, 
‘Time and Steps 


4 OUSEKEEPING is the most com- 
plicated business in the world. We 
4 say that a man fails in business. 

How often do we hearthat a woman 
| failsin business (unless she is of the 
business world)? It is one and the 
same. They may say of a woman: 

“*She is a poor housekeeper.” Well, 
that al failure are the same thing. Business 
methods in housekeeping enable me to devote 
hours to good books and to my piano and to stand 
at the head of a fifteen-room house without a 
maid~only a woman twice a week to dust and 
clean generally, and a boy for outside work. 

Now, how do I do it ? 

First: Simplicity. Itis the effort to create dis- 
play, to outshine the other fellow, that is the great 
mischief maker. My family is small—just two 
but a rule that will work for two will work for 
more. I begin by having simple meals. Less vari- 
ety means a great saving in time, work and ex- 
penditure. I know from experience. This recalls 
the words ofa little boy who came to our home one 
morning and stayed fordinner. With bright eyes 
he scanned the table and remarked: “Oh, we don’t 
have this much; we have something we are all 
stuck on and lots of it.” I took my cue from that, 
and now that is one of my secrets—“something we 
are all stuck on’’—not the fussy things, indigesti- 
bles, headachy viands that the stomach refuses. 

Again, in the days when man servant and maid 
servant were constantly about, the many windows 
were all curtained, changed as often as needed for 
them to look neat, and you say: ‘No trouble to 
you.” Yes, it was. The curtains had to be bought, 
made ready for the windows, and were a constant 
care. Through illness in the family I learned that 
by leaving the curtains down the house was more 
cheery. Theresult: The curtains are stowed away 
in the attic, only simple muslin ones being at the 
bathroom and sewing-room windows. 

Once each week the boy takes a clean muslin 
rag and wipes the windows on the inside. Just this 
dry cloth keeps them polished, and all are done in 
a few minutes. Outside, when needed, they are 
cleaned with a brush and a rubber dryer, suchas 
stores use, and, althoughmy windows are many and 
very large, it takes very little effort to keep them 
clean. At all windowsI have divided shades— 
a second roller in the middle of the window—so I 
can always have privacy and light. 

Secondly: Being on the basis of the woman who 
does her own housekeeping, I know what comes in 
and just where it goes; nothing is wasted. When I 
have seen the garbage cans of others I have often 
recalled these words: ‘‘Oh, we don’t use left-overs, 
and I’d rather the man would say we have swell 
swill.” It is not necessary to eat left-overs if one 
will cook only what is required, and one can soon 
learn what will be consumed. Asa child I was 
taught that I must takeno more on my plate than 
Iwould eat. If I did, it was set aside and I ate it 
the next meal before being served anything else. 
That soon established the habit of never wasting. 
It is an easy lesson to teach in all households. 

Thirdly: Cleanliness in the home. The attic is 
not stored with things that will never be used. 
Trunks and so on are covered with old canvas 
which in the spring is made clean by turning the 
hose on it, hanging on the line. As needed, the boy 
takes a mop and a “‘self-wringing bucket”? and 
quickly goes over the attic floor to gather the dust; 
it takes but a few minutes. 

Upstairs the floors are all finished the same as 
the woodwork; the cracks of closetsand rooms are 
all first filled, so they are firm and aseasily cleaned 
as a dish. A sweeper upstairs and one downstairs 
save carrying one about. Bags which cover the 
brooms are padded; over these, bags of outing 
annel are made long and doubled up twice, like 
ruffles below the brooms, of about six inches: these 
bags, dampened a bit, gather all dust, clean up all 

t that creeps in, and keep the floors always pol- 
hed. These are washed after using, two each 
cleaning day, one upstairs, one dow nstairs; so 
cleaning is alw ays done with a clean cloth. 

Dustcloths are also washed out each time, and 
we always dust with a damp cioth, using soft old 
sik, or anything else not linty, after it. In my 
kitchen I use a sweeper that I keep for that alone 
uid a broom bag forthat special part of the house. 
Note that never a broom is used in the house to 
stir up the dust. 

Fourthly: Order. I keep everything in boxes 
and Jabel all boxes, thus saving much weary search- 
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ig. I put all woolen clothes in bags made of cheap 
unbleached muslin, each with a draw string at the 
top, and this keeps the clothes always clean and 
free from moths, although in summer I keep some 
tiirpentine, on a cloth laid in a dish, in each closet. 

As to dishes, I wash them with a soap shaker and 
1 Mop, rinse them thoroughly with xot water, and 
p'ace them in a wire basket where they dry them- 
slves, This saves work and the expense of so 
many towels. 

A motor washer does the work of washing clothes 
so successfully and sounds so cheery while work- 
ing! A letter-press does much of the coarse ironing 
of towels, knit underwear, hose and crépe goods, 

all of which never see an iron; it saves a world of 
work, The wear and tear saved on clothes, if in 
contact with a board, will very soon pay for the 
motor washer. An electric iron holds its own. 

Fifthly: Saving time and effort. An electric 


motoron the sewing machine saves drudgery, and 


a seam can be stitched in half the time one can 
tread it out. A fireless cooker has paid for itself in 
fuel saved; and think ofthe time not necessary to 
see that things don’t burn! I keep some small 
squares of crash which I use when cooking; they 
are always at hand so I don’t have to run to the 
roller towel, thus saving steps. 

I lay down an old strip of carpet before the sink 
when work isin progress, and when through I take 
it up, and the rug there is always clean. A long 
strip of old carpet reaches from the back door to 
the refrigerator, thus catching all the muss of the 
ice man. The carpet is quickly tossed over a line, 
and there are no wet and muss to bother with. 

I have a jar filled with flour into which I have 
sifted the proper amount of baking powder and 
salt for the making of biscuits. This is always 
ready, I cantake out the desired amount of flour, 
and in five minutes I can have biscuits in the 
oven for breakfast. This flourcan also be used for 
dumplings, steamed puddings with fruit, etc., ora 
fruit roll. 

If I bakea pie one day I line a pan with crust, 
partially bake it to hold the edges firm, setit aside, 
and itis ready for the custard the next day, by 
merely getting it hot before filling. Thusin count- 
less ways I save time. 

In buying I find the telephone quite as respon- 
sive as a personal call, as the storekeepers have 
learned that qualities must be right or goods will 
be returned. I always pay cash, meeting the de- 
livery boy at the door, always keeping change on 
hand. I donot have to take his time nor he mine, 
and I obviate the dirt he would carry in. 

These are some of my saving ideas. Conven- 
iences are not extravagances, but time and money 
savers. They have saved me much time and a 
great deal of money that otherwise would have 
gone for hired workers. OHIO. 


‘The New Housekeeping 
on the Farm 


mY HUSBAND'S income is from a 


| farm of some three hundred acres 
| of the best farm land, and the share 
|| of the income which goes to run the 

| house is as much asI deem neces- 
1 || sary to use after the farm expenses 
arepaid. As our family is growing, 
4} and the products of the dairy, gar- 
den and hennery vary from year to year, and the 
income of the farm is not fixed, I cannot give the 
exact figures; but I know whether or not my tally 
is in tune with my husband’s bank account. 

The most important convenience on the farm 
today is that Hercules of farm life—the gasoline 
engine. A simply constructed engine can be bought 
for seventy-five dollars; and it will pump water to 
the livestock tanks and the house, run a washing 
machine and wringer, a separator and churn, and. 
at the same time generate the electricity for light- 
ing the whole farm. The time it saves cannot be 
estimated, and the upkeep andrunning of the plant 
are very small if care is taken. 

The cost of running our engine is divided be- 
tween the farm and the house accounts. No farm 
woman Can afford to do without this burden lifter. 
Running water, hot and cold, in your kitchen sink; 
a bathroom ready to use for every member of the 
household; light when you need it; a tireless giant 
to run your laundry and creamery—this is indeed 
a part of the new housekeeping in the country. 

One of the chief assets of the farmer’s wife is the 
hennery. Our chickens are kept on a strict busi- 
ness basis: every scrap of food and every minute 
of time allowed them are charged to their account; 
but every egg and every pound of meat used from 
the hen house are put down to their credit. 

I allow my hens range in the afternoon only, and 
I save time by knowing just where to look for the 
eggs; besides, I am always sure that the eggs I find 
in the nests are fresh, and I am neither afraid to 
use them in my own kitchen nor to send them to 
the most discriminating customer. All chickens 
for market are sold to alarge hotel. I average one 
hundred per cent profit. 

The garden is another asset. Our time, the cost 
of seeds and plants, and the interest on the money 
invested in the garden patch are charged to the 
table account for the vegetables we use. When we 
have more of any vegetable than we can use we 
exchange it at the grocery for something we need. 
Each day all of the vegetables and fruits that are 
ready to use are brought to the house, and what 
are not used on the table are canned at once. 

Small fruits are used on the table fresh, and if 
there is a quart orsO more than needed it is made 
at once into jam or preserve while the meal is being 
prepared. Green beansare gathered the same way, 
all of them cooked in salted water as for the table. 

Just before the seasoning is added, the beans 
not needed for that meal are put into glass jars, 
a tablespoonful of vinegar added to each, and the 
jars sealed. In this way almost all of our canning 
is done, and we scarcely know how we have done it 
when our shelves are full in the autumn. 

These cans filled with fruits and vegetables are 
a great Saving in Winter, as are the green things 
in summer. Our grocery bill seldom exceeds ten 
dollars a month. 

I keep a day book forthe dairy, the hennery and 
the garden (and groceries). Then | keepa clothes 
book and a daily expense book. In the back of this 
last book jis the monthly summary for the year. 
This system takes about ten minutes’ time each 
evening. INDIANA. 
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low | Cut My Household 
Expenses 


7iJHREE years ago I would save and 
4 | ° 
& | scrimp and hope, but when each 
||| month was over and the bills were 
{| paid my allowance was gone and 
| there was no surplus to show my 
| husband. Oneday inmy husband’s 
office I happened to be seated at the 
bookkeeper’s desk, and I noticed in 
the « open pen books before me that there were nota- 
tions of expenditures of but a few cents as wellas 
of those having to do with many dollars; every 
penny that passed through that office was noted and 
accounted for. Was the system in operation inmy 
office, the kitchen, so complete that I could account 
for every cent which passed through it? 

That was my start. I got a blank book and be- 
gan my system of household bookkeeping. With 
the figures before me I next started jin to see 
wherein I might make cuts. 

I began with the largest account of the month, 
my meat bill, $24.69; surely there must be a way 
of cutting this down some. I went to the market 
where I had been trading for more than a year. 
I found it neat and clean, but I saw a number of 
idle clerks, extravagance in its arrangement, waste 
in the cutting of the meat, and a useless polish 
which led to needless expenditure. 

It was Mr. Butcher’s privilege to be extrava- 
gant if he wished to, but it was my business to see 
that he did not charge it up to me. So I left that 
market and walked a few blocks farther and found 
another market, not quite so highly polished, but 
neat and clean and everything working like clock- 
work, My meat bill for the next month was $16.83, 
yet we had had as much andas good meat as dur- 
ing the previous month for $24.69. 

Then I tackled the grocery bill with great confi- 
dence, but at the end of the next month my 
books told me that I had spent $21.34 for grocer- 
ieS as against $20.18 the previous month. 

Then one day I happened to be in my grocer’s 
store when a farmer drove up to the back door 
with a load of farm produce. He had a tub of but- 
ter which the grocer bought for thirty-three cents 
a pound, and a case of eggs for which he paid 
twenty-three cents a dozen. I bought a pound of 
this same butter for thirty-six cents and a dozen of 
the eggs for twenty-five cents. Then I thought: 
“Why can’t the farmer and I get together? ”’ 

I got three of my neighbors interested, and one 
day we drove out and visited a number of farmers 
in the vicinity. Among them we found one young 
man who seemed to take especial interest in our 
plan, and the result was an agreement on his part 
to deliver direct to our homes butter, eggs, poul- 
try, potatoes and vegetables in season at a price 
slightly over what he was receiving from the re- 
tailers. Hewas to make two deliveries each week. 

It was a month before the plan was working 
orderly. My accounts for November show that by 
taking these things from my grocery billI had re- 
duced it to $9.56; the bill for these articles for the 
month was $8.49, By the end of the year our club 
had increased in size to eight members, and we 
were able to get a substantial reduction on sugar, 
flour, coffee, tea, etc., by ordering in large quanti- 
ties through our local groceryman. My grocery 
bill for January dropped to $6.89. 

As a Club and as individual members we make 
occasional visits to ‘‘our farmer,” and have also 
made a trip to the stockyards of a near-by city, 
where our butcher gets his meats. With our 
groceryman we have visited the wholesale grocery 
house where he gets his goods. 

Year before last my books showed a balance of 
$135.75; last year, $184.52. ILLINOIs. 














Making a Card Index 
Save the Head 


™)| DETERMINED on two things 

| about housekeeping when I married. 

| One was not only tomake my head 

| save my heels, but to make certain 

|| office devices of which I had had ex- 
perience save my head. The other 

vhG|| was to take a course in domestic 

Z3| science, The fact that I could come 
straight home from school and practice the lessons 
in my own kitchen made the lessons especially 

valuable to me. 

The course in cookery aroused me to the fevered 
pursuit of recipes. My mother had a complete file 
of Tue LaptEs’ Home JourNAL for several years 
back. I seized upon this treasure and clipped from 
the magazines practically every item bearing upon 
housekeeping. The recipes that I tried success- 
fully I pasted upon cards four by six inches in size 
and filed them in an indexed box. 

InTHE JouRNAL I also found letters from women, 
telling how they managed their housework—some 
of them without help, some with one maid. I 
planned for weeks, keeping pencil and pad close at 
handas I worked, to adjust the invaluable hints in 
these letters to my Ownroutine. Then I took eight 
cards, headed the first one ‘Daily Routine,” and 
the other seven inthe order of the days of the week. 

On the first card I entered my daily tasks con- 
secutively: nothing was too small to receive its 
place on the card; I did not purpose to make my 
mind do any of the work a set of cards could do, 
until the routine had been memorized from sheer 
force of habit. 











On the cards for the different days of the week 
I spread the little special tasks, not forgetting even 
such trifles as winding the eight-day clock, filling 
the salts and peppers, etc. Then, with the cards at 
hand, I worked like a machine, finishing in about 
half the time it would have taken had I stopped to 
gape about for forgotten work; and with half the 
fatigue, formy mind was free. The cards were then 
filed ina special division of the same box which held 
the recipes. 

Another section of the card index file holds 
“Menus,” “Emergency Menus,” ‘‘Company 
Menus’”’ and ‘‘ Economical Menus.” Some of these 
menus I clipped from magazines, some I devised 
myself; but they all represent appetizing, well- 
balanced meals. 

Then I keep a kitchen diary, in which I enter 
daily menus and lists of supplies needed. I write 
up menus for three or four days ahead, to facili- 
tate marketing and advance preparation of meals, 
as I find that forehandedness is an important fac- 
tor in simplifying kitchen work. 

I also have a loose-leaf memorandum book, in 
whichI keep my shopping list (dry goods, notions, 
etc.), and a list of odd jobs which are to be at- 
tended to in spare moments and which my indus- 
trious book remembers for me. 

These simple devices, with the addition of a 
“special-column journal’? for expenditures and a 
checkbook, are all I use. ILLINOIS. 


What Two Sisters Have 
Accomplished 





ay ISIER and I own our house onthe 
Al fringe of a little Canadian town. 
| She is the chief earner of the fam- 
\| ily, while I am house and garden 
|| keeper, besides running various 
small “side lines” by the home 
manufacture of anything from 
2 pickles to paintings. 

“Now, my ay scheduling of the housework, by giv- 
ing me more time to put on this work, has greatly 
increased my earning capacity, so that more time, 
more money and more joy in living have resulted 
from our new housekeeping. Our budget is as 





follows: Suen 
Interest on invested funds . $268 
Sister's earnings : 400 
My earnings heya i. 2a 
Sale of apples and garden stuf ...... . 20 
A? ade; Sie. eek ors a ee . $888 
OUTGO 
Food . . $180 
Clothing . 240 
Operating expenses, including fuel, light, repairs, 
taxes, etc. 80 
Amusements, including pooks, magazines, club : 
dues, trips, etc. : oe 
Altruism (church, charity, gifts, guests m ‘ete.) : 50 
Emergencies (loss, accidents, breakages, doctor J 
and dentist, etc.) . : - 25 
Oddsand ends, from cold cream to postage. a 20 
Total . $645 
Savings $243 


The expenditure for clothing seems dispropor- 
tionate to that for food, but the details of a dietary 
study we worked out for the last six months show 
that our food supply isample, while the saving on 
rent justifies the additional allowance for clothes. 
We buy all our clothing ready-made, for we can 
earn more at other work than we could save by 
devoting the same time to garment-making at home. 

The kitchen and hall are covered in linoleum; 
all the other rooms have the floors lined with 
building paper, then painted and varnished. The 
grain of the wood shows through, the floor is warm 
from the sealing of the cracks, and we think the 
effect is beautiful—quite as hygienic as hardwood 
floors and just as easy to take care of. 

We have a few small rugs in each room, in solid 
color to match the floors. This gives a uniformity 
of effect that is restful. Draperies are reduced to 
the minimum. 

The kitchen was the roomy, old-fashioned kind, 
and there was a storeroom whose dimensions, 
eleven feet by twelve, were ideal for an up-to-date 
kitchen; so I changed about and the storeroom 
holdstrunks nowas well as stores, while the kitche 
is a small workshop, fitted up with shelves just 
where I wanted them—shelves of all sizes, none 
lower than my knees and none higher than my 
eyes. This saves stooping and lifting more than 
one could believe who had not tried it. Keeping 
things off the floor, too, makes cleaning easier. 

The little leaks in time and labor are only to be 
discovered by constant watchfulness on the part 
of the individual housekeeper. I had to give time 
and thought to the simplest tasks and to try dif- 
ferent ways until I found the best way for me; and 
this best way depends greatly on the individual— 
on her height and build and where her muscles are 
strongest. 

Ice is hard to get, for we are a mile from the 
town, so we buried ourrefrigeratorin the earth out- 
side the back door, in a spot where the sun never 
even peeps. Then we ripped the planks off the lid, 
and substituted a piece of unbleached muslin, se- 
curely tacked on. This makes a fine iccless refrig- 
erator, into which we let down perishables as into 
a well. 

My schedule for housework totals five hours and 
a half each day, including the time spent in eating 
our meals as well as in housework. I used to take 
more than twice this time to do the housework, and 
I am still learning to save. Nova Scotia 


















































Have them 
put on 
your shoes 








CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


are a revelation in nicety 
of fit—ain the comfort 
they add to the high 
heeled shoe —the ease 
and grace they give for 
street wear—for evening 
dress wear —for the in- 
tricate steps of the mod- 
em dance. 


Wear them on every shoe. 
They fit perfectly every size 
French high heel. 


Made of the finest rubber. The 
Foster Friction Plug positively 
prevents slipping and makes the 
heels wear longer. 


They cost no more than the 
ordinary kind. 50 cents attached 
—all dealers. In black, white 
or tan. 


Foster Tred-Air Heel Cushions 


Wear these “‘ cushions 
of air” inside your 
shoes. They protect 
the stocking and heel 
from nails — improve 
the fit of the shoe 
—add to your height 
and prevent fatigue. 
Get them at your dealer's or repair shop 
or send us 25 cents and your dealer's 
name. Mention your shoe size. We will 
send you a pair. 


THE FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
118 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 





Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 
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With Heavy Meats...... CUrOUT // |. With Heavy Meats 
THIS 
With Fish .........:....... Se Seer errr With Fish 
WHITE. | 
As Refreshments ......... SPARE  ¥.ocscvlx As Refreshments a 
 —_ 
SUDstenGa SAIS 2.0... 4 @ £-Ficscne. Substantial Salads 
Directions for Salad Making Directions for Salad Serving 
1. All salads should be cool, crisp and without any 1. Heavy meats (pork, veal, beef, game, 
‘“‘messy’’ or overelaborate appearance. Avoid soaking, rich fish) should be followed by sim ple vege- 
pick over thoroughly, drain well; wrap in cheesecloth or table and fruit salads in combination with 
paper towel, and lay onice. All ingredients must be per- green salad plants and sim ple, acid dressings. 
fectly dry before mixing; add dressing just before serving. 2. Light meats (chicken, lamb, dry fish, sweet- 
2. To “‘marinate”’ fish and other foods, treat about two ® breads, tongue, etc.) may be followed by more 
hours before serving with 1 part oil, 3 parts vinegar or claborate vegetable and fruit combinations, with 
lemon juice, and salt, pepper and herbs to taste. less-acid dressings. 
3. Lemon juice keeps fruits from discoloration; it should 3. Never repeat in the salad course a vege- 
pa substituted for vinegars in most recipes used on fruit table used in a previous course, or a fruit that 
salads. , may follow in the dessert. Avoid mixing too 
Salad Dressings many fruits. z 
All dressings are variations of three types: 4. Fruit salads for the first course should be 
1. French dressing—Oil, vinegar, seasonings; simple. acid; fruit salads with meats should be acid. 
2. Cream dressing—Cooked oil, vinegar, egg, seasonings; 5. Eggs (hard-boiled) combine well with fowl, 
richer. fish and vegetables. Cheese combines well with 
3. Mayonnaise—Uncooked oil, vinegar, egg, seasonings; all nuts and with some fruits and vegetables. 
richest. I:ggs, cheese and nuts should not be used in 
No. 1 to be used in acid salads, with simple meats, fish, salads with heavy meats. Starchy salads should not be 
vegetables and fruits. used when other starchy foods are in other courses. 
No. 2 to be used in many combinations where a richer ; 
dressing is desired. Sweetened or combined with whipped Salad Accompaniments 
cream, particularly suited to sweet-fruit refreshment salad. Crisp, toasted, salted or unsweetened crackers and forms 
No. 3 to be used on elaborate meat, fish, vegetable or fruit of bread with plain salads; sweetened crackers or wafers 
combinations, particularly salads which are substantial, or with sweet salads; sandwiches when the salad forms a sep- 
refreshment salads made of meat or fish. arate course. 
RIA SIE RAE pCR NIN DR St HE Ras ee pal eee es an ieee eae ——- = 
| IRECTIONS—Turn the dial, and the slot will show the various OTE—Especially printed charts on heavy cardboard, 10 by 12 
} kinds of salads which combine with any one of the groups in- inches, can be secured for 25 cents each by addressing Mrs. 
| dicated above. When hyphens (-) are shown between different Christine Frederick, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
ingredients, it means that one or all of them can be used in a salad. Independence Square, Philadelphia, inclosing the 25 cents in 
| The numbers indicate the kind of dressing required. postage stamps. 
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ASPIC 


1, 2, 3—Jellied vegetables. Pea, carrot, 
beet. Lima or string bean. 
Tomato 


1, 2—Celery-pepper Tomato-cab- 
bage-pepper. Beet-pickle-olive 
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Planked Steak 


AVE a one-and-a-half-inch-thick 

steak neatly trimmed, put it on 
the broiler; broil for five minutes on one 
side, then turn and broil it for five min- 
utes on the other side. Make the plank- 
ing board very hot while the steak is 
broiling. Butter the plank, place the 
steak on it, and bake in a hot oven until 
the steak is almost cooked. Take from 
the oven and garnish the board with 
mashed potatoes, forced through a star 
tube, stuffed tomatoes, cooked peas and 
boiled onions. Dust the steak lightly 
with salt and pepper, and return it to 
the oven for a few minutes. Then re- 
move it and place the plank on a large 
tray or platter. Serve the steak at 
once.— Marion Harris Neil. 


Caramel Blanc Mange 


IX one tablespoonful and a half of 

gelatin with three tablespoonfuls of 
boiling water. Cook half a cupful of sugar 
to a dark brown sirup; add the gelatin, 
together with three cupfuls of cream, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, a pinch of salt and 
one teaspoonful of vanilla. Strain into a 
wet mold and turn out when firm. Deco- 
rate with stars of whipped cream and pre- 
served cherries. —Marion Harris Neil. 




















Flounder & la Colchester 


ILLET one or two large flounders, 
and cut the fillets into three pieces. 


Bake the fish until tender, and place it 
in a fireproof dish. Put two tablespoon- 


fuls of butter and two tablespoonfuls of 


flour into a saucepan, and blend them 


over the fire; add one teaspoonful of 
onion juice, one teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley and a small blade of mace. 
Now add one cupful and a half of milk, 
with salt and paprika to taste, and one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice. Stir, and 
bring to boiling point; then add one 
cupful of oysters and the yolk of one 
egg mixed with half a cupful of cream. 
Pour over the fish, and bake until hot. 
Garnish with parsley before serving.— 
Marion Harris Neii. 

















A Soft, Egsless Gingerbread 


ARM together half a cupful of 
brown sugar, one cupful of apple 


jelly and a third of a cupful of butter. 
Remove from the fire, and add three- 
quarters of a cupful of sour milk and two 
cupfuls and a half of flour sifted with one 
tablespoonful each of ground ginger and 
cocoa, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one 
heaping teaspoonful of soda and half a 
teaspoonful of salt. Mix and beat, pour 
into a buttered-and-floured tin, and bake 
in a moderate oven for thirty or forty 
minutes.— Marion Harris Neil. 





No te et ce 


IL Baked Apples With Sausage Filling 











AKED apples with sausage filling 
make an appetizing luncheon dish. 
Core the necessary number of tart apples, 
fill the cavities with well-seasoned sau- 
sage meat, and bake in a moderate oven 
until tender. Arrange the apples on 
rounds of toast, pour a spoonful of melted 
butter over each, and serve very hot with 
a garnish of fried sausages and parsley.— 
Mary H. Northend, 











Salmon en Surprise 














Steamed Eggs 


UTTER some small timbale molds 
or tiny cups, and sprinkle each with 
chopped parsley. Next break an egg 
carefully into each mold. Place these 
molds in a saucepan with boiling water 
to come halfway up; lay a piece of but- 
tered paper across the top, put the lid on 
the pan, and let the eggs steam until they 
are set. Cut tomatoes into halves, put 
these on a tin, with a tiny piece of butter 
on each, place them in the oven, and bake 
them until tender. Place half a tomato 
on a round of hot buttered toast, then 
slip an egg carefully on the tomato. 
Arrange the pieces on a hot dish and 
serve.— Marion Harris Neil. 












Scalloped Oysters 


NE quart of oysters, half 

a cupful of melted butter, 
two cupfuls of crumbs, half a 
cupful of cream, one table- 
spoonful of lemon juice, salt 
and pepper totaste. Drain the 
liquor from the oysters, and 
wash them well. Butter ashal- 
low baking dish and sprinkle it 
half an inch deep with crumbs. 
Put in half the oysters, and 
pour over half the melted but- 
ter and lemon juice mixed. 
Then add another layer of 
crumbs, then the remaining 
oysters and butter mixture. 
Lastly coverwith crumbs. Dot 
with pieces of butter; sprinkle 
with pepper and salt. Strain 
half a cupful of the liquor, and 
add it tothe cream. Heat, and 
pour slowly over the oysters. 
Bake in a brisk oven for 
twenty minutes. Serve from 
the dish.—Marion Harris Neil. 























Creamed Fish With Eggs 


EMNANTS of cold cooked fish, or 
dried codfish which has been fresh- 


ened in cold water, may be used for this 
appetizing dish. Flake sufficient fish to 
make a pint, season to taste, and moisten 
well with cream sauce made in the pro- 
portion of a tablespoonful each of flour 
and butter to a cupful of hot milk. Put 
the mixture in the oven, heat it thor- 
oughly, pour around a mound of scram- 
bled eggs, and serve at once decorated 
with a garnish of toast points and 
parsley.— Mary H. Northend. 








Planked Chops 








RROIL some thick chops on one side 

and arrange them crosswise, over- 
lapping each other, on a hot buttered 
plank. Season with salt, pepper and 
melted butter. Cook in the oven for 
twenty minutes, basting with hot fat. 
Decorate with mashed potatoes, canned 
asparagus tips and parsley. Return to 
the oven fora fewminutes. Serve at once 
with brown sauce.—Marion Harris Neil. 




















OISTEN a cupful of flaked salmon 


with drawn-butter sauce; add a 
pinch of minced parsiey, and one hard- 
cooked egg chopped fine. Line individ- 
ual buttered molds with nicely seasoned 
mashed potato; fill the centers with the 
fish mixture, and cover with a layer of 
potato. Turn out carefully, roll in egg 
and sifted bread crumbs, and fry golden 
brown. Garnish with hard-cooked egg 
and sprigs of parsley.— Mary H. Northend. 





Rice and Macédoine Salad 


B Bec a ring mold, butter it, and 
press into it three cupfuls of hot 
boiled rice seasoned with three table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, and salt, pep- 
per and paprika. When cold turn out 
and fill with a macédoine of vegetables 
with French dressing. Decorate with 
green peppers.— Marion Harris Neil. 





Creamed Corn au Gratin 
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‘pIPRICE’S | 
VANILLA 


You don’t use vanilla 
extracts so often that 
you can’t afford to get 
the true extract of the 
genuine vanilla bean 
—that’s Dr. Price’s. 


Dr. Price’s Vanilla 
Extract is aged in 
wood to strengthen it 
* and mellow its flavor. 






Dr. Price’s Vanilla Ex- 
tract is not an imitation 
compound, but a pure va- 
nilla-bean extract. Does 
not bake out or freeze out. 
Is not reinforced with 
either artificial vanillin, 
coumarin or coal-tar 
preparations and does not 
contain any tonka (snuff) 
beans. 


We Make All Popular Flavors 


or ars 
PRICE FLAVORING 


EXTRACT COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


In Business 63 Years 


Send Tropikid cut from Extract 
carton and 2c stamp for handsome 
book of new delicious recipes, 
“The Way to a Man’s Heart,’’ 
and information how to _ secure 
**Tropikid’’ suit for your boy. 








Also Makers of Price's Jelly Dessert 
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N ORDER to prepare this tasty and 

appetizing dish take enough corn to 
make a pint, boil up once with a scant 
pint of cream sauce, and season to taste. 
Turn it into a deep, buttered baking 
dish, cover it with bread crumbs and 
dots of butter, and brown it nicely in a 
quick oven. A border of freshly popped 
corn edged with parsley will make a 
very attractive garnish for this dish.— 
Mary H. Northend. 
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7 HE way to preserve | 
. your good temper, no | 
§ matter how big the wash- 





Y How toKkeep . 
GoodNatured | 
on Washday 1 


ing may be, is to keep 
yourself from becoming 
tired. 


The way to save your 
strength and energy isto f | 
refrain from washing § | 
clothes in the old-fash- 
ioned washboard-and- 
boiler fashion. 


The way to wash the 
clothes clean without 
rubbing and boiling them 
is to use PANDG.—The 
White Naphtha Soap. | 


P.anDG.— The White j | 
Naphtha Soap washes the 
clothes while they soak. 
No hard rubbing or boil- 
ing is needed to make 
them sweet and spotless. 























Furthermore, it works in 
cold or lukewarm water, 
thus saving your hands 
from contact with scald- 
ing suds. And it is as 
easy on the clothes as 
on the hands. 











































4 Likewise, on other days, 











P.anDG.—The White 


y Naphtha Soap eases all 
" cleaning so much that it 
helps keep a smile on 
Ly the lips and a sparkle 
Vf in the eyes. 

ne The White Naphtha Soap 

i, 


in the Blue Wrapper 
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ES, I know, any girl who goes into busi- 

Y ness has to get used to hard work and 

hard knocks. She’s no good until she ex- 
pects both, but I’ve had the hardest knock of 
all; I’ve lost my job.”’ She was in the rest room 
of a large office building where hundreds of 
stenographers are employed, and she spoke to 
the elderly maid the owners of the building kept 
there to look after the room. 

‘“Well, now,” said the maid consolingly, 
*‘vou'll have a little time to rest.” 

‘*Rest! When you’ve lost your job! That’s 
the time when you have to work hardest.” 

‘*How did you lose it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I just couldn’t get 
along ——”’ Then the girl stopped to think. 
And when she stopped to think she made the 
loss of her next job unlikely. 

The time for you to stop and think, and think 
harder than you ever did before, is when you 
have lost your job. When that happening be- 
comes a thing from which you learn, it is not 
a calamity. And before you say to yourself, 
‘* Where shall I get another job?” you must say: 
“Where did I fall short in this one? Why did 
I lose it?”’ 

The easiest thing in the world, and therefore 
the least valuable, is to blame the other person; 
and because it is so easy to say, “It was the 
job’s fault.”’ you will not get very far that way. 
If it was the job’s fault you don’t want another 
like it, and that’s the end of it. But if it was 
your fault, thresh it out with yourself with two 
objects in view: that you may not make the 
same mistakes again, or that you may not at- 
tempt what you are plainly unfitted for. If you 
cannot find out yourself what was the matter 
with you, ask. Somebody will always be willing, 
if not anxious, to tell you. And you can forego 
your pride if it means understanding. 


N ONE of the big dailies a year ago appeared 
this advertisement: 

HARDWARE SALESMAN: Understands whole- 
sale and retail business, twelve years’ experience. 
Discharged for making a foolish mistake. Will 
not do it again. Will work cheap until I prove 
my worth. 

The company that engaged this man needed 
a good man, cheap. The man needed a job, in 
spite of his record. It worked out well. He 
proved his worth and has gone steadily ahead. 
It is, of course, a debatable question how far 
you ought to advertise your mistakes, but the 
value of admitting them to yourself has never 
been questioned. Every business woman ought 
to engrave upon her memory a shorter motto 
than “If at first you don’t succeed, try again.”’ 
Her motto should be: ‘“‘Don’t repeat failures.” 

If you must learn from failure, try learning 
from others’ failures. If you have failed once 
(and the loss of your job because of faultiness 
on your part is failure) you ought to do your work 
some better way, or you ought to change your 
work to what you can do better. Take stock 
of your ability and find out where you are lack- 
ing and supply the deficiency. 

I know of a stenographer who was accurate 
but not speedy, and who lost positions several 
times because she was too slow for office work. 
She was unable to increase her speed; so, when 
she found her money gone and an unpaid board 
bill staring her in the face, she concluded to take 
a housegirl’s place until she got ahead a little. 
In the newspaper she searched for advertise- 
ments of ‘‘ Help Wanted” she saw the report of 
a meeting of the Woman’s Press Club, with the 
names of some of its members. 

“‘T wonder if I couldn’t find a place with some 
woman who writes,” she thought, ‘‘and help 
her with both her housework and her manu- 
scripts.” 


—HE hunted up the names in the telephone 
~J book and made application to one woman 
after another by telephone. The third woman 
asked her to come to see her. This woman did 
not have enough typewriting to do to justify her 
employing a stenographer by the week, but she 
did have to send her work out at considerable 
cost. She could not afford a private secretarv, 
but she could and did afford an upstairs girl. 
She was delighted to have a girl who combined 
these two things. She reduced the housework to 
morning work, without any waiting on the 
table; and she increased the wages she had been 
used to paying for a housemaid by adding the 
amount she usually spent in having her manu 
scripts typed. 

The girl made twice what she had made as a 
poor stenographer, for her board was included in 
her position. Her lack of speed on the type- 
writer did not matter; the material was most 
interesting; and she worked no harder than she 
had worked in an office. After a year’s work her 
employer prospered so with her writing that she 
had to get more help. It was another housegirl 
that she got, not another stenographer; and so 
the girl is now secretary to a short-story writer, 
living in a pleasant home, learning rapidly from 
the kind of work she is doing, and doing the 
thing she can do satisfactorily and with pleasure. 

When the girl in the rest room said she had to 
work harder now that she had lost her job, she 


was right. In addition to having to think 
harder than you ever did before, you must be 
willing to work as hard to get a new job as you 
would have worked to keep your old one. That 
youare out of a job is itself a difficulty, because 
employers prefer to fill their ranks with those 
already employed; they prefer to because the 
fact that a girl holds a position is evidence of 
capability. You must, therefore, give evidence 
of yours by some other method. 

If you show enterprise in hunting a job, you 
display marks of capability that any employer 
will recognize; you have joined the army of 
seekers. It is quite an army. All salesmen be- 
long to it. Indeed, when you hunt for another 
job you have become a salesman—a salesman 
of your own ability, efficiency and usefulness. 
Your salesmanship will be more effectual if you 
believe in what you are selling, and you must 
not only believe in it but you must give yourself 
cause to do so. You are also justified in adver- 
tising it. 


“hee are just the same courses open to you 

in getting another job that there are open to 
the salesman in selling. You can advertise; you 
can sell by mail; you can sell by applying in 
person. You can also get a letter of introduction, 
as a salesman can, or special influence, or an ar- 
ranged interview, but these things come within 
the last two courses. A letter of introduction is 
merely a short cut to an interview. After you 
have presented it, it is “‘up to” you, as it is up 
to any other salesman, to present attractively 
what you have to sell, to be truthful about it, 
not to waste the buyer’s time and attention, and 
to ‘deliver the goods” as represented. 

Advertising helps you to find your market. 
If you advertise for a position you must write 
your advertisement clearly, concisely and 
briefly. If you cannot do this—and very good 
workers often cannot—get somebody to help 
you to doit. There isa great similarity between 
these advertisements. That is the reason why 
an employer who consults them often selects 
two or three at random; there is nothing about 
them that will help him to discriminate; their 
only difference is in the kind of situation wanted. 

Yours need not be an advertisement selected 
at random if you will take the pains to put some 
life into it. One touch of individuality is worth 
many words of description. This does not mean 
that you should write a freak advertisement; it 
means that you should catch the reader’s atten- 
tion, that you should state clearly what you have 
to offer. 

Indeed, you cannot be too clear. There is no 
place in such advertising for general terms, such 
as ‘‘many years’ experience,” or ‘‘takes dicta- 
tion at the ordinary rate.”’ Give the exact num- 
ber of your years of experience. Tell the number 
of words a minute you can take. There is no 
such thing as ‘“‘the ordinary rate’’; one person’s 
rate is not another’s. Tell what you are and 
what you want. If you are running the adver- 
tisement several times take the trouble to word 
it differently each time, so that you do not 
have the same thing appearing continuously with 
the inevitable indication that you cannot find 
a place. 


bE ERE are three advertisements that obtained 
good positions for three women: 

YOUNG WOMAN, bookkeeper, twenty-seven 
years old, four years’ experience with large cot- 
ton corporation. Can prove reputation for char- 
acter and reliability. 

STENOGRAPHER, twenty-four years old; high- 
school graduate; operates K, Land M machines. 
Writes 140 words a minute; two years with 
wholesale grocery; three years with law firm; 
salary wanted, $18. 

OFFICE GIRL, graduate of Globe Business Col- 
lege, wishes to learn office work. Salary no object 
to start. Lives with parents. 

Here, on the other hand, is an advertisement 
that the head clerk in a large office turned down 
with the comment, ‘“‘She would be too old to 
learn new ways”: 

EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER, with years 
of experience, would like a position where reli- 
ability and executive ability are required and 
would be appreciated. 

When your advertisement is answered you will 
be told either to reply by mail, giving more de- 
tails, or to apply in person. You may not have 
needed to advertise, and so may have proceeded 
to these two things directly. You may, in reply- 
ing by mail, be answering an advertisement. If 
you are writing your first letter to a person from 
whom you want employment, write it keeping 
in mind the same things you should consider in 
writing an advertisement: be brief, clear and 
definite. 

| saw a famous physician wring his hands 
over a letter, applying fora place in his charity 
sanatorium, that began: “I know how busy 
you are,” and continued for twelve pages! 
There is only one time when you need not be 
brief in the correspondence that precedes the 
getting of a position, and that is when your 
prospective employer has replied to your first 
letter, asking you for more information. You 
may then tell all about yourself; but be sure to 


leave out all the adjectives; let your verbs and 
your nouns speak for you instead. 

If your letter is in answer to an advertisement 
be sure that you answer the advertisement; 
that means, cover every particular. Suppose 
you are replying to this advertisement: 
WANTED: Stenographer. State speed, experi- 

ences, references, and salary expected. 

I know a man who received fifty answers to 
such an advertisement. Thirty he threw into 
the wastebasket. Here is one of the thirty: 

Gentlemen: Seeing your advertisement in to- 
day’s Star, I wish to apply for the position. I 
would say that I am capable of coming up to your 
requirements and would like to see you personally. 

Not one question asked in the advertisement 
is answered in this reply; not one particle of 
information about the applicant is given, and 
almost every word used is unnecessary. ‘‘I wish 
to apply for the position”? may be omitted. 
You would not be writing if you did not wish 
toapply for it. “I would say” is always unnec- 
essary; go on and say it. ‘“‘I am capable of 
coming up to your requirements” is stupid; no 
requirements are stated; how can anybody 
know whether she can come up to requirements 
that are not given? ‘I would like to see you 
personally”’ is a natural wish, but unnecessary 
to include in such a letter. If the employer 
wants to see you, he will let you know. He 
probably did not want to see the writer of that 
letter. This is the letter he answered: 

Dear Sir: I have had two years’ experience with 
the Poland Oil Company, and two years with the 
Marchioness Shoe Company. I append references 
from both, which kindly return. I can write 125 
words a minute and read my notes easily. I havea 
thorough knowledge of punctuation and spelling 
and have had three years of high school. I am 
twenty-four years old. Salary wanted, $15. 

Each point in the advertisement was covered 
by that answer, clearly and without an unnec- 
essary word, yet full information was given. 


F YOU yourself cannot write such a letter, 

somebody else may be able to write it for you, 
or to give you a letter of introduction asking 
for you what you would not be in a position to 
ask for yourself. In presenting such a letter 
be careful to follow all directions. 

A young girl I know was given a letter to a 
busy head manager with the legend inscribed 
on it: ‘‘Present between ten and eleven in the 
morning.” She did not think this important, and 
arrived at eleven-thirty. She did not see the 
manager. 

Scarcely any position is filled without the 
personal interview. Both advertisement and 
letters are to obtain it. The more important 
the man you want to see is, the harder it will be 
to get an interview. As you are unemployed, 
your time is not so valuable as his, and you 
must expect to sacrifice it in securing a little of 
his time. You must do the waiting. If you se- 
cure an appointment be on hand a little before 
the time set. 

In the getting of a personal interview use all 
your brains and the resources of your friends, 
and then make a good appearance. All travel- 
ing men know the value of the four s’s: sleep, 
shave, shine, smile. They do not expect to sell 
goods without being personally agreeable, or at 
least personally inoffensive. Beyond that they 
know there is no sentiment attached to the sell- 
ing of goods; nor is there to the selling of what 
you know and what youcan do. It isa business 
matter. Your efficiency is a marketable prod- 
uct. A business man is accustomed to make 
quick judgments; he is obliged to consider your 
appearance in this judgment. But before he 
does so, consider it yourself and do the best you 
can with it. 


V JHEN judging you for a job, not only your 
present ability but your promise of future 
ability must be considered—what you are as well 
as what youappear. Keep yourself in hand, and 
do not belie what you really are by nervous- 
ness, or fear, or anything that is not yourself. 

If you can find out beforehand something 
about the man you are going to see, it will help 
you, or it ought to. But do not ask questions of 
him, even after he says he will engage you; let 
him ask all the questions. You’ll find out your 
working hours and duties with definiteness 
after you begin to work. When you have an- 
swered a question keep still until another is 
asked. Answer clearly and concisely, and then if 
you cannot keep still any other way squeeze your 
hands in your muff, reminding yourself that this 
was to be a signal to yourself to keep still, or 
employ some other mechanical method that you 
have arranged with yourself first. 

Do not prolong your interview. Be the one to 
rise first; it will be appreciated. If the man is 
not ready to tell you whether he will engage you 
or not, leave a card with your name and address 
and your references if he wishes them, and ask if 
you may call again, and when. And don’t mind 
if it is hard to do. Nothing that comes easily is 
valuable, and the hard things develop you, they 
are your opportunity. For if you yourself go to 
waste, it is a far greater waste than if what you 
have is wasted. 
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A Mahogany Binding Which Resembles the 
Wood Perfectly, With a Gold Inner Binding, 
Frames This Picture With its Rich Coloring 


LMOST everyone has a favorite print put 

A away somewhere that she is going to have 

framed — ‘‘sometime.”” With the improved 

art of paper picture binding, making a picture dust 

proof, these prints may be brought out and framed 

inexpensively, while the work itself will be a pleasant 
pastime. 

This passe-partout work used to be popular to 
some extent, but as formerly done it resulted only in 
a perfectly flat binding, while as it is now revived 
the finished work has the effect in appearance and 
depth of the wooden or metal frame, which is made 
as wide or as narrow as the picture seems to demand. 
Mahogany, Circassian walnut and hand-carved 
frames are reproduced with fine accuracy; or pic- 
tures may be matched in tones and bound in shades 
that make them pleasing studies in color harmony. 

The method is simple, and the materials are 
inexpensive. Anyone who will spend a little 
time can do the work, framing subjects appro- 
priate for summer camp, the college room, the 
office or for any room in the home—den, nur- 
sery or living room. 

Pictures of real artistic worth are not hard to 
procure today. They come on covers of maga- 
zines, they decorate high-class calendars; they 
are even printed in sepia tones in the daily 
papers. Reproductions of the best masters can 
be purchased at reasonable prices, and enlarged 
camera pictures are popular. 

The new picture binding is made in eleven 
colors and in black, white, gold, silver and wood 
finishes. There are three widths, 14 inch, 34 
inch and 114 inch. Mounting boards, card- 
board backs and even hangers come ready for 
use. If the stationer does not keep glass, any 
hardware dealer will cut it to given sizes. 

First choose for the picture a color of mat 
stock and of binding which will harmonize. 
Cut a cardboard back and mat the same size 
as the glass, being careful that they are all 
exactly uniform. Punch two holes in the cardboard 
back about an inch and a half from the top, in 
perfect alignment, and insert metal hangers. The 
picture may be hung by these two rings or by a tape. 
Dot each corner of the picture with paste or glue 
and affix it to the mat, and attach the mat to the 
cardboard back in the same manner, using glue. 








In This Harvest Picture Gold Decorations are Used on a 
Circassian Walnut Frame That Looks Most Real 





Three Treatments of the Black and White. 
In the Statuary Picture the Effect is Shown 
of Cutting Designs From Contrasting Bind- 


ings and Applying as Decorations 








NUTE—Miss Hunt will be glad to 


send further information about the new 


framing, and will tell you where to pur- 
chase the materials. Address her in 


care of THE JOURNAL, inclosing 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


a 











Dignified, Good-Looking 
Frame for “His” Picture 





A Study in Color Harmony is Here 
Shown. The Frame is Green; the 
Holly Leaves are Green, With a 
Tracing of Red Showing Underneath 





This Beautiful Picture is Framed in 
the Circassian Walnut Bindins,With 
the Narrow, Gold Inner Binding 


Popular Cut-Out Pictures Could be Easily Framed in This Way 


This Frame Gives the Hand-Carved Effect. It 
is Dull Gold, and Gold Gummed Decorations 
are Applied to the Frame as Shown 


| pe the new deep framing, glue four strips of 
cardboard 14 to 1 inch wide around the glass, 
even with the edge. Cut the binding in four pieces, 
each a bit longer than the side of the glass to be 
bound. Moisten a piece of binding and apply it to 
one of the cardboard strips, allowing it to extend over 
the inside edge of the cardboard about an eighth of 
aninch. Rub the binding down firmly with a blunt 
instrument; then bend down the inch, and cover 
the inside edge of the cardboard with it. 

Apply the binding to the opposite side in the same 
manner; then put the picture and back into place 
and turn the whole thing face down on the table. 
Moisten the binding again, if necessary, and fold it 
over the edge and down on the cardboard back. The 
other two sides are treated in the same manner, ex- 
cept that the corners of the binding are “mitered.”’ 

The inside edge of the cardboard strip may 
be covered with narrow gold or white if desired, 
leaving a rim when applying the wide binding. 
To obtain a handsome effect the cardboard 
strips may be first bound on the inside edge 
with gold binding, then glued to the glass. The 
wider binding is then applied in the manner 
described above, but not quite to the inner 
edge of the cardboard strip; this allows a nar- 
row border of gold toshowaround the inner edge. 

Two pieces of cardboard may be used, one 
on top of the other, to make a deep frame, or 
a fancy effect may be produced by using two 
pieces like steps. 

Pictures framed in wide dull-gold binding 
with gold gummed decorations applied give a 
hand-carved effect. Often good results are 
obtained by cutting designs from contrasting 
bindings and applying as trimming. 

Photographs framed in narrow silver binding 
resemble metal-framed pictures, especially -if 
extra rows of binding are used on the glass front. 
Heads cut from magazines are favorites of young 
people and always adorn the college rooms. 

Shadow-box pictures always please the children 
and are easy to make by this new method. Land- 
scape pictures are used in the background, with 
other parts, such as trees, rocks, etc., cut out and 
pasted on the sides like theater scenery. Small 
Japanese figures may be added if desired; then a 
glass covering the front is bound on. 

















The Above Arrangement of Sil- 
ver Binding Strikingly Resembles 
the Silver Photograph Frame 





Shadow-Box Pictures Please the Children. Some of The Journal's 


































































Made in U. S.A. 














HREE pages of advance veil- 

ing ideas from the Fall Supple- 
ment of ‘‘Miladi’s Veil’’—a book 
of beautiful and becoming creations 
by Van Raalte. Every fashionable 
woman should have a copy. Write 
for yours to-day. Address Dept. X. 





























Remember that Van Raalte Veils 
wash without wearing, stretch with- 
out tearing, outlast three ordinary 
veils. 














UY Van Raalte Hexagon and 
Hairline Veils in individual en- 
velopes — 114 yard lengths at the 
price of a yard. Meshes of various 
sizes and qualities. At 25c., 
35c. and 50c. a Veil. 



















If your dealer cannot supply you 
we willsee that your want is 
fulfilled. 


E. & Z. Van Raalte 


Fifth Avenue at 15th St. 
New York City 















































































































































GERALDINE 


FARRAR 
IN “CARMEN” 


The Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play 
Co., by arrangement Morris Gest, 
announce this great photoplay. 





i Critics say it is the most elaborate 
and realistic interpretation of ‘‘Car- 
men’ ever seen. Instead of the four 
scenes shown on the opera stage, you 
see on the screen the wonderful Span- 


a 


4 ish settings by the sea, in the hills, the 
# market places, the arena with its thou- 
6 sands of spectators, and many other 
fm scenes beyond description. 

4 

t Unhampered by the limitations of 
# an indoor stage, the brilliant acting of 


Miss Farrar surpasses, if possible, any- 
thing she has ever before undertaken. 
You must surely see her. 


The public pays $5.00 a seat to see 
Miss Farrar in ‘‘Carmen,”’ but now 
you can see her on the screen at any 

theatre showing 


e 
ed 
at prices from 10c to.50c. 


Ask the manager of your favorite 
local theatre if he is going to show 
Geraldine Farrar in ‘‘Carmen.”’ If he 
ays *‘No,’’ write us, and we will tell 
you where you can see this wonderful 
production. 





This internationally known artist, 
adored by the entire opera-loving 
# world, is to appear in other remarkable 
screen renditions of her famous réles. 


Paramount Pictures 
Corporation 
485 5th Ave., New York 



















A Motion Picture Magazine FREE 

Send for a copy of Picture Progress contain- 
ing interesting scenes from “Carmen’”’; photo- 
graphsand newsabout quality playsand players 
Simply write your name and address Solow and 
mail this coupon. 


Name_ 






Address 






L.H. J. 11 





Ream So 
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flossie Fisher's Funnies 
By Helene and Vera Nyce 


OV EMBER—almost Thanksgiving time 
N again! We hope all the readers of this 

page who are not Club members will 
join this month, and we further hope every 
one of the members will do at least one thing 
to make someone thankful that The Flossie 
Fisher Club exists. Wouldn't that be fun? 

You must each choose your own Club work 
for Thanksgiving, for of course we cannot tell 
you what you can do that will make the most 
happiness for those around you. One Club 
member, a little boy, tries not to whine about 
anything as his Club work. A big Club boy 
worked among the people he saw every day to 
make them kinder to animals, and that made 
the animals glad. Another Club boy adjusted 
a sticking door for a neighbor, and bandaged 
the foot of a hurt dog. One of the Club girls 
made all the beds one day to surprise her 
mother; and a big girl is always sewing for 
poor people and sending baskets of food to 
hungry ones. 

Away off in Persia two little girls have many 
ways of doing Club work; one which the older 
employs is to read to her little sister. One 
busy mother who belongs to the Club found 
time to send books and little surprises to three 
invalids, and a business man gave money to 
help some shut-ins. 

Suppose each of you tries to do at least one 
bit of Thanksgiving kindness, and then sup- 
pose you write and tell us about it. 


bs bee wants us to tell a story? Senda 
stamped, addressed envelope to return it 
in, and tellus whether you would rather have 
the story of this page or another kind of story— 
and, of course, cut-outs too. This month the 
special cutout is ‘‘Gran’sir Mouse’s Thanks- 
giving Reunion,” and there is a story about it, 
too, and about how Pinknose slipped in to the 
dinner uninvited. In outline and waiting for 
you to cut out and color are Gran’sir Mouse 
and his family, the tables, chairs and dishes, 
and also the sleigh in which the children and 
the grandchildren came home. 

One time we young folks gave a real Thanks- 
giving dinner to a real, live Pinknose family, 
but they apparently turned their pink noses up 
in scorn at it, for they scarcely tasted the 
dinner, and it stayed near their door until 
it dried up—it was hot, summer weather. 
Shall we tell you about that instead? 

The stories for the contests may be written 
about Flossie or on any other subject you 





prefer, and all children, as well as boys and girls 
in their teens, are welcome to compete. The 
stories will be judged according to age, so all 
stand an equal chance. 

First prize for the best story, five dollars; 
second prize, three dollars; third prize, two 
dollars; twenty fourth prizes of one dollar 
each, and twenty names on the Roll of Honor. 

Be sure to inclose under same cover with 
your story a stamped, addressed envelope for 
reply, and send not later than November 15 to 

Miss HELENE Nyce 
In Care or Tue LAptes’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Prize Winners for August 


FIRST PRIZE, FIVE DOLLARS 
THEODORE SMITH, Missouri 
SECOND PRIZE, THREE DOLLARS 
KATHERINE B, JONES (age 15 years), New Mexico 
THIRD PRIZE, TWO DOLLARS 
EL_LioT M. FINKLESTEIN, Massachusetts 
FOURTH PRIZES, ONE DOLLAR EACH 


ALICE HALBROOKS, New Mexico 
INEZ FAIRBAIRN, Illinois 
MarRION McCaBE (age 17 years), Illinois 
MADELINE AVERILL, Nebraska 
Minot S. KELso, Connecticut 
PaTRICIA FAGAN (age 10 years), Ireland 
LILIAN Moore, Newfoundland 
Doris J. ATKINSON, Indiana 
HaRRIET STREET DOwNES (age 9 years), 
Connecticut 
HELEN CHURCHOUSE, Iowa 
SALLIE PAUL CLARK, Texas 
ROBERT WHEELER (age 13 years), Arkansas 
LoLeTA BELLE HALL, China 
EVELYN Moore, New York 
Mary McCONNELL (age 14 years), Arizona 
ETHEL Woop, New Jersey 
MARGARET CAMPBELL, Hawaii 
FANNIE ROBINSON (age 11 years), Virginia 
Jutta ARMBRUSTER, New York 
KATE WELDON (age 15 years), Nova Scotia 


The Roll of Honor for August 


DorotHy H. Mason (age 12 years), Virginia 
EmMA W. MEarsS, Virginia 
CrLaRA May OAKEY (age 9 years), Florida 
BEATRICE OSBORN, New York 
Nora LutTTRELL (age 10 years), Colorado 
NATHALIE BOARDMAN, New Jersey 
ESTHER HERTZLER (age 16 years), Maryland 
MARGARET BRYANT (age 8 years), Virginia 
JANET CoNNOR, New Jersey 
Atma B. KEHOE (age 14 years), Indiana 
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Do You 


Fully Appreciate | 
the Many Advantages | 
of O-Cedar Polish? | 


A 25c bottle of O-Cedar Polish 
will open your eyes to the wonders 
O-Cedar Polish will perform. It is 
quite enough to transform all the 
furniture in the ordinary house to a 
sparkling. clean brilliancy. 





Then you will want more. The 
50c bottle contains three times as 
much as the 25c bottle. This will 
firmly establish O-Cedar Polish 
in your home. 





Buy the larger sizes of 
O-Cedar Polish. It is the 
economical way. You not 
only save money, but-time 
and work as well. 


Use O-Cedar anywhere. 
Many people do not know 

that O-Cedar Polish is a 
s perfect cleanser and reno- 
+4 vator for lacquered brass 
and the like. Try it or 
your chandelier. 





Your piano is undoubtedly the most 
expensive piece of furniture in your 
home. It should 
have the best of care. 
O-Cedar Polish will 
restore it to its original 
we’ lustre and beauty. The 
better your furniture, 
the more you should 
use#Q-Cedar Polish. 





O-Cedar Polish will make your dull floors 

sparkling bright, clean 
and attractive. Use 
O-Cedar ona cloth 
dampened with water, or 
renew your polish mop 
with O-Cedar Polish. 





Oil cloths and linoleums look better 
and last longer if cleaned and refreshened 
with O-Cedar 
Polish. It 
brings out the 
colorsand fig- 
ures and gives 
a hard, dry, 
lasting lustre. 








It is easy and simple 
to keep all these things 
as clean, bright and 
sparkling as new. 
Simply use 


" ». e dar 
Polish 


this way: Wet a cloth 
in water and wring it 
until it is almost dry, 
then pour on as much 
O-Cedar as the cloth 
contains water and 
go over the furni- 
ture. Polish with a 


dry cloth. ry 


O-Cedar is sold by 
all dealers, drug- 
gists, hardware 
and department 
stores in conven- 
ient sizes—25c to $3. 






















Liberal Sample Sent FREE 
Channell Chemical Company 


Chicago Toronto London Berlin 
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The V-Neck Gown 
A comfortable style with no collar. Full 
cut and draped from shoulders. Scientifi- 
cally correct fit. Made in fancy blue and pink 


stripe. “taal sizes nee 34, 
36, 38, 40. to $2 


Sleepingwear 
Improved! 


The new styles of Brigh- 
ton-Carlsbad for men, women 
and children are now in the stores in a 
wide range of patterns and fabrics—a 
fresh note in daintiness and comfort! 

They offer scientifically 
“scaled” proportions for correct 
fit, high quality fabrics and distinctive 
designs for specific purposes. 

The new models hanging 
from shoulder in full lines give 
actual size bust fullness. 

The making is rigidly in- 
spected. Perfect stitching, anchored 
buttons, enduring buttonholes and felled 
seams are among the niceties of detail in 
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\ Get the FREE ]) 
\ “NightieBook” | 


Tells all about the 517 
Styles of Brighton-Carls- 
bad in all weights for 
all seasons. Shows most 
advanced ideas and new- 
est styles in nightwear 
for men women and 
children. Tells how to 
order on approval with- 
out making a_pay- 
ment, in case no dealer 
near you has what you 
want in stock. 


Ask Your Dealer to Show 
You these Styles for All ss 
Family 
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The Pajunion 
The men’s one- 
piece pz as ima now 
worn by thou- 
sands. No binding 





‘The Journal’s 





By Sam 






































John Edwards, party of 
the first part, hereinafter 
designated asE, conveys 
to Wm. Denning, party of the 
second part hereinafter des- 
ignated as D, all the laying 

hens and chicken houses on... 















































draw-string. Trou- 

sers can’t slir 

down or coat wad 

up. Smart, loose, 

comfortable. Com- 
monsense sleeping 
garments. Sizes A, 
B, C and D. 


$1.50 to $5 | 
Child’s Sleeper 


Aone-piece sleep- 
ing garment. 
Warm. ___ Brighton- 
processed flannel- 
ette. Well made. 
Has feet. Some 
have hoods. Per- 
fect fit. Won’t 
roll up and chill 
the child. 


50c to $1 


Nightrobes [ 
with Foot 
Pockets 
For men, women 
and children. The 
ideal garment for 
out-of-door sleep- 
ing or freely ven- 
tilated rooms. Feet 
slip into deep 
pocket -like hem. 
With or without 
hood. Button wrist. 
Regular sizes 30, 

34, 38, 42, 46. 


$1.25 to $5 | 


H. B. GLOVER co. 
Dept. 37 Dubuque, Ia. 
Write for our 1915 authoritative Style 

DEALERS: Book of Brighton-Carlsbad Sleeping- 
wear. Fully illustrated and contains wholesale prices. 












































































Cine 
Each of 


> 


> Thanksgiving 


you discover these sixteen good 


things to eat? 


the pictures represents two 


articles of food that may appropriately grace 


the 


Thanksgiving-dinner table. 


No. 


1 repre- 


sents Ice Cream and Lady Fingers. 

Can you discover the other fourteen? 

For the complete set of correct answers and 
the best suggestion of a subject for a future 
puzzle page will be given the first prize of $15. 

For the next best set of correct answers and 
suggestion will be given the second prize of $10. 

For the next best set of answers and sugges- 
tion will be given the third prize of $5. 


For 


the twenty next best sets of correct 


answers and suggestions will be given 20 one- 
dollar prizes. 
By suggestion is meant a useful subject for 


the puzzle page. For example, one might suggest 


r Puzzles 
a series of puzzles dealing with historical events, 
the capitals of European countries, etc. 

The competition closes on November 20, 
which means that all letters in competition 
must be posted not later than that date. The 
answers to the November puzzles, and the 
prize winners, will be given in February. 

Write your answers and suggestion on one 
side of one sheet of paper and address it to 


3-Dinne 


Sam Loyp, Puzz_e Epiror 
Tue LaApies’ Home JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
P HILADELPHIA, i % ENNSYLVANIA 


NOTE The answers to ‘the Ser ptember puzzles are as 
follows: 1—Key Ring. 2—Seams. —Letters. 4 
Watch. 5—Key. 6—Knife. 7 Handkerchief. 8 
Coin. The September prize winners will be given in the 
December JOURNAL. 


























































Belding’s Silks of 
Style and Quality 


This beautiful eve- 
ning gown is made of 
Belding’s Guaranteed 
Taffeta; the coatislined 
with Belding’s Guaran- 
teed Satin. 

The peculiar charm and 
beauty of Pure Silk cannot be 
obtained with any other ma- 
terial. Adulterated Silks lack 
richness and softness, soon 
split or tear and will not dry 
clean. Avoid disappointment 
and loss by using 


BELDING’S 
“ar OILK & 
FABRICS § 


Guaranteed not to Rip, 
Split or Tear 








Belding’s Silks are rich and 
soft in texture, distinctive in 
shadings and designs, supe- 
rior in style and quality. 

Let the name o8eLoING's> 
woven in selvedge and Beld- 
ing’s (Guarantee Bell Tag 
attached to ready-to-wear 
garments be your shopping 
guides. 


There is a Belding Silk 
Fabric for every purpose— 
Dress Silks, Lining Silks, 
Petticoat Silks, etc. 

Retail prices, $1.00, $1. 
$1.50 per yard 

We also manufacture 
Sewing Silks and Embroidery 
Silks. Belding’s Silks received §& 
Grand Prize, Panama-Pacific [i 
International Exposition, San & 
Francisco, 1915. 

Booklet, ‘‘Story of a 
Silk Mill,’’ sent post- 
paid on request to Chi- “ 
cago Branch, 201 W. .% 
Monroe Street : 


Belding Bros. 
& Co. 


New York Chicago 
St. Louis Philadelphia 
Boston Cincinnati 
San Francisco 
St. Paul Baltimore 


25 and 
(full yard wide). 
































































Specifications of Model 86 


Seven passenger touring 

125-inch wheelbase 

35x 4'2 inch tires, smooth 
tread in front, non- 
skids in rear 

45-horsepower motor 

High tension magneto 
ignition 

Two-unit electric starter 

Electrically lighted 

Headlight dimmers 

Full streamline body 
design 

Genuine leather upholstery 

e-man top 





Pockets in all doors 

Rain-vision, ventilating 
type windshield, built in 

Full-floating rear axle 

Extra long underslung 
rear springs 

Left-hand drive 

Center control 

Demountable rims 

One extra rim 

High-grade magnetic 
speedometer 

Electric horn 

Electric control buttons on 

steering column 


A Big Roomy Car 


Here is a car which is big enough for even a 
large family 


Father, mother and five grown youngsters 
will not crowd it. 


And if some of the youngsters are little ones 
it will accommodate even a greater number in 
roomy comfort. 


It is just the car for mother and daughters to 
use for shopping, calling, outings. 


It is just the car for evening drives and holi- 
day trips for the whole family. 


None need stay at home—none will be 
crowded. 


As an indication of the szze of the new 
Overland Six: 


Note the wheelbase—125 inches: 
And the tires —35 x 42. 


You would hardly expect so big a car at so 
moderate a price. 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Mode 
Mode 














SII45 


Model 86 f. 0. b. Toledo 




















BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 





**Made in U.S. A.” 








United States Prices 


Model 86, 6 Cylinder, 7 Passenger, $1145 f. o. b. Toledo 
Model 83, 4 Cylinder, 5 Passenger, $ 750 f. o. b. Toledo 


Canadia» Prices 
Model 86, 6 Cylinder, 7 Passenger, $1600 f. o. b. Hamilton 
Model 83, 4 Cylinder, 5 Passenger, $1050 f. 0. b. Hamilton 
The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


Also Manufacturers of Willys-Knight Automobiles 
Catalogues on request, Address Dept. 431 


A Very Moderate Price 


The price is only $1145. 


And it includes every modern convenience 
and comfort which one could wish. 


‘The control is so easy, so certain and so con- 
veniently arranged that it 1s perfectly simple for a 
woman to drive the Overland Six. 


Electric control switches are located right at 
your hand on the steering column, a convenience 
appreciated by women especially and found only on 
the Overland and a few very much higher priced 
cars. 


It also has that certainty of ignition so assur- 
ing to women drivers, provided only by high ten- 
sion magneto. 


See the Overland dealer in your town and 
ask him to show you the 1916 Overland Six and 
demonstrate it to you. 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Give Your Baby 
The Habit of 
Good Health 


From the beginning 
let everything about him 
be serene, let his clothes 
be light and loose, let his 
tiny lungs have air to 
grow on; and above 
all—let his little stomach 
get the habit of good di- 
gestion from the right 
food—the food he really 
needs. 

Cow’s milk brings indiges- 
tion, gas, colic and worse— 
sickness. Your breast milk is 
the right food for your baby. 
If you have not enough or if 
it doesn’t quite agree with him, 
remember that with the growth 
of the “Better Babies’? idea 
grows the use o 


Nestlés 


00 


Where one mother used it 
seven years ago, five use it to- 
day, because with the wider J 
knowledge we have today of HR 
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000; 
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babies’ needs, mothers have fy | 


learned that Nestlé’s is so near [RA 
mother’s milk the baby won’t & 


feel the difference. 3U 
In Nestlé’s the curd of the 


milk is soft and fleecy, as in 
mother’s milk. The best cow’s fj 
milk is the basis of Nestlé’s 
Food—milk from clean, healthy 
cows in sanitary dairies, care- HY 
fully inspected. To it are added # 
the food elements that cow’s & 
milk does not contain, andthat FF 
baby needs—the things that —& 
put roses in your baby’s cheeks 
and make his little body strong — 
and healthy. : 

It comes to you a dry pow- 
der in an air-tight can, and to 
prepare it you 
simplyadd water 


and boil. 


Send coupon. A 
box of Nestlé’s 
Food— enough 


jor twelve feea- 


assnyocgyue eee 


pe 





ings—Free, and Fe 
a book about ba- 
bies, by specialists, 


sey 











NESTLE’s FOOD COMPANY = 
232 broadway, New York F| 

=. 

Please send me, FREE, your Book and Trial = 
Package, = 
=. 

ie 8! 22s) =i 
= 

=v 

Address 2: 
3l 
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The Real “Orphant Annie” 


‘The Living Answer to James Whitcomb Riley’s 
“Where is Mary Alice Smith?” Comes Out of Hiding 


By Edmund H. Eitel 








Mrs. Wesley Gray, Her Husband, Her Daughter and Her Granddaughter 


ANY people will be surprised to learn 
M that there ever was a real ‘‘Orphant 

Annie.”” They may find it still more 
interesting to know that the poet wrote of her 
at length in a prose sketch which he called 
“Where is Mary Alice Smith?” and that, 
when this sketch was first published, the poem 
introducing it began, not “Little Orphant 
Annie’s”’ but ‘‘ Little Orphant AJdlie’s come to 
our house to stay.” 

When Mr. Riley first told me these things 
some years ago I grew curiousto know whether 
the real ‘‘Orphant Annie”’ was still living, 
whether she could be found, and, if found, 
whether she remembered the tales about the 
‘“Gobble-uns,”’ or had any vivid impressions of 
the poet’s childhood. And soI talked with the 
poet’s friends, especially his early playmates, 
and learned that none could answer the query: 
“Where is Mary Alice Smith?” 

Thus the matter drifted until Chance in 
her own sweet time and manner revealed the 
secret, Orphant “Allie” hada sister who re- 
cently discovered Mr. Riley—that is, she dis- 
covered that a once unpromising Greenfield 
lad had become a well-known poet; and, what 
is More, in looking through one of his books 
she came upon the story, “Where is Mary 
Alice Smith?”? Immediately she wrote to the 
poet saying that Mary Alice Smith, now Mrs, 
Wesley Gray, could be found on a remote farm 
south of the little Hoosier village of Philadel- 
phia. Since it was as difficult for the poet, in 
his ill health, to reach this out-of-the-way 
place as to travel to New York, I undertook 
the journey for him and carried his cheery 
greetings to the old playmate. 


Fg xptedornar not a great many miles from 
the poet’s birthplace, Greenfield, Indiana, 
Mrs. Gray’s farm is situated in the real, old- 
fashioned back country. It isapproached from 
the village of Philadelphia by a winding road of 
a very primitive kind, with a continuous land- 
scape of barren and dreary meadowland sug- 
gestive of witches. At last, after splattering 
through much mud, I came upona small cot- 
tage, cozily guarded by large maple trees, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Gray have been 
living since their marriage some forty-five 
years ago. The weather-boarded log house is 
vividly reminiscent, both outside and in, of 
“the airly days.” 

Upon entering I found a portly, yet alert, old 
lady rocking and reading before the fire, who 
carried her head with a certain assured dignity 
that was fascinating. 

**TIs this ‘Little Orphant Annie’?” I ex- 
claimed as my curiosity conquered all reserve. 

Mrs. Gray’s genial affirmation and_ her 
quiet, hearty welcome to me were a charming 
expression of old-fashioned hospitality. 

She is, of course, no longer youthful, as was 
the gay and weird little orphan who worked at 
the Riley home; the big blue eyes are not so 
round now as they were, and ‘* the golden hair 
is gray.’’ But the elfish spirit of her youth and 
her winsome laughter are still as fresh and 
bright as they ever were. 

She had read none of the poet’s books, nor 
had she one of his volumesin her house. For 
the first time she heard the story he had written 
about her, and listened to the poem through 
which her own girlhood image had delighted 
almost every childin the land. Itwasastrange 
experience for her to discover suddenly that she 
had been famous for twenty years! 


\ THILE I talked to herI remembered Mr. 
Riley’s enjoyable reminiscences of the 
little orphan’s advent into the Riley home. 
Substantially his recollections are those of his 
story, though elaborated. “I remember her 
vividly, a slender, elfish wisp of a child, ap- 
parently not more than ten years old though 
said to be fourteen. She came to our housein 
midwinter, wearing a forlorn black calico dress 
anda garish summer hat. Everything about 
her, from her clothes to her manner, was 
unusual, weird and fascinating. Her hair, 
though loose and ragged, was as golden and 
finely spun as a fairy’s, and her eyes as pale 
a blue. Her voice was thin and yet mysteri- 
ous, as though its accents hinted at some 
other-world significance. In hermanner there 
was a solemn earnestness, lighted by a sweet 
gayety, that baffled all childish imitators.” 








It was a raw, bleak day when “Little Or- 
phant ‘Allie’” was brought to the Riley home. 
She came from a primitive country ‘‘settle- 
ment’’ in a rough wagon, riding on a heavy 
board laid across it for aseat. Her uncle, John 
Rittenhouse, “a gaunt, round-shouldered man 
with deep eyes and sallow cheeks and weedy- 
looking beard,’”’ as the poet recalls, brought 
her to Captain Riley’s on account of extremi- 
ties occasioned by the support of his own large 
family. Thus she came “to earn her board an’ 
keep.”’ 


6 ie IS was her introduction to the most joyful 
of families. First it numbered “Johnty,”’ a 
delicate and gentle lad of sixteen; next came 
“Bud,” the nickname of James Whitcomb, 
who was thena tow-headed, freckle-faced boy 
ofeleven; third was Elva, a fairylike blue-eyed 
child; fourth the impetuous Humboldt,.with 
“‘amber-colored hair’’; and lastly baby Mary, 
who alone of the poet’s brothers and sisters 
still lives. 

At length, as the poet relates in the story, 
“we were piloting the little stranger here and 
there about the house, and laughing at the 
thousand funny little things she said and did. 
The winding stairway in the hall quite dazed 
her with delight. Up and down she went a 
hundred times, it seemed. And she would talk 
and whisper to herself, and oftentimes would 
stop and nestie down and rest her pleased face 
close against the steps and pat one softly with 
her slender hand, peering curiously down at us 
with half-averted eyes. And she counted them 
and named them, every one, as she went up 
and down. 

“Tm mighty glad I’m come to live in this- 
here house,’” she said. 

“We asked her why. 

“€QOh, ’cause,’ she said, starting up the stairs 
again by an entirely novel and original method 
of her own—‘’cause Uncle Tomps ner Aunt 
*Lizabeth don’t live here; and when they ever 
come here to git their dinners, like they will ef 
you don’t watch out, w’y, then I kin slip out 
here on these-here stairs and play like I was 
climbin’ up to the Good World where my 
mother is—that’s why!’”’ 


‘INCE Mrs. Gray had never seen Mr. Riley’s 
story about her, I read it to her, and to her 
cheery daughter and granddaughter, who were 
present. They listened with fascinated inter- 
est, and Mrs. Gray interrupted to exclaim: 
“For an orphan who was knocked about from 
fambily to fambily that was a heavenly home.” 
And she added expressively: ‘* It was hard to 
be an orphan, with no one to raise you or to 
care what happened to you! Let me tell you, 
I’m glad I lived to look after my children and 
make them happy. My own parents died 
before [ can remember, and, when my grand- 
mother got so poor she couldn’t keep me no 
more, I had only aunts and uncles to goto, and 
they, too, was poor and had children of their 
own. And >s0, after I was ten, my uncle had 
me €arn my bread and butter myself, and got 
me first one place and then another. Those 
nice months at Captain Riley’s, with so many 
children to play with and such a sweet mother 
to take care of us, was the best of those awful 
lonesome days.” 

She recalled the happenings at the Riley 
home with an amusement and delight in which 
her daughter and grandchild joined. 

** Jim Riley,’ she declared, ‘* was the biggest 
tease and the meanest boy Ieverseen! I used 
to wonder how he learnt it all, how in the 
world a boy only twelve years old could beso 
full of mischief and such an awful tease. He 
was so smart that we children were all afeard 
of him. He would draw ugly pictures of us and 
write mean things beneath’em and, I tell you, 
he jest natchurly worriet the life out of us! 

**Then he would make his eyes red by rub- 
bing them and pretend he was sticking gun 
capsin them. Then he’d pull the gun caps out 
his nose! You can’t guess how he scared us! 
He had a hateful way of doing a trick that a 
circus man taught him, with a button and 
a handkerchief, by folding the handkerchief 
round the button and then undoing it and 
the button wasn’t there! That made us awful 
curious and we made him do it again and again 
until one time he dropped the button out of his 
sleeve. Then weall cried: ‘Eh-heh!’” 
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Will Not a 
the Most 
Delicate Skin 


but keeps it soft and 


smooth. It lathers 
freely in hard or soft, 
cold or warm water, for 


Toilet and Bath 


Accountants, Stenographers, 
Artists, Printers, Painters, 
Machinists, Engineers, Fire- 
men and others whose hands 
become stained from their 
daily occupations, will find that 
Goblin Soap cleanses without 
hard rubbing or injury. 


5c Per Cake 


Send now for sample cake — mailed 
postpaid for your dealer's name and 
address and a two cent stamp. 


Address 


CUDAHY, Dept. 8 
111 West Monroe St. Chicago 


Canada— 64 Macauley Ave., Toronto 
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The most satisfactory underwear for children. 
Finished so carefully it gives two full seasons’ wear. 
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Underwear 
for all the family 


Carter’s 
Underwear is just 
as you would order it if 
you had your undergarments 
made to order. Among well-dressed 
men, the Carter label has unconsciously 
become their guide in the selection of underwear. 


Awarded Grand Prize 


HIS Award of the Grand Prize at the Panama-Pacific 

Exposition signally confirms the judgment of the thou- 
sands who have worn Carter’s season after season. 

This tribute is made especially noteworthy by the fact 
that the Underwezr shown at the Exposition was not manu- 
factured especially for the occasion,. but was taken from the 
regular goods in stock. 

Since the Sixties, when the Carters first began to make 
underwear, they have originated fully fifty refinements in 
underwear. Today everyone recognizes Carter’s Knit 
Underwear as the standard by which underwear should be 
judged. It is underwear brought to the ideal point of 





The Highest Award Possible to Obtain 


perfection—underwear just as you would order it if you had 
your undergarments made to order exactly as your personal 
needs and tastes dictated. 

The models Carter is showing this Fall include union 
suits for men, union suits and two-piece garments for women 
and children in practically every fabric—silk, lisle, cotton, 
merino and wool—and in all the accepted shades, white, 
écru and natural. They also include carefully designed and 
finished shirts and bands for infants. Ask your dealer to 
show you the new Carter models. 

THE WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY, Needham 
Heights (Boston District) and Springfield, Mass. 
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HIS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by mail 

on any subject. Every reader may feel free to write, but please always confine 

your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. All letters will be 
answered personally and will not be published. Write briefly, straight to the point, 
and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 


To Whom to Write 


Styles in Clothes Home Dressmaking 


Any question about styles in clothes (other Any question about home dressmaking 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, (other than styles in clothes, which will be 


’tlome Journal 














girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 





Why endure 
‘foot discomfort 


—when your foot can 
charm without it? 


F you knew you could get 

all the charm and grace 
you want your foot to have, 
in shoes of perfect comfort 

—would you tolerate foot suffer- 
ing another day? Would you let 
this great bugbear spoil another 
pleasure? 

**Of course not!’ you say. 

Then why not be fitted today 
in the famous Red Cross Shoe? 
In it you can get just the style you 
want, with comfort such as you 
have never known before. 

At your first step in it you will 
notice a marvelous difference—in 
the ease with which this shoe 
adapts itself toevery movement of 
your foot, inits utter freedom from 

that burning and binding which 
stitf-sole shoes have caused you. 
Go to your dealer today—begin 
now to enjoy Red Cross Style- 
pli is-Comfort. 


To know what will be worn in 


shoes this season, and to see the 


correct models for every occasion 
and every purpose 
Write today for 
“Shopping List” 
Tt will be se nt you F RE E, 


Red Cross Shoes: $4, $4.50 and 
$5. A few styles, $6 to $8. 

Red Cross PLIO, a shoe of ex- 
cellent value, embodying all the 
Red Cross Style and Comfort, 
$3.50 and $4. 

The Krohn-Fechheimer Co. 
£01-550 Dandridge St., Cincinnati, O. 














“Bends with your foot" 


‘Traber Maax 


Model No. 409 
Fhe “‘Hampton’’ Lace Boot, > 
of patent and black cloth. é 


Model No, 412% 
The ‘Navarre’? a smart 
combination of dull kid and 


answered by mail, by a corps of trained fash- 

ion experts, if you address your letter to 
THE FASHION EDITORS 

THE Laptes’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 

of new clothes or about making over and 

economical cutting, will be answered by 
THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 

THE LaApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May | Trim Your Hat? 

No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


If you want to know how to arrange your 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
(not about hair trouble—another notice covers 
that), also that of children and girls, address 

Miss IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


If problems arise concerning the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and patterns for your chil- 
dren’s clothes, remember it will be a pleasure 
to help you solve them if you will write to 

Mrs. MarTHA MASON 
THE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 
Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 
THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LaApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LAapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby —the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Everyday Law for Women 


THe Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, through a 
reliable lawyer, will answer by mail any suit- 
able question of law, or endeavor to solve any 
legal problem capable of solution by mail, 
submitted by its readers. The suitability of 
answering any question, however, is to be de- 
termined solely by THE JOURNAL. Address 


SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR., Esq. 
TuHeE LaApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


How Can | Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘‘new housekeeping.”’ 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Litthe House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LaApvIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Litthe House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE EpitTors OF THE LITTLE HOUSE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty-Girl Questions 
Little aids to beauty and good health— hints 
on complexion, hair trouble (not arranging 
hair—another notice covers that), skin and 
eyes, etc.—are matters on which you will get 
advice promptly from a source you can trust. 
Dr. Emma E. WALKER 
THE LaApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 

_ The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 

Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 
On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such proble ms of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 
THE CULINARY EDITOR 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will furnish us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
THE HOME Party EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER'S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 
Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


Tue Music Epitors 
Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 
Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; othe "rs about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters, but will not criticize man- 
uscripts. 
Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Girls’ Problems 


Every phase of the modern girl's life pre- 
sents new proble ms. Perhaps it is a heart 
affair, or a question in her life at the office or 
at home. Anything which is of vital interest 
to her will receive careful attention and sym- 
pathetic advice from a woman who under- 
stands the problems and appreciates the 
difficulties. 


THE GIRLs’ EpItTor 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of ge neral 
interest —questions pertaining to women’s in- 
terests, hints on travel, information on cur- 
rent events, the placing of quotations, or of 
dates, questions on science, history and the 
drama, biographical sketches, etc. For these 
questions we have a special department. So, 
for anything not classified, address 

THE Epitors oF “WILL You TELL ME?”’ 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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Reinforced! 


LACK Cat Silk Hosiery 
is reinforced at all points 
where wear comes. 


Heels, toes and soles are knit 
for extra durability with the 
choicest, selected long- fibre 
Sea Island Cotton. 


Toe reinforcements are extended 
farther back, and the heel is high- 
spliced to guard against rubbing. 
‘The non-tearing silk lisle garter hem 
is reinforced at the transfer line. 


Reinforced 


Silk Hosiery 


is as flawless as inspected knitting can 
make hosiery. It has the lustrous 
brilliance distinctive of ‘‘unloaded’’ 
silk, knit just as it comes, pure and 
of honest quality, from Japan. There 
is absolutely no cloudiness in the 
appearance of Black Cat Silks. 

Fine gauge knitting gives Black 
Cat Silks an even tension that guar- 
antees snug fit and accentuates the 
lustre. “This trimness is particularly 
noticeable in the Black Cat shaped 
ankle. 

Only the best fast-color, non- 
crocking dyes are used. ‘This use of 
selected dyes lengthens the life of 
the silk—another point in Black Cat 
durability. 


Your Dealer Has These 

And Other Popular 

Styles of Women’s Black 

Cat Silks. Ask to See 
Them! 


A fine gauge, pure thread 
No. 470— silk boot—with silk lisle 


top and special wear-proof heel and toe. 
Nine colors. Seamless. Gives the beauty 
of silk at the ankle combined with 5 

unusual durability at wearing points Oc 

A light, pure thread silk 

No. 815— shaped stocking giving 

narrow ankle, All silk except top; where 

garters usually tear out, is best cotton. 
Reinforced heel, sole, toe. Nine 

colors $1. 00 

A Sn gauge, full fash- 

No. 895— ioned silk with extra silk 

lisle garter top. The silk lisle top extends 
below the hem just over the knee. 

Heel, sole, toereinforced. 9colors $1 .00 

Send for the Black Cat Catalog 

Ass showing 214 styles for All The Fam- 

2 ily —Free! Also shows our “61 Magic 

Styles,” 30 for women, 17 for chil- 

dren and 14 for menin silks, cottons, 

silk lisles, wools and merinos in all 


weights and colors from 25c up. Sold 
by 10,000 reliable dealers. 


CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY CO. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Madein U.S.A. for Over 


O Years 





Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


\ 7JHERE no price is given any one of the following special booklets will be mailed on 

receipt of a two-cent stamp. If you wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps, 
the price-amount stated. In each case address the author of the booklet desired, always in 
care of THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“The Book of Fair Booths’’—100 Ideas—by Theresa Hunt Wolcott (25 cents). 
‘*Let Me Help You With Your Children’s Clothes,’’ by Mrs. Martha Mason. 

“How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,’’ by C. M. Keys. 

“What You Should Know When Building a Little House,’’ by Charles E. White, Jr. 
‘Easy Patterns in Crochet,’’ by The Needlework Editors (15 cents). 

“‘Tat-Frame Making” (a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 

““The Embroidery Book”’ (15 cents). 


black cloth. 


Look for tha Trade 


























HE ideal blanket is warm without being 
heavy—and also without being too 
expensive. 

If in addition to these qualities the blanket does 
not shrink, does not attract moths, is repellent to 
vermin and is strong and durable, it has nearly 
all the merits that you can possibly ask for. 


How Warm Are Nashua Woolnap 
Blankets ? 


The mere sensations of the body as to warmth 
and cold are utterly deceitful. Knowing this, 
we applied to the highest scientific authorities 
that we knew and asked them to make accurate 
tests of the warmth-retaining power of various 
types of blanket. 

The nature and results of these tests in detail 
will be sent anyone who requests them. Suffice 
it to say here that not one, but four tests gave 
the following results: 

Nashua Woolnap Blankets retailing at $2.25 
gave almost identical warmth-retaining results 
as the all-wool blankets retailing at $10.00. The 
deep, permanent nap of Nashua Woolnap Blankets 
gives the same “dead air space” insulation as 
does the nap on pure wool blankets, costing at 
least three times as much. 

The second result was that the Nashua Wool- 
nap Blankets used averaged fourteen ounces in 
weight less than the three higher-priced blankets 
with which they were tested. 


Your Little Girl Would 
Like a Real Doll Blanket 


For 15c we send a beautiful mini- 
ature Nashua Woolnap Blanket, 
doll’s size. It is a perfect blanket 
and shows the soft, deep nap of 


Remember that doctors say that warmth with- 
out heaviness is one of the most important qualities 
that bed covering can have. 

Furthermore, Nashua Woolnap is free from the 
two most frequent disadvantages of cotton blan- 
kets — weakness both in the matter of tearing and 
of wearing. Nashua Woolnap Blankets are amply 
strong for any wear. 


Comparison With Wool Blankets 


For equal warmth, Nashua Woolnap costs not 
over one-third as much as wool blankets. 

For equal warmth, they are as light or lighter 
than wool blankets. 

In beauty and “feel” they are quite the equal 
of wool. They do not shrink, they are amply 
strong, they are moth- proof and they have the 
general sanitary advantages which vegetable fibre 
enjoys over animal fibre. 

Send for our booklet—‘Warmth and Other 
Things in Blankets”— which gives more of the 
details of the warmth tests referred to above, and 
also gives scientific instructions as to the proper 
way of making beds, and the proper sizes of 
blankets for beds. 

We want you to try these blankets. Most good 
retailers can supply you. Ask your dealer first. If 
he has none in stock send us his name and $2.25 
for a pair in single or 34 bed size— or $3.00 for a 
pair full bed size. State whether plaid or plain with 
bordersisdesired. Delivery charges prepaid by us. 


Nashua 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. P&t. Off. 


Woolnap Blankets 


For any 
size bed 


PURE COTTON 33:50 per pair 


Lit Sg 4A fp 
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it GES Ook THE NEW 
WI] T H T H E 4 KEEPING-UP CLUB 


72 Pictures are Yours 


‘ | aloes woman loves beautiful pictures, but 
: 4 not every woman can have them, because 
nr cbabrinsicacace aici ‘ beautiful pictures cost money—that is, they 


Seni have cost money until now. But now the 

- editors of THE JOURNAL have changed all that, 
a a - ——— \ as they have a way of changing many other 
—< } d things. Now/72 beautiful pictures are yours— 

and for nothing. And the pictures are beau- 
tiful. So that you might the more readily 
believe this and not think that I am over- 
enthusiastic, I asked the editors to let you see 


{ 


es 


Nez d these pictures for yourself, and there they are— 
‘ six of them on pages 3, 4, 5 and 6 of this 
JOURNAL. 
ee These pictures, as they are given on these 
. pages, are of the exact size they will come to 
Aaa, you if you are a member of The Keeping-Up 


Club, only they will be better, for they are 
printed on heavier paper; each picture is laid 
separate in the copy of ‘‘The Mentor,” the 
Club’s paper, with which it comes, and on 
the back of each is printed a crisp, snappy, 
five-minute talk about the picture: what it 
means: the subject the picture portrays. 


There are six of these pictures each month. e 
Generally they are printed in soft brownink by CC1a 
the gravure method, much as they are printed 


in THE JOURNAL; better, if anything, because 


— 3S they are printed onthe heavier paper I speak of. D . Dl 
, | isplay 


] UT sometimes they will come to you printed 
in beautiful colors. For instance, shortly 
The Keeping-Up Club will tell its members all Week 


~ o> . 
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ms about Chinese rugs, and then the six pictures 
ey, : ' will be in full color, showing six of the most 
a. wonderful Chinese rugs in the world in all 
® fp their beautiful soft blue, apricot and cream 
ee Va | tints. Last month, too, Mr. Dwight L. Elmen- Ove ? } er 
! oe / - Yf | dorf’s wonderful pictures of the Grand Cafion 


Pm. 5 } of the Colorado were in full color, and the 
| yY ; equally beautiful pictures of the Yosemite Val- 15 th CO 20th 
: s Gate. : ley that he has taken and that the members — — 
7A : J of The Keeping-Up Club will have, are to be 
; = in full color also. 

So you see what a wonderful and varied col- 66 . 99 
lection of pictures it is. In a year you practi- / larvard Mills 
cally get together a home art gallery that takes 
4 : in the most beautiful in art, literature, history, ( Hand- Finished) 
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travel, romance, etc. Take the six pictures 
. that will come next month to The Keeping-Up ( ] d. Dy 
\ y ; Club members, with Mr. Dwight Elmendorf’s N € rweadr 
Ng _- it ; ? journey through the Holy Land, and one has 
wt = =. - Yl | the most beautiful six pictures of Christ’s 6G , 99 
ha \ ee ma a 
ree oF % ‘ | country that it is possible to have. Mi de 
— = - L A 1) \ : Or the wonderful pictures that are coming of C70 C 
= / } \ \\ % | the Madonna and Child in art; orthoseof the | (Hand-Finished) 
Sf | \ \ | great pictures in the National Gallery of Lon- | 
Y \ \ don, the Pitti Gallery in Florence or the Metro- } ( ] 1, oy wed BVA ~ 
= | politan Museum in New York that Prof. John | NG CTE 1 
a, C. Van Dyke will shortly give and describe; or | 
| the pictures of Joan of Arc, whose life Ida M. ‘ 
| Tarbell is going to tell about; or those of the uy your Fall and Winter 
66 a 7 a beautiful Shakspere country that Mr. Wil- Te - 
Just fits Im as smoothly as if it was liam Winter will describe; or those pictures of j Underwear during the Spe- 
: t d a ° ll f k a : ye agrees vey my oped or i will soon be cial Display Week of “Harvard 
~ > most talked-of in the world. : - ‘ 
intended specially ror your turkey-dinner. ey ee aii Mills” and ‘‘Mérode” hand-fin- 
7 “6 *UCH pictures have until now been beyond is this 1 , 
Yet in fact Campbell s Tomato Soup the reach of people of moderate means; ished Underwear. This sthe big 
. . h . h ] | they wanted them for their homes, but they selling event of the year and you 
ee ae hee ae ee Oy Bie, sy ig 3 a ay pear pio can’t afford to miss it. Good 
And it makes that meal more palatable et to ee || Oe ee oe 
d ° wer long to The Keeping-Up Club; asa matter of pared to Serve you. 
anda more inviting. fact itis a peculiar club in that you couldn’t Ww h f : 
z ? ‘ join it with money, no matter how much atc or announcements 1n 
Use 1t for the children s luncheon or money you had. It is within = means of _ | your local paper. 
everyone to join, no matter if he has not a_ | 7 
. cent, and that isthe good part ofit. Itplaces | ‘ 
your own, or for the family supper any | within the hands of everyone those opportuni- | Prices range from 50 cents 
° ¢. « ties which have always up to this time been | 
time. You can prepare a In many dif- possible only to folks of means. to $3.50 per garment 
It is the kind of chance that THE JouRNAL 
z : has for a long time desired for its readers. It 
ferent ways. You can make it as light couldn’t begin to do in THe JourNAt itself 
what now it so generously offers supplemental 
or aS hearty as you choose. to THE JOURNAL, and yet at no additional cost. 
F rey Usually when a magazine Offers such an oppor- 
It is always appetizing, always whole- eee ee ea ae Be 
, ¢ ° here itis not so: it is exactly the reverse. It is 
some and nourishing. There is no not only without money, but money cannot 
. buy its way into the Club. | 
labor or fuss about 1t; no delay, no - So I hope every reader will read page 6 of 
THE JouRNAL, look at the pictures on pages 
ne , 3, 4, 5and 6, and then realize the exceptional 
uncertainty. And you cannot serve it opportunity that is his or hers. 
° 4 e Already hundreds—yes, thousands—have 
too often for your family S enj oyment and a bd a — ~ — -—* 
ringing its quota, but before the end of the 
: . W/ year I want to be entering the members by the 
health. Have it again today. hy not? tens of thousands daily. I want to be kept so 
busy that it will take a corps of clerks and ste- 
nographers busy from morning until evening to 
1 enter the names. And that will be the case if 
21 kinds 10c a can THE JOURNAL readers get the right idea of this 
, ' opportunity.. It is really a wonderful chance. 
Asparagus Clam Chowder ea I know this is said often, but in this case it is 
Beef Consommé Pepper Pot really so. I have been in this business over 
oe Julienne Printanier thirty years andI never sawits like: the great- Gncial E ery mci 
ase Mock Turtle Tomato est and positively most wonderful offer, full special rxtra oizes tor Large F copie. 
-ke eR sso BS AG RG : ae ee : Splendid Range of Silk and Wool Fabrics. 
oe | Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra of pleasure and delight and knowledge, that I att and Weisits sauna ra coir saddens 
ucken-Gumbo Mutt EN know anything about. I only wish I could All Coccapets Charl Giniied 
(Okra) | eagle ‘age a select just the right words to convince you of Sie : E 2 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato that. If I could, The Keeping-Up Club would Perfect Fitting Union Suits a Specialty 
havea million members. I wish it would have, These brands have proven exceptional 
ied at Eves pros ck oe. _ a —— avorthiness and for fine knit underwear 
een given, and it should be, as I have an idea . ; IE GEC EY: ae 
it may be, the largest, happiest and most suc- at moderate prices easily take first place 
cessful club in America. Come into it and see 
Fan — hig , iy wed pase 6: do FOUNDED 1888 
what is asked there, anc do all the rest! e “i a 
THe MANAGER OF Winship, Boit & Co. 
<1 tee eee Harvard Knitting Mill 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE WAKEFIELD, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA Manufacturers 
























































Thorough 


Cleans and ND 
Polishes y. 


It's Free 
From _ 
Caustics 
and 
Acids 

- Which are 
Danéerous 
In the 
Kitchen 


















A pattorn that bears 


1c name 
diamond. 


See it at your dealers. 
Made in the famous 
Hoimes & Enwarps 
brand -—sterling silver 
inlaid at the wearing 
points ~also in a high 
quality XIV plate 


without 


All Articles Packed in 
H&E Tarnish Proof Boxes. 


Booklet “L-128”" . 
illustrating si le 


pieces 


mailed on request. 


The HoLMes-& EXwWARDS 
SILVER COMPANY 
Gnternational Silver Qo. 


weccessor 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, USA. 
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It is a gem. 
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FAOLMES & EDWARDS 


Silverware 
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Our new book 
for the asking. 
ing always me 
say whether h 
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Deviled Ham Scallop 
Hot Biscuits Lettuce Salad 
Chocolate Cake Tea 


grocers do. Send for this book today. 


64 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers also of Underwood 
Deviled Chicken, Tongue and Turkey 





Three Delicious 
Light Suppers for 


November 


Deviled Ham Salad 
Supper Rolls Cold Turkey 
AppleSaucewithRaisins Tea 

Deviled Ham Souffle 
Buttered Toast Creamed Potatoes 
Marmalade Coffee 





TASTE THE TASTE” 








To Make These Easy New Dishes 


DEVILED HAM SCALLOP: Large can Underwood Deviled Ham; 


d eggs, chopped ; cup bread crumbs ; pint thick cream 


sauce. Salt and pepper to taste. Line a buttered baking dish with 
crumbs. Add alternate layers egg, ham, crumbs, moistening with 
sauce, and ending with top layer crumbs. Put on several small 


ter, bake 20 minutes in brisk oven. 


DEVILED HAM SALAD: One head lettuce; several stalks 
celery; two tomatoes; small onion. Shred the lettuce, saving a 
few leaves to gamish dish; cut celery into small pieces; slice 
tomato and onion thin. Arrange in bowl and add this dressing: 
One tablespoon Underwood Deviled Ham; three tablespoons 
freshly grated horseradish; one tablespoon each vinegar and 
lemon juice; few drops tabasco ; dash of paprika; mix thoroughly 
with four tablespoons cream, beaten light. 


DEVILED HAM SOUFFLE: Large can Underwood Deviled Ham; 


am sauce; whites of four eggs, beaten stiff. Stir ham 
e; when cool add whites of eggs. Bake 20 minutes 
garnish with parsley and serve at once. 


UNDERWOOD 
Deviled Ham 


“Branded With the Devil But Fit for the Gods” 
‘* Good Tastes For Good Times’’ 


of famous Little Red Devil Recipes and Meal Menus sent Free 

15c will also bring you an economical trial can. When writ- 
ntion your grocer’s name, and if possible 
e sells Underwood Deviled Ham. Most 


NDERWOOD CO. 





“Suppers Ready” 





























THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ GUIDE 
ByEmelynL.Coolidge,M.D. 


Thanksgiving Recipes for 
the Baby 


REAM OF CELERY SOUP. Boil a bunch 

of celery in a pint of water for thirty to 
forty-five minutes; mix a tablespoonful of flour 
with two tablespoonfuls of cold milk, and add 
to one pint of boiling milk; mash the celery in 
the water in which it was cooked, and stir into 
the boiling milk; add atablespoonful of butter 
and a pinch of salt; strain and serve at once. 


Motton Brortn. One pound of finely chopped 
mutton from which all fat possible has been re- 
moved; a little mutton bone. Add to this one 
pint of cold water and a pinch of salt. Cook 
slowly for three or four hours down to half a 
pint, adding a little water from time to time 
if necessary. Strain carefully through cheese- 
cloth or muslin. Chill, and remove all fat. 

At mealtime this may be warmed again or 
served cold in the form of a jelly. Barley, rice 
or the little alphabet macaroni letters may be 
added for children two years old or over if 
desired. For younger children serve it clear. 

Chicken, veal and beef broths may be made 
in the same way, allowing one pound of the 
meat to one pint of water and being very par- 
ticular to remove all fat. : 


BROILED SQUAB OR CHICKEN. Turkey is too 
rich for little folks under four or five years old, 
so something else should be provided if possible. 































































































A Registry Baby 


Squab or a small chicken may be substituted, 
being broiled in the following manner: 

After singeing and wiping the squab or chicken 
with a damp cloth, split it down the back the 
entire length. Lay it open and remove the con- 
tents; then cut through the tendons at the 
joints, and wipe thoroughly. Season with a 
little salt, rub with softened butter and dredge 
with a very little flour. 

The squab should be broiled for ten minutes 
over clear coals, then served on hot toast with 
alittle butter on it. The chicken should be put 
in a well-greased broiler and broiled for fifteen 
minutes, beingturnedoften. Whenitis browned 
place it in a dripping pan, skin side down, and 
allow it to remain in a moderate oven for 
twelve minutes. Add a little more salt and 
butter, and serve at once on a hot platter. 


Potatoes. Either potatoes, rice, spaghetti 
or macaroni, with one or two green vegetables, 
should be served for the child who is over eight- 
een months old. Baked potatoes are usually 
the best for young children. They should be 
washed and scrubbed, then a little piece cut off 
each end to allow the steam to escape, and 
baked in a really hot oven for forty-five or fifty 
minutes. They should then be broken open just 
a little, so they will not become soggy. 

The inside of the baked potato should be 
removed with a fork, not with a knife, and a 
little salt and a tiny bit of butter or cream added, 
all well mixed with the fork on the hot-water 
plate when the child is ready to eat it. 

If boiled potatoes are given, rub them through 
a heated potato ricer or a squash strainer into a 
hot dish, adding a little salt. 


Macaroni. Take a quarter of a cupful of 
macaroni broken into one-inch pieces and put 
it into a strainer, rinsing it with cold water. 
Then add it to three cupfuls of boiling water in 
which one scant teaspoonful of salt has been 
dissolved. Cook for about twenty minutes, or 
until tender. Strain, and pour a little cold 
water over it; add about a quarter of a cupful 
of top milk or very thin cream and a little more 
salt, then reheat, and serve at once. 


Rice. Tosteam rice a third of a cupful may 
be added to one cupful of boiling water and half 
a teaspoonful of salt. The rice must be very 
well washed first. It should be cooked in the 
upper part of a double boiler for at least one 
hour, but it should not be stirred while cooking. 





NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a department 
conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their 
babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must 
be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., 
of the babies will then be mailed every month. Advice 
about older babies and children will also be given by mail 
if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent. 

Prospective mothers will receive valuable advice about 
their physical care, clothes, diet, etc., if they will write 
to Marianna Wheeler, inclosing a stamped, addressed en- 
velope for a reply. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge 
and Miss Wheeler in care of THE LapiEs’ Home JouRNAL, 
Philadelphia. 
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You are Careful 
of Your Complexion 


but do you pay the attention you 
should to your hands? You doubtless 
have found by experience the value of 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
‘The Kind That Keeps’’ 


in making and keeping a complexion. 
D & R Perfect Cold Cream is a su- 
preme aid to soft and white hands. 
A little rubbed into the fingers after 
embroidering or sewing will smooth 
the roughened skin and remove the 
objectionable needle marks. 

D &R Perfect Cold Cream is not only 
a first aid to facial beauty, but it is 
unexcelled to produce a beautiful 
throat and shoulders, to givethe arms 
and elbows a roundness and smooth 
texture, as well as to whiten and 
preserve the hands. And after a toil- 
some day at home, in the shops, or 
after motoring, there is nothing so 
delightful and refreshing as a cold 
cream bath. Tubes, roc, 25¢, soc; 
Jars, 35C, 50C, 85C, $1.50. 


TWO SAMPLES FREE 
A sample of D & R Perfect Cold Cream, that 
vou may see its superiority, and a sample of 
D & R Poudre Amourette, the most charming 
and delicate of face powders, will be mailed, 
Free, on request. Write to Department 6. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
New York 





















Your Rainy-Day 
Fund 


VERY womanwho plays 
safe sets aside a sum 
for unexpected expenses. 


Worry about tomorrow is 
not one of her trials. She 
looks the future confidently 
in the eye; there is no 
trouble in store for her. She 
has a rainy-day fund set 
aside for emergencies. 


Establish Your 
Rainy-Day Fund 


If your living cost keeps 
pace with your income, in- 
crease your income and de- 
posit the increase in bank. 
Thousands are doing it by 
selling their spare time to 
us. We will pay cash for 
the odd minutes you can 
give us. 
Earn at one and the same 
time the extra money you 
need, the insurance it offers 
against debt and trouble, 
and the peace of mind it 
makes possible. Let us ex- 
plain our offer. 
Address your inquiry to 
Agency Division, Box 75 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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\ and desserts with 


A Delightful Cake 


You can give your fam- 
ily a very pleasing vari- 
ety by flavoring cakes 
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“ALSO 
Vanilla 


rar 
Burnett’s is real almond Lemon 


—made from the finest 
Smyrna Almonds only — 


not from peach and apri- 
cot stones, which the Pure 
Food Law allows to be labeled 


‘“almond.”’ 
India Cake 


Cream 34 cup butter and 2 cups sugar. 
Add 3 eggs, whites and yolks beaten sep- 
arately and then together. Add 2 cups 
flour, 1 teaspoonful soda and 2 of cream 
of tartar. Add 1 cup milk and 1 scant 
teaspoonful of Burnett’s Almond. Bake 
in slow oven and frost. 


Burnett’s Is Economical 
Owing to its purity and strength, one 2-oz. 
bottle of Burnett’s Almond gives more flavor 
than five ordinary 10c bottles of inferior or 
imitation extracts. All Burnett’s Extracts 
are of the high quality you associate with 
Burnett’s Vanilla. 


Write for our new booklet of 115 dainty 
desserts. Sent free if you mention your 
grocer’s name. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
Dept. A, 36 India St. Boston, Mass. 



















































Hit Disease 
the First Blow 





Don’t wait till disease strikes your 
family. A little Lysol will protect you 
from big trouble. It is the Antiseptic, 

Disinfectant and Germicide which has 

been relied on in hospitals for over 20 

years. 

In Sickrooias— Disinfects walls, floor, bed- 
ding, bed pans, vessels, bandages, clothing, 
dressings. Destroys sickroom odors and 
disease germs. Trained nurses prefer it. 

For Personal Hygiene—A teaspoonful to quart 
of water makes a reliable antiseptic and suc- 
cessful germicide for personal douche, for cuts, 
wounds and sores. 

In Bathrooms— Used in water to disinfect bath 
tub, basin, toilet, walls, floor, drains. Never 
corrodes pipes. 

In the Kitchen—For disinfecting refrigerator, 
waste pipes, pails, woodwork, sinks. Kills 
disease germs in garbage cans and drives 
away flies, roaches, water bugs. 

In Stables and Outhouses— Renders harmless 
these breeding places for flies and disease 
germs. Destroys parasites on animals and 
chickens and adequately disinfects their living 
quarters. 

In three sizes at druggists: 25c, 50c and $1.00. 

Lysol is concentrated. It is used diluted with 

water. A bottle lasts a long time. Be sure you 

get Lysol itself. 


Helpful Booklet, ‘‘ Home Hygiene,”’ 
Mailed FREE 

































out and within are of impervious materials, easily kept clean. 
sights are attractive. All the odors are delicious. 


The Home of the Fifty-Seven 


A group of buildings constructed around a series of open courts which 
permit the free access of air and sunlight from all sides. The walls with- 


All the 


It is the spotlessness 


and the invitingness of the careful housewife’s kitchen, enlarged. 





HEINZ 
Mince Meat 


The choicest selec- 
tion of everything 
good — prepared in 
the ‘Heinz way,”’ 
which means so 
much. 
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HEINZ 
Preserves 
The choicest fruits 
and nothing but 
granulated sugarare 
used in preserving. 
Prepared in the 
home way, with 
scrupulous care. 


ware” 


HEINZ 
Plum Pudding 
Very rich materials 
prepared with the 
finest quality of 
candied fruits, used 
in generous pro- 
portions. Light, 
wholesome, deli- 
cious. 




























People who have eaten 


HEINZ 
Spaghetti 


COOKED READY TO SERVE 


With Tomato Sauce & Cheese, Italian Style 


generally pronounce it the most delicious and 
appetizing luncheon or dinner dish among all 
the fifty-seven good things that Heinz pre- 
pares for your table. 


It comes in tins of convenient size for family 
use, already cooked, and only requires heating 
by placing the can in boiling water for a few 
minutes before opening. If you try it once 
you are unlikely to trouble much with cooking 
spaghetti at home. : 
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Preserved 
Sweet Pickles 


Gherkins and 
mixed pickles pre- 
served in a rich, 
sweet liquor made 
of fine old malt vin- 
egar, granulated 
sugar and aromatic 
spices. 





HEINZ 
India Relish 

A delightful, appe- 
tizing, sweet pickle 
relish preparedfrom 
finely chopped veg- 
etables, highly 
spiced. Serve with 
meat dishes. 





, 244) 
HEINZ 
Apple Butter 
Made of sound, tart 
apples, seasoned 
with pure spices and 
cooked into a deli- 
cious golden-brown 
sauce. 
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THE HEINZ MAIN PLANT 










































































Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 






























































































































































Keep Your 
Feet Young 


Daily relaxation in Daniel 
Green Comfy slippers will 
keep your feet young. 
Wear them in the 
morning until you 
go out, slip into them 
on your return at 
night. Let the children wear them while 
playing about the house and they will be 


better for it when they grow up. See that 
the men folks acquire the habit. 


omly 


Felt Slippers 


Comfys are a delight all the year around, as they are warm to 
bare feet in winter and comfortable in summer. 

Beautiful styles for women in an almost endless variety of color 
combinations. For children, with cunning designs cut in the felt. For men, simplicity 
combined with greatest possible comfort. If your dealer hasn’t the genuine Daniel 
Green Comfy slippers with the springy cushion soles, write us 
for catalog No. 12 C showing complete line. 


































































































Please send your orders and inquiries to our * 
New York Office coo 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO., Boston ¢( \. 
New York Office and Stock Department— _4 ae 
116 East 13th Street 


TRADE MARK 


Women’s Peerless Comfy. 
In all popular shades. 


Boxes Price, $1.00 











This scroll trade mark j 
is on the inner sole 
of all genuine Comfys 





















«| Does Housework Roughen Your Hands ? — 
) Try Hinds Cream 

\| Wash the hands well with pure soap and hot 
water —rinse with cold and apply a very little 


FAS "six CKCAM 


Rub it gently into the pores—then dry thoroughly. You will be delighted to \ 

find how easy it is to keep your skin soft and smooth even through the daily ' 

round of household duties. When the skin is rough, red and sore a little : 

Hinds Cream quickly restores a healthy normal condition—prevents / 

chapping and windbumn in any climate. It keeps the skin soft and clear. Pl 
y 


Selli rywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. 
. Finds Cream in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25¢. 


\ Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in every town who will 
’ gladly sell you Hinds Cream without attempting to substitute. 








Samples of Cream will be sent for 2c in stamps to pay postage. 


A. S. HINDS, 200 West St., Portland, Maine 


: You should try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream SOAP. Highly re- 
nf fined, delightfully fragrant and beneficial. 25c postpaid. No soap samples. 
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RECIPES WE KNOW 
ARE GOOD 


Dried-Apple Cake 


2 Cupfuls of Dried 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Apples Baking Powder 
2 Cupfuls of Molasses 2 Dessertspoonfuls of 


1 Cupful of Sugar Milk 
14 Cupful of Butter 3 Cupfuls of Flour 
2 Eggs (sifted) 


Spices to Taste 

IRST cook the apples in water until tender, 

then strain them and cook in two cupfuls 
of molasses for about twenty minutes. Cream 
the butter, sugar and eggs together well; then 
add the other ingredients, the apples in mo- 
lasses last of all, when they are nearly cold. 
Beat well. Bake slowly in a moderate oven. 


Meat and Ess Toast 


2 Eggs 2 Tablespoonfuls of 

1 Ounce of Butter Milk 

Salt and Pepper ¥% Cupful of Tomato 
uce 


UT some rounds of bread and fry them. 

Mince finely any small pieces of tongue, 
corned beef or fresh beef. Mix the eggs, butter, 
salt, pepper and milk; put them in a saucepan 
on the fire, and when the eggs begin to thicken 
add the meat and the tomato sauce. Stir the 
mixture over the fire until it is thick, then 
pour it over the toast. Serve at once. 


Lemon Puff Pudding 


4 Eggs Juice and Rind of 1 
5 Tablespoonfuls of mon 
Sugar 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


Boiling Water 

EAT the yolks of four eggs smooth with 

two tablespoonfuls of sugar, then stir in 
the juice and the grated yellow rind of a large 
lemon; add two tablespoonfuls of boiling 
water, and cook in a double boiler, stirring con- 
tinually until it is like thick cream. (If one is in 
a hurry, this cream may be cooked in an ordi- 
nary saucepan.) Beat the whites of the eggs 
until stiff, then beat in three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. When this is stiff like a meringue it is 
to be beaten into the yellow mixture while the 
jatter is hot. Cook just enough to keep the 
whites from falling. Stir constantly until cool. 
The whole looks like a yellow puff ball. Serve 
with cake or crackers if used as a pudding. 
This rich but delicate pudding may be served 
as a sauce to pour over plain loaf cake. Lay 
slices of cake in a plate and dress with the pud- 
ding. It also makes a delightful sauce for 
baked apples. 


Ham en Casserole 


1 Slice of Ham 2 Cupfuls of Milk 

214 Cupfuls of Potatoes 

OVER a slice of ham about an inch and a 

half thick with lukewarm water, and let 
soak for half an hour. Drain, trim oft the su- 
perfluous fat, and shape it to fit the casserole 
dish. Wash and pare the potatoes, and slice 
them thin. Cover with cold water, let them 
stand half an hour, and drain. Put the ham 
into the casserole, cover with potatoes, and pour 
the milk over. Cook ina moderate oven, having 
the dish uncovered for one hour. Put on the 
cover and cook for one hour more. Serve in 
the casserole dish. 


Mock Lemon Pie 


Yolks of 2 Eggs 1 Teaspoonful of 

1 Cupful of Sugar Butter 

4 Cupful of Sour 14 Teaspoonful of 
Vinegar Lemon Essence 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Whites of 2 Eggs 
Flour 2 Tablespoonfuls of 

1 Pint of Boiling Powdered Sugar 
Water 


EAT the butter and the egg yolks to a 

cream; add the sugar, dissolve the flour 
and vinegar together; pour boiling water 
slowly on the mixture; cook until thick (about 
ten minutes), then flavor with the lemon es- 
sence just as it finishes cooking. Beat the 
whites of the eggs until stiff, adding two table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar, spread on top, 
and brown lightly in the oven. 


Tomato Pilau 


1 Pound of Rice 14 Pound of Bacon 
1 Quart of Canned (sliced) 
Tomatoes 1 Small Onion 


Salt and Pepper 

RY the bacon and the onion together. 

When the bacon is done add the tomatoes, 
a teaspoonful of salt and a little pepper, and let 
cook for about ten minutes. Add the washed 
rice, stirring it in with a fork, and let it boil for 
five or six minutes. Then steam until done— 
say for twenty or thirty minutes. This is a very 
appetizing dish. 


White-Potato Pie or Pudding 


2 Large Potatoes 1 Tablespoonful of Milk 
2 Eggs or Cream 
1 Cupful of Sugar Juice and Rind of 1 
1 Tablespoonful of Lemon 
Butter Boiling Water 
Pastry 


EEL two large potatoes, and let them lie a 

little while in cold water. Then throw them 
into boiling water, to which salt has been 
added, and cook until done. Remove at once 
and run them through a fruit press. While hot 
add half a cupful of sugar, butter, the yolks of 
the eggs which have been beaten with the 
milk, and the juice and grated rind of the 
lemon. Line a pie pan with good pastry. Fill 
with the mixture, and bake until the crust is 
light brown. When quite cold spread with a 
meringue made from the whites of the eggs, 
half a cupful of granulated sugar and a few 
drops of vanilla. Brown in a moderate oven or 
under the flame of the broiler. 





OTHER is doing pre- 
cisely what her 
mother did nearly thirty 
yearsago. She is using the 
soap she believes to be best, 
not only for shampooing, 
but also for the children’s 
bath. She knows, as her 
mother did, that Packer’s 
Tar Soap is pure and clean 
and cleanses thoroughly, 
but very gently. 


Pure vegetable oils, gly- 
cerine and pine-tar—these 
are the materials of which 
Packer’s Tar Soap is made. 
Each is used for a definite 
purpose—to cleanse, to 
soothe or to heal. 





Packers 
Tar Soap 


“*Pure as the Pines”’ 


Send roc for a sample 
of Packer’s Tar Soap. 
State whether cake or 
liquid soap is desired. 
Send also for Manual: 
‘¢The Hair and Scalp— 
Modern Care and Treat- 
ment.’” 36 pages of 
practical information. 
Free on request. 





THE PACKER MFG. COMPANY 
Suite 87-G, 81 Fulton St., New York 























Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


FOR THE <~€ ae NOT THE 
CONSUMER DEALER 












FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 











Families who are fond of Fish ought to get them direct 
from Gloucester, as no inland dealer anywhere else can 
possibly be in a position to offer you goods as perfect 
and wholesome as we can. 


We sell only to the consumer direct, not through 
grocers or markets. We want to supply you, no matter 
how small your requirements. 

We have done a mail order fish business for thirty 


years, sending the goods right to our customers’ homes, 
express prepaid east of Kansas, and guaranteeing com- 
plete satisfaction or money refunded. 

If you are interested in good fish, won’t you drop us a 
postal, that we may send you further information? 

Our Salt Mackerel are tender, juicy fellows—broiled 
for breakfast they are delicious. Salt Codfish selected and 
prepared by our method is unexcelled. 

Much of the fresh fish you buy in the market is at least 
several days old. Our Canned Fish being steam sterilized 
is absolutely fresh. 

Our Fresh Lobsters in parchment-lined cans go through 
no process except boiling (no preparation of any kind 
being used). Opened and packed solid in whole pieces 
as soon as taken from the water, they retain their crisp- 
ness and natural flavor. Crab Meat, Shrimp and Clams 
have likewise a perfectly natural appearance and taste. 

Jur Salmon, Tunny and Imported Fish Delicacies are 
always the best produced. 

A selection of our Fish Products should always be 
in your store-room for daily use and for the preparation 
a . moment’s notice of dozens of dainty or substantial 

ishes. 
Send for Descriptive Price List 


Frank E. Davis Co., 1 Central Wf., Gloucester, Mass. 
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Costs Us 
More— 


But Not 
You! 


Chalmers Underwear 
establishes higher 
standards of under- 
wear value. This in- 
expensive underwear 
is made on expensive 
Cooper Spring Needle 
Machines which cost 
more to buy and more 
to run than ordinary 
machines. But the 
extra quality under- 
wear is worth the ex- 
tra expense. 


CHALMERS 


UNDERW EAR 


Knit on the famous Cooper 
Spring Needle Machines, but 
selling for only $1 and up for 
Closed Crotch Union Suits. 
Shirts & Drawers, 50c. Fall 
& Winter. 


Chalmers garments 
yield to every move- 
ment. Then they 
spring back into 
shape. This is because 
their knit combines 
firmness of weave with 
elasticity. 


We believe we are 
rightin guaranteeing 
this to be better fall 
and winter weight 
underwear than ever 
before offered for 
the money. 


Ask Your Dealer 
Chalmers Knitting Co. 


Amsterdam, N.Y. 
Look for This Label 
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' Chaimers: 


Underwear. 
MADE ON COOPER 
SPRING NEEDLE. MACHINE : 
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Also Makers of the Famous 
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RECIPES WE KNOW 


ARE GOOD 


Coconut Pudding 


1 Coconut (grate it 1% Pint of Milk 
orrunitthrough 14 Cupful of Sugar 
a grinder) 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Cupful of Bread Butter 
Crumbs 2 Eggs 


OAK the bread crumbs in the milk for an 

hour; or, if you want it quickly, pour boil- 
ing water over the crumbs, let them drain, 
then add the milk. Cream the sugar and but- 
ter together, the eggs well beaten but not 
separated. Mix all the ingredients together. 
Grease a baking dish with butter, put in the 
mixture, set the dish in a pan of hot water, 
bake in a moderate oven until a silver knife 
comes out clean. Let cool gradually, and eat 
when cold. 


Orange Pie 


Rind of 1 Orange 1 Cupful of Sugar 
Juice of 3 Oranges 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
3 Eggs Flour 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 

Melted Butter 


RATE the orange rind; add the strained 

juice of all the oranges, the yolks of the 
eggs, the melted butter, the sugar and the 
flour. Pour into a pan lined with unbaked 
pastry; prick to prevent blistering, and bake 
until it sets like a custard pie. Whip the whites 
of the eggs stiff. Cover the top of the pie, and 
put it back in the oven for a few minutes to 
brown. 


Creamed Codfish 


2 Cupfuls of Salt Seasoning, Eggs, Bread 
Sodfish Crumbs 

1 Tablespoonful of 1 Tablespoonful of 

Butter Flour 


1 Pint of Milk 


HRED the fish, and put it into a saucepan 

with hot water. Let it stand in a hot place 
on the stove, but not boil, for fifteen minutes, 
or until it is tender and not too salt. Pour the 
water off, but save it. Add to the fish a spoon- 
ful of butter. Let cool in the butter for five 
minutes, and add a pint of milk. If it needs 
more salt, add some of the water the fish was 
cooked in. Thicken in the usual way with one 
tablespoonful of flour and the milk stirred to- 
gether. Now add a dash of Cayenne pepper 
and a little black pepper. Half fill some rame- 
kins, and break into each an egg with a piece 
of butter and some paprika, and cover with the 
bread crumbs. Put in the oven until the eggs 
are set. Garnish with a piece of crisp bacon. 


Casserole of Rice and Meat 


1 Cupful of Hot Onion Juice and Lemon 
Steamed Rice Juice to Taste 
2 Cupfuls of Chopped 1 Beaten Egg 
Meat 1 Cupful of Bread 
Salt, Pepper and Red Crumbs 
Pepper to Taste Hot Stock 
Celery Salt to Taste Parsley 
Tomato Sauce 


| ee a well-buttercd mold with one cupful of 
well-steamed rice; add the seasonings to 
the meat with the egg, the bread crumbs and 
sufficient stock to bind them together. Turn 
into the prepared mold, and cover with rice. 
Cover with a buttered lid, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven for forty-five minutes. Turn out on 
a hot platter, and garnish with parsley. Serve 
with tomato sauce. 


Pilafia 


Medium-Sized Leg of 2 Cupfuls of Tomato 


Lamb , 3 Cupfuls of Boiling 
3 Cupfuls of Rice Water 
144 Lemon 


if EMOVE the surplus fat, rub with the 

strained juice of half a lemon, roast, and, 
when nearly tender, add three cupfuls of rice 
which has been washed and drained through a 
sieve. When nicely browned, add two cupfuls 
of tomatoes to which has been added three 
cupfuls of boiling water. Season well with salt 
and pepper. When the roast is cooked remove 
it, and give the pan a few shakes to distribute 
the rice evenly, but do not stir with a spoon, as 
you are liable to have a sticky mass. When the 
rice is cooked the juice should be nearly ab- 
sorbed and each kernel of rice should be 
separate. This should always be served on hot 
dishes. The flavor is improved by a dash of 
lemon. 


Mock Chowder 


14 Pound of Salt Pork 3 Medium-Sized 
Cut in Dice and Onions Cut in 
Tried Out Slices 

5 Medium-Sized Pota- g Pints of Milk 
toes Cut in Slices 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Not Too Thin Flour Mixed in 
Milk 
RY out the pork in a saucepan until thor- 
oughly cooked; add to this one quart of 
boiling water and the onions. Let cook for 
twenty minutes, and add the potatoes, salt and 
pepper. Let all cook together until the onions 
and the potatoes are cooked; then add the 
milk, and stir gently (not to break the pota- 
toes), and let all come toa boil. Serve but 
tered and toasted thin pilot crackers with this. 


Corn Oysters 


1 Cupful of Canned Yolk of 1 Egg 

Corn ¢ Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Level Tablespoonful Pinch of Pepper 

of Flour Beaten White of Egg 


ADD to the corn the flour, the yolk of the 
egg, the salt and the pepper, and, the 
last thing before cooking, the beaten white of 
the egg. Drop in spoonfuls into hot fat, and 
fry until golden brown. This mixture may also 
be used to fill peppers. Boil the peppers for 
fifteen minutes, cut off the stalk ends, remove 
insides, fill with the corn mixture, and bake in 
a hot oven for fifteen minutes. 









































Let the children 


have this nutriment 



































Raisin Bread 
That’s Both Good and Good for You 


We have arranged with bakers in scores of cities and towns 
to bake a new raisin bread for you. Ask your baker or grocer 
for it. It is called California Raisin Bread. 


It is made from a special recipe that results in the finest 
raisin bread ever baked. 


And it’s filled with big, plump, tender Sun-Maid Raisins 
with the seeds extracted —raisins made from luscious Cali- 
fornia grapes. The delicate, appetizing flavor permeates 


the loaf. 


There is no better food for children or grown-ups, for 
raisins are concentrated nutriment. They are delicious, di- 
gestible, slightly laxative. When a food is so healthful don’t let 
your folks go without it—don’t serve it merely occasionally. 








The cost—size of loaf and nutriment considered—makes 
this one of the cheapest foods today. 

Let them try it. They will want a 
food that’s so good 
and good for them 
served at every meal. 

Look for a label bearing the 
words, “California Raisin 


Bread, made with Sun-Maid 


Raisins.” 


California Raisin Bread 


wit SUN-MAID RAISINS | 


IS SOLD BY YOUR BAKER OR GROCER 


5 CALIFORNIA 
RAISIN 
BREAD 


MADE WITH 


SUN-MAID 
RAISINS 





“= You will like this raisin bread because it is made 


with this kind of raisins —y 
Buy the SUN-MAID Brand = 


Superior Package Raisins 


Order a package of Sun-Maid Raisins —the raisins 
that taste like confections. This brand is made from 
choice California white grapes—grapes too delicate to 
ship fresh to markets. 

They are sun-cured in the open vineyards. They 
come to you in clean cartons—tender, plump and pure. 
Three varieties: Seeded (seeds extracted); Seedless Pri 

rice 
(made from seedless grapes); Cluster (on stems, not not over 15c per Ib. 
seeded). 

Try these raisins. See how good they are. You will always want this 
brand. All good dealers have it, or can get it from their jobbers. 


The Ideal Fruit-Food is Raisins ‘ 


Raisins as producers of energy excel most of the foods we serve on our 
tables daily. Eggs per pound impart less than one-half as many units of 
energy as do raisins. One pound of mutton leg develops 905 heat units— 
raisins, 1635. One pound of lean beef produces but 580; one pound of 








milk 325. Even a pound of sirloin steak falls short of raisins by 105 units. _ 

Send your dealer's name and address and we'll send you free our a. 
famous recipe book. It shows many ways to make delicious foods with x 
raisins. Raisins will cut down your living cost, so send for this book now. = 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 


1115 Fresno Street, Fresno, California 
Membership, 6000 Growers 


Raisins are Nature’s candy—good for Little Folks 
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olves the Boy Problem 


I know that it is a problem for mothers to find something which will not 
only amuse and entertain a vigorous boy but also has educational value. 
Erector has solved this problem for thousands of parents. 


,ZERECTOR 





The Toy Like Structural Steel 


Big, Strong Models—Erector is the only 
construction toy with girders exactly like real 
structural steel. Their interlocking edges (an 
exclusive Erector feature) enable your boy to 
build big, strong models—bridges, skyscrapers, 
machine shops, and 500 others. The electric 
motor, free in most sets, adds wonderfully to 
his interest. This motor operates many of 
the models. 

Dealers everywhere sell Erector, $1 to $25. Ask to see Set 


No. 4 at $5, which contains 571 parts and prize motor, builds 
250 models and is packed in handsome oak case. 
$3000 Prize Contest—Write for my Free Book (contain- 
ing pictures of Erector models) and a free copy of my boys’ 
magazine, ** Erector Tips,” which tells all about my big 
prize contest—when writing, please give your dealer’s name. 

A. C. GILBERT, President 
THE MYSTO MANUFACTURING CO, 
101 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 





































































































Holeproofs. 


See How It Stretches 
mTTRATUCUULLAUUTUOUU UEC 





Newlastic Top 


ths 
HA 


A Marvel of Comfort 


If you are stout or slender and want perfect comfort in stock- 
ings, get Holeproof stockings with Newlastic Tops. 

These tops stretch wide without binding, yet always return 
to shape. You can get these lisle tops on silk, silk-faced or cotton 


And six pairs of the Cotton hose are guaranteed to wear 
without holes for six months. Three pairs of Silk are guaranteed 
If any of the pairs fail within that time you get 
new hose free. Thus you save endless darning. 


three months. 


[fet 


The genuine Holeproofs are sold in your town. Write for 
We ship direct where we have no dealer, 
charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. 
pair and up. Women’s, 35c per pair and up. Children’s, 35c 


dealers’ names. 


per pair. 


Write for free book that tells all about Holeproofs. 


Gaz 


Cpr 


why we can guarantee them. 


Men’s, 25c per 


Learn 





Reg. U.S. Pat 
Office, 1906 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 10 CHURCH ALLEY, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
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AS WE 
GO MARCHING ON 


A Girl’s Talk With 
Other Girls 


HAD been propounding many theories about 

girls and women and life, till finally the Wise 
Man peered at me gravely over his specta- 
cles and gave me this contradictory admoni- 
tion: 

““Keep feminine, my dear. 
away from it.” 

I must have looked my astonishment, for as 
he rose to retire he patted me on the shoulder 
and added gently: ‘‘That warning doesn’t 
seem necessary? Think it over!” 

In view of the fact that femininity was a 
quality I was warned to keep and at the same 
time told I couldn’t lose, it did seem a good 
plan to ‘‘think it over,’’ and that is what I’ve 
been doing ever since. Perhaps I’ve at last 
figured out a few things the Wise Man meant 
by his cryptic sentence. 

There are no two sides to the statement that 
we “‘can’t get away from it.” A dictionary very 
helpfully suggests that ‘feminine’? means 
‘having qualities especially characteristic of 
woman,” so that we seem about as much in 
danger of losing our femininity as of losing 
our noses, or any other ineradicable features. 

That definition also gives the word authori- 
tative permission to be the ragbag, notion- 
counter, omnibus kind of a word it is! 

If your young brother is annoyed by your 
tardy keeping of an appointment, or dropping 
a hairpin, or mixing weekday and Sunday trains 
in the time-table, he is likely to call it scorn- 
fully ‘‘a darn feminine trick!’ In one of his 
confidential moods he will probably describe 
his latest girl to you as ‘‘Oh, well, sort of little 
and appealing and feminine, you know!”’ He 
will sneer at feminine logic, look daggers over 
feminine inconstancy, sentimentalize over “‘the 
little feminine touches,” philosophize over 
feminine vanity—and express his distaste for 
a girl who conspicuously lacks these qualities 
by denouncing her as masculine! 

And there you are! For the Wise Man and 
the young brother are of the same sex and not 
too awfully far apart in their points of view. 


You can’t get 


ET us in the first place be very scientific 

«and boldly classify these ‘‘attributes of a 
woman” into Feminine Major and Feminine 
Minor, and let’s dispose of Feminine Minor 
first. There I think we will all agree, men and 
girls, that these lesser feminine attributes are 
rather on the surface and follow the fashion 
and trend of the times, as do the width of 
our skirts and the cut of our sleeves. Before 
long the business girl will get it through her 
head that promptness is a social virtue as well 
as a business necessity, and after a while her 
home sisters will get the idea from her. I sus- 
pect that in a generation or two women will 
have the same reverent regard for the clock 
and all its works that characterizes the aver- 
age man; and there will be one more ‘“‘femi- 
nine failing’? thrown on the scrap heap of 
the past. 

We have discarded a good many in this gen- 
eration. Only the ultraconservative who live 
entirely by the maxims of yesterday now think 
partially unsexed those of us who can drive 
nails without pounding our thumbs. 

Indeed, twenty-five years ago it was un- 
feminine to work in a business office or to 
travel alone. And to study what men studied 
was a most unfeminine thing, as we learn from 
the struggle against public opinion that some 
of the pioneer college women made—women 
big-hearted and sensitively fine and womanly 
in every fiber. 

I do not suppose any of us are clever enough 
to separate the wheat from the chaff in our own 
times, but we may be sure some of the ‘‘typ- 
ically feminine” in us today will not be 
‘‘typically feminine” in our great-grand- 
daughters, but will seem very quaint to them 
as they read of ‘‘those good old days.” 





I UT there is one “‘typically feminine” at- 

tribute of all time that our men of today 
are afraid that the ‘‘typically modern girl” is 
losing, and it is distinctly a Feminine Major. 
I may seem to be treating it flippantly, for it 
does not write down well. But we all know I 
am in dead earnest when I say that it is an 
essential part of a man’s happiness to have 
women, or some woman, look up to him; and 
it is equally essential to a girl’s realest happi- 
ness that she look up to men, or some man. 
And I do not believe that the militantest suf- 
fragette that ever beat up a policeman differs 
in this respect from the little sixteen-year-old 
who worships her first football hero. 

But there is an increasing number of ‘‘new 
women” and ‘modern girls’? who have taken 
out citizenship papers in ‘‘ Missouri.”” They 
want to be “shown.’’ They no longer can 
bring themselves to look unutterable things 
that mean: ‘“‘You are a man and therefore, 
even though I tease you, I take it for granted 
that you are wiser than I, and in anything im- 
portant I will, of course, always defer to your 
judgment.”’ 

They are looking into conditions, and they 
cannot always feel proud of the way men have 
used their judgment. They cannot help feeling 
that in many grave matters men have been 
refusing to use it atall. So, instead of blindly 
confiding in masculinity, they (consciously or 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 65 

























WINDOW SHADES 


FOUR GRADES 
Columbia Crown 


Columbia -Linolene 


Columbia Arrow 
@©lumbia Star hand made 


CERTAINLY it's wonderful what you 
can do with Columbia Window Shades 
in your home—not only in decorating it but 
in giving every room a brighter, cheerier tone. 


For you have so many and such attractive 
colorings to pick from in Columbia Shades. 
And then, you get style that makes any home 
good-looking—and shades that wear well. 
Tell your dealer to show you Columbia Window 


Shades. Look at the enclosed ends of the roller that 
keep out dust, rust and ravelings. You'll see why you 


ought to say “‘Columbias’’ when- 

ever you want shades. (If your LOOK FOR 
dealer hasnt them write us.) in LER 
Write today for “* Cheerful Win- AP 




















dows’’—a free book on making 
windows better looking. 


The COLUMBIA MILLS Inc: 
New York City 
Boston Cincinnati NewOrieans 
Chicago KansasCity Philadelphia 
Detroit Minneapolis Pittsburg 








For made-to-order shades insist on 


Columbia Cloth and Rollers 





Direct from 
\) the Cawston 
Ostrich farm 
to you— 


UR own herd 
of magnificent 
birds — our own 
factory—the finest 
in the world 
makes possible this 
splendid boa at this 
price—when sold 
direct toyou Itis20 
inches long. Guar- 
antced. Money back 
if not satisfactory. 
State if you want white 
and black mixed, all 
white, allblack, ornatural. 
*; Others— 24 inch, $5; 27 inch, 
2 $6.50; 30 inch, $7.50, and other 
lengths, $10, $12.50 and $15. 


A We Make Old Plumes Into 
| Handsome, New Articles 


Send us your old plumes; our 
} | expert repairers will make 
| ; them over like new into what- 
rt ever you wish—boa, plume, 
int pompon, or fancy. When we 
| il see them we will advise you 
ke i what. can be made, and quote 
* cost before going ahead. We 
prepay all return charges. 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
Box 115, South Pasadena, Calif. 


Leading manufacturers and ostrich breed- 
ers for 30 years. Winners of the gold medal, 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
San Francisco, 1915. 
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Something New!! 


This unique and artistic de- 


sign of a horse-shoe and 
horse-shoe nail makes a 
very handsome ring. The 
horse-shoe has a solid gold 
top, the nail is solid sterling 


silver set with a genuine red 
garnet. The horse-shoe is 
considered an omen of good 
luck. The combination of 
the gold horse-shoe with a 
genuine red garnet set in the 
bright silver nail makes a 
very pleasing and beautiful 
effect. This nobby ring will 
make a most appropriate 
and lasting holiday gift. 

Introductory $] 25 
Price — 
(Send string for size desired.) 
Wear this ring for one week; 
show it to your jeweler; if not 
satisfied, we will refund money. 
Now Ready—New Catalog 143 
All Sizes B M C 175 Broadway 
for Ladies ennett fg. 0. New York 
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Est. 1876 References, any bank 
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HEET MUSIC 


Finest Procuxable 


Classical and Modern 
Compositions —2000 to Choose From 


Geraldine Farrar, Zimbalist, Paderewski, 
Caruso, Kreisler, Tetrazzini and all the 
great artists of the world sing and play 
compositions embraced in “Century 
Edition.”’ 


Think of getting a copy of Grieg’s ‘‘ Butterfly”’ 
for ten cents. Think of getting Chopin’s Valse, 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, or any one of 2000 
masterpieces, favorites, and better known classics, 
for the absurdly low price of ten cents! 

Why pay more when the ‘‘Century Edition”’ 
gives you your choice of the best foreign and 
American music by Foremost Composers, beauti- 
fully printed from engraved plates on full sized 
sheet music paper of finest quality? Fingering, 
phrasing and editing the best. All grades; for 
teaching, drawing room and concert hall. 


Used in Leading Schools 
and Conservatories 

















Specimen Selections from ‘‘Century’’ Catalog 
Love's Greeting. .. Elgar Pilgrims’ Chorus. Lange 
Love's Oracle. ....Bohm Rustic Dance... . Howell 
Martha..........Krug Salut 4 Pesth. ... Kowalski 
Monastery Bells. ..Wely Silver Spray. .... Drumheller 
Moonlight Sonata. Beethoven} Storm, The...... Weber 
Mountain Spring .. Bohm Toreador Song... Bizet 
Myrtles, The..... Wachs To Spring. ......Grieg 
Norma...........Leybach | Twilight Reverie.Guy 
Oberon...........Leybach | TwoAngels, The. .Blumenthal 
Poet and Peasant William Tell, 

Overture .....Suppé Overture... . .. Rossini 
Puritani..........Leybach }| Witches’ Dance. .MacDowell 














Save money and have more of the world’s best 
music by asking your dealer for ‘*Century Edition.”’ 
You'll be surprised that such good music can be 
bought at such a little price. You should be able to 
get any of the 2000 ‘‘Century Edition”’ pieces from 
your dealer. Please do so. If for any reason you 
can't, you surely ought to take advantage of our 


Special “Get Acquainted” Offer 


Just to prove our point that ‘‘Century Edition”’ is 
the equal of any you ever bought at any price, we will 
send you any one of the above selections upon receipt 
of 10 cents in coinor stamps. We will also send you 
our Catalog Free. Use the COUPON below. Be sure 
to give dealer’s name. 





. = 
CENTURY MUSIC PUB. CO., 235 W. 40th St., New York City 

I enclose 10 cents (stamps or coin) for the piece, 

title of which I have written on margin of coupon. 
Also send me your FREE “‘Century”’ Catalog. 


Name 

Address : = 
City. State 
Dealer’s Name 
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Made by LT. PIVER , PARIS, France 
Purest — Softest — Finest 

Made in Four BLANCHE—ROSEE 

DelicateTintt RACHEL—NATURELLE 


At All Best Dealers’ 


For “Surprise Box’’ containing charm- 
SEND hed aiehiaee packages of “Azurea”’ 
25c Face Powder, Sachet and Perfumes. 
CHAS. BAEZ, Sole Agent 
For U. S. and Canada, Dept. ““A” _. 
~ 24E.22ndSt.,N.Y.City ; 
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Make your selection from this , 
list or from our Hair Book. We 
will send goods prepaid on ap- 
proval— no Pay unless satisfied, 
These switches are of splendid quality, 
permanently wavy human hair. 

20in. . . $1.45 | 24in... $3.45 

22in... 2.45 | 28in... 4.95 
Triple Wavy Switch, 22 in. . . $3.45 
Other sizes and grades, 50c to $50.00 
Transformation, Nat'l Curly, $2.50 up 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's, $15 to $50 

Send long sample of your hair with 
your order. Rare, peculiar and gray 
shades cost a little more; ask for 
estimate. Write for our new Hair 
Book today. FREE. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 111 
109 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago 














GO MARCHING ON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


unconsciously) figuratively take men by the 
shoulders and look them squarely in the eyes, 
and say: ‘‘See here! Because you are men, 
and because we are girls, we dreadfully want 
you to prove yourselves wiser and stronger and 
finer than we are. You have it in you if you'll 
only get busy. Please, please!”’ 

Of course, it is just this attitude in the “‘ new 
woman” that frightens off the more timid 
girls and a great many men. But aren’t they 
rather stupid not to see that it is a new phase 
of ‘“‘femininity”’ (even of coquetry!) instead 
of a relinquishing of it? In the olden times the 
maiden ran and the man followed till he cap- 
tured her. That may always be the method 
most frequently in practice, from the very 
nature of things. But some nowadays vary the 
method and turn and attack, and behold! the 
pursuers are cowed and cannot see in that 
attack a passionate challenge to be worthy of 
all that women still want to lay at their feet. 


\ J;,AYBE even the Wise Man is fooled. But 
more probably he was referring to another 
Feminine Major, also difficult to describe. 

Try to imagine yourself a man who has had 
a hard day’s journey over rough roads in bad 
weather, perhaps in the company of fellow 
travelers against whom he has had to be con- 
stantly on his guard. 

At the journey’s end one type of man will feel 
the need of ‘‘ wine, woman and song,”’ stimula- 
tion of his senses, any kind of spiritual anzs- 
thetic. And probably he will always be able to 
find it. Another type will turn for recreation 
and relief to the thoughtless,care-free young girl 
whose inconsequential chatter about her little 
doings and obliging attention to his masculine 
need for an audience make a soothing contrast 
to his daily struggle. And probably he will 
always be able to find her, though there is al- 
ways the danger that, if he finds her for keeps, 
either he or she may grow up to feel a deeper 
need than the other can fill. 

Still another type of man will want the com- 
panionship of a woman in whom he finds rest- 
fulness, repose, peace, the exquisite relief of 
quiet harbor after the nerve-racking throb of 
engines. Not the pseudo-restfulness and peace 
of apathy, but the real peace of content and 
understanding and self-control. 

Think of the three kinds of women who 
preéminently have this quality. 

That need explains various curious stories of 
the love affairs of many great men of complex 
temperaments, who found it frequently met by 
women far beneath them socially and intellec- 
tually — but women who had a wonderful ele- 
mental simplicity and a primitive directness in 
their natures that unconsciously interpreted 
and vitalized the big elementals of life. The 
women of any class who intuitively under- 
stand their fellows and are at the same time 
gifted with genuine sympathy can give it. 
And, if you are fortunate, you know at least 
one wise woman of the world who has fought 
through theory and unrest and disillusion to 
that same elemental directness of the peasant 
woman, but with a depth of charity and wis- 
dom and experience that crowns her Queen. 
She has completed the circle begun by her 
unlettered sister. 


rg quality-hard-to-define has always been 
not only man’s need but the world’s need. 
It is the need of all who are lonely or weary or 
seeking or puzzled or in trouble. Jt is the un- 
conscious need of the little child as well as the 
conscious need of the grown-up. Men have it, 
but it is essentially a woman’s attribute, and 
the very sweetest and finest of them all, be she 
modern or old-fashioned. 

Aren’t many in danger of losing it? Or of 
never acquiring it? Not only the business 
woman, who herself travels that rough road 
and so sorely needs that peace in her heart, but 
the whole company of awakened women and 
girls who are restlessly seeking understanding 
and knowledge of the world and themselves 
who are swept this way and that by the tide 
of abstract theories and movements, and 
nervously unsatisfied with all. 

A man with a passion for science can vent it 
on bugs or bridges and be astonishingly naive 
about his personal life. A woman with a 
scientific mind can rarely confine it to some- 
thing external, but becomes introspective and 
obsessed by the infinite complexities in herself 
and others. And the majority stop short there, 
instead of taking a fresh grip on themselves 
and going on. 

They are travelers lost in an uphill forest, 
who beat their way blindly through thorns and 
underbrush and never attain the cleared 
mountain top where there are sunlight and 
perspective. There are a few that are born on 
that mountain top. Some find hidden short 
cuts to it, many are content with the valley 
below. But there are more earnest pilgrims lost 
in the woods every day. And they are not much 
good to ahybody—to themselves least of all. 

Nor for a moment would we wish the clock 
to turn backward. Rather are we in too much 
of a hurry for it to strike the hour when women 
and girls will have adjusted themselves better 
to new conditions and can get a perspective 
and win back some of the poise and ease of heart 
which seem to have been temporarily lost. 
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I was in my beddie-by, dreaming about a white 
horsie. I woke up and found the room was 
awful smoky. 


*‘Daddie, come and get me,”’ I cried. “‘ Daddie, 
the house is on fire.”’ 


Daddie was asleep, but Mother heard me. 


She woke up Daddie and they both ran into 
my room. 


Daddie took me in his arms and Mother got 
the Pyrene that hung in the bedroom. 


Daddie couldn’t take me downstairs because 
the smoke was terrible down there. 


Besides, we could see the flames downstairs. 


But Mother took the Pyrene and began squirt- 
ing it on the fire and pretty soon there was less 
smoke and we could see better and in almost 
no time at all the fire was out. 


Then we all went downstairs and pretty soon 
the fire engines came—a long time after the 
fire was out—and then a big crowd of grown- 
ups gathered in front of our house. 


It must have been midnight, too, I guess. 


Mother said the Pyrene saved my life. I think 
so, too. My Daddie says he wants it on every 
floor of our house. 


When I grow up big I am going to have a 
Pyrene in my house, too. 


A Pyrene put on your There are thousands_ of 
automobile saves 15% Pyrenes used in factories, 
on yourcarinsurance. schools,churches,theatres, 


Write for booklet ‘‘ The Vital Five Minutes ’”’ 


Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers 
are included in the lists of Approved Fire Appliances 
issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and are Inspected, Tested and Approved by, and 
bear the label of, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York City 
Branches in 26 Cities 


The Pyrene Co., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queens Street, London, W. C. 






















































































































































“‘She’’ Says— 


It’s Her Greatest Convenience 


A truly Aladdin Lamp that gives radiant light instantly 
about the bedroom, up or down stairs, in pokey closets — 
anywhere; even outdoors there’s both convenience and 
safety with an 


EVERFAbdy 


FLASHLIGHT 


“Complete” electric light that doesn’t have to be attached to 
anything, but can be carried with you wherever you go. Convenient 
to carry in your pocket or handbag—keep under your pillow or be- 
side the bed at night, ready for instant, bright, white light—any where— 
any time—with none of the bother or danger of old fashioned oil lamps. 
EVEREADY lights are economical. There i is nothing to get out of 


order, to keep clean, or to bother with. They can’t blow out, blow up or 
set fire to anything. 












The best retail stores everywhere carry an assortment of the genuine 
EVEREADY Flashlights in many convenient and handsome styles and 
sizes from 75c to $7.50. House Lamps, Guest Candles, Camp Lanterns, 
Pocket and Auto Kit Lights. Style illustrated, No. 4706, is a nickel 
plated House oy 4 $2.00 in U. S., $2.50 in Canada. See them at 
your nearest drug, hardware or electrical store, or drop a note to us for 
useful, illostrated « catalogue No. 28, telling all about flashlights. 


**Largest Manufacturer of Flashlights in the World’’ 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Company 
Long Island City New York 


Branches: Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco 
Canadian Factory: Canadian Ever Ready Works of National Carbon Co., 
Limited, Toronto, Can. 










































































































Photographs, like the family furni- 
ture, are most cherished when very 
new or very old. Mother banished 
her mother’s old sofa to the attic. 
You, the granddaughter, brought it 
down again and you prize it, even 


+) 


above the latest ““new piece. 


It’s the same with pictures—your 
photograph just as you now are— 
your friends will appreciate, now. 
And the second generation will cher- 
ish it even more. 









Theres a photographer m your town. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S 
TOOLS 
How to Select and Care 
for Them 
By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


Author of ‘“*The New Housekeeping,”’ etc. 


NOTE—Mrs. Frederick is an expert in helping women 
solve the problems of housekeeping. Her ‘‘Applecroft 
Experiment Station” is a real home, where she tests new 
appliances and new materials. 

Tue EpiTors OF THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL. 


HE right viewpoint in buying any tool is 

to think of it as an investment, not as an 
expenditure. Unless a tool is going to be a per- 
manent investment it would be better not to 
purchase it at all. For instance, if you are con- 
sidering the purchase of a washing-machine 
costing $20, say to yourself 

“This washer costs $20; allowing $1.20 in- 
terest and $2 for depreciation a washer which 
is going to last ten years will cost about $3.20 
a year, or a little more than 6 cents a week. 
Now can I afford that sum to help me in this 
particular task?” 

In other words mentally distribute the first 
cost along a number of years, based on the fre- 
quency with which the device or tool is to be 
used. 

Do you really need this tool? Many devices, 
like potato-parers, bread-mixers, etc., may not 
be needed in your family; a bean-slicer, excel- 
lent for a boarding-house, would be useless in 
the average family; and it is obvious that a 
canner, in a country home where produce is 
plentiful, might be an unwise investment where 
only a very small quantity of fruit or vegetables 
is canned. 

Then there is the point of scientific construc- 
tion, most important with such equipment as 
refrigerators, washers, etc., and in those devices 
with ‘“‘parts,’’ bearings, cog wheels, ratchets, 
etc., where, unless the mechanism is built ac- 
cording to scientific principles, its efficiency 
will be lowered. 


"e THIS device easy to wash and keep 
clean?”” Some of the best beaters and 
strainers have so many ‘“‘parts”’ and take so 
long to wash and put together again that even 
the most progressive housekeeper would rather 
use a simpler tool. As a matter of fact no tool 
should take longer to wash than it saves in the 
actual work. 

Then there is the question of comfort and 
perfect finishing of a tool. Poorly matched 
wood means cracks for insects; rough edges 
will catch and tear clothing; the shape of a 
handle, the best place of leverage, the way the 
device is finished, all make the difference 
between the best and inferior tools. 

If you are choosing pots and pans consider 
the shape, size and materials of your utensils. 
These will depend on the amount, the kind of 
food and the method of cooking. Modern fuels 
demand low, broad pots and utensils; alumi- 
num, iron, earthenware, agate, all have special 
advantages. 

An excellent classification for the housewife 
is: 1, Fuel-savers; 2, Labor-savers; 3, Time- 
savers; 4, Step-savers. In purchasing a new 
tool consider it from these four points, and you 
will more clearly see what you need. 

You may think that when you have chosen 
the right tool the matter is ended, but the suc- 
cess of the tool depends on the worker who uses 
it. Like other good servants, good tools must be 
well treated in order to return good service. 
Many of us know from bitter experience that 
we cannot give good tools into the hands of 
untrained workers. 

A good tool will soon be as worthless as if it 
had originally been of cheap construction unless 
we give it the proper care. 


\ JE MUST know also how to operate it. I 
/V have a friend who sent back a fireless 
cooker which she thought ‘‘wouldn’t work,”’ 
but it was she who didn’t understand that ex- 
cellent fuel-saver. Other women write me that 
they ‘‘don’t understand” certain devices. It 
is not the fault of the manufacturers, who are 
onevery hand giving us excellent devices, that 
the American home is not universally freed 
from more drudgery; it is the fault of women 
who do not understand the operation and prin- 
ciples of the good devices at their very doors. 

How many of us have placed an empty agate 
pot over a brisk flame, causing the enamel to 

‘“chip”’ unnecessarily? How many bread and 
other fine knives, can-openers, corers, parers, 
etc., are heedlessly thrown into drawers where 
their blades are scratched and dulled by other 
articles? How few of us hang up the blades of 
the meat-chopper? How few of us loosen the 
screws of the wringer when not in use? 

All knives should be hung up in a strip of 
chamois or leather; no cleansing powders with 
alkali should be used on aluminum; all new 
tinned ware should be subjected to a coat of 
paraffin before using; remember that oil and 
grease ‘‘eat”’ rubber fittings; the less water 
the better on cog wheels and ratchets; proper 
and adequate oiling must be done on sweep- 
ers, washers and many other tools. 

It does not pay to buy cheap tools; better 
have fewer, but those few the best quality, 
which will bea permanent investment in your 
particular family. If the home is to be freed 
from drudgery you, the woman in the home, 
must learn more about efficient tools. 





To Every Woman Running a Home 


My files of information, my experiments and my prac- 
tical family experience are all at your service. Write me 
your problems. Inclose a stamped, addressed envelope 
for reply. Address 

Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
In CARE OF THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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| U. _ SCRANTON 


He LACE ..3 
| Curtains EDraperylaces 


Pal |" provide the newest 
| smart effects at |} 
ee little cost. See the 
"7 Maid-o-Net ready: to: 


ee net curtains. 


At your 
~ dealers. 
































Look for 
this Label 









REG. IN US. PAT. OFF. 


Sheets ana Pillow Cases 


HE “Utica” label is a 
pledge of quality—a 
| passport to the best homes 
i || —a surety of longest wear 
and biggest money value in 
sheets and pillow cases. 

4 


Our “Mohawk” Brandisagood sheet, 
not quite so heavy as “Utica.” 


Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. & 














Use only WILEY’S Lamb’s Wool and 
Satin-Quilted Soles. The patent 
“CAPITOL,” the biggest seller of 
all brands. 2 


Men’s, 45c 
Women’s, 35c 
Misses’, 30c z 
Child’s, “4 
25c per 
pair 


Many other kinds; send 
for prices. Accept only 
Wiley’s. At all dealers’. 
If your dealer doesn’t 
handle, write to us 
with remittance. 
Mention size. 
Address 
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strains! 


—the real test of shade quality 


NO SHADE, of course, should be exposed 
to strains like this—nor will any shade 
stand such abuse continually. 


But sometimes, despite careful guarding, such 
strains do occur—then, most of all, you will ap- 
preciate a shade that is made to wear. To get 
such shades go to your dealer and ask for— 


The Unfilled Grade of 


nlin 


TRADE MARK REG, US. PAT. OFF. 


Window Shades 


It is made of a different material—a closely 
woven cloth without that “‘filling’’ of chalk and 
clay which causes the ordinary shade to crack 
and show pinholes the first time a sudden strain 
is imposed upon it. Sun won't fade it, nor water 
spot it. It wears so much better that in the end 
it is the cheapest shade you can buy. 





At dealers’ everywhere in many colors and 3 EE TN 
Duplex. Look for this mark along the edge ~ Shad 


All mounted shades cut to FINISH length specified. 
Write for Brenlin Book today 


With it we will send name of nearest Brenlin 
dealer, or tell you how to order direct. Chas. W. 
Breneman&Co.,2324Reading Road,Cincinnati,O. 
(Eee windows of little importance BRENLIN FILLED and 

BRENLIN MACHINE MADE offer exceptional values 
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THOUGHTFUL LITTLE GIFTS | 
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' THE POHLSON GALLERIES 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
' 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
GIFTS OF SENTIMENT 
AND PLAIN MERCHANDISE 
is clearly illustrated in our new book of over 1000 ideas 
of gifts that are thoughtful _, poration a character, 
with money 9 ora oy ar It is the gift book 
of thoughtful America. _ It will = i to solve your prob- 
lems large or small, and is viaghe sent for 6c in stamps. 


Send for your copy early. 


POHLSON GIFT SHOPS 
Desk 60 Pawtucket, Rhode Island 














A Salaried Position 
For Your Boy 


Nothing is too good for that son 
of yours—least of all a good 
fair start in life. Don’t let him 
be satisfied with ‘‘a job’’ when 
he finishes school. Help him 
obtain a position for which he 
is fitted, a position which will 
yield him the largest possible 
measure of success. 

An illustrated booklet, which 
we will gladly send free on re- 
quest, will give you some very 
interesting information on this 
subject. Address 

The Sales Division, Box 74 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
































THE OLD-FASHIONED 
HOT-DISH MAT IS 
POPULAR JUST NOW 


ISPLAYED among the useful articles in 

the art-needlework designs and materials 
this season are the old-fashioned hot-dish mats, 
which have been given a new place in our best 
homes by housekeepers who want to preserve 
the beautiful polish of their hardwood tables. 
Asbestos, of course, should be -used to line 
these mats, sewed on a little inside the edges 
so as not to show. 

Those of you who have some of the lovely 
old mats among your belongings may bring 
out these relics with pride and glorify your 
holiday tables. And those who are less fortu- 
nate may take comfort in the thought that they 
have a chance now to make them to match the 
color schemes of their dining rooms. 

These illustrations show two handsome sam- 
ples of old-time work in all white, crocheted 
with crystal beads and all-white knotted work. 
But if one’s fancy turns to color the crocheted 

















Centerpiece or Lemonade-Bowl Mat 


designs may be in blue, green or yellow beads 
on a white ground; and in the knotted work 
also the threads may be tied with blue, green 
or yellow. In threading the frame a combina 
tion of blue, green or yellow with white thread 
makes an effective mat. 

A No. 5 mercerized thread and large crystal 
beads should be used in making these crocheted 
mats. The oval mat measures 6 by 9 inches and 
the round one is 12 inches in diameter. Mat 
frames may be purchased in almost any store 
carrying art-needlework supplies. Extra side 
pieces come with them to enable a worker to 
make several different sizes of mats. 

A soft cotton is desirable also for tied mats, 
though one of a medium heavy twist may be 
used since it does not so easily become matted 
in the fringe. 


NM OST any housekeeper would be glad of 
x just such a useful Christmas gift. The 
round mat is lovely for a lemonade bow] on an 
evening party table, the crystal of the beads 
reflecting the lights of the room in iridescent 
colors. Or it is attractive placed under a 
lamp on a highly polished table, and gives a 
Colonial note to the room. 

As it may not be possible for home workers 
to copy these patterns without assistance we 
shall be glad to send directions in answer to 
all letters of request which are accompanied by 
stamped, addressed envelopes. Write to the 
Needlework Editors, in care of THE LADIES’ 
Home JOURNAL, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 











Complete and Ready for Service 


























- MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Select your Xmas gifts from the articles shown here and 
our 180-page jewelry catalogue for 1916. A free 





| 4153 * 
| Holders and 
Sterling silver. $1.50 








GEO.T. BRODNAX., Inc. 


Gold and Silwersmiths 


a I Merchants 
20 Ss. MAIN ST 















Ma, COPY mailed upon request. Your money back if you are 
m=, not pleased. All shipments prepaid and safe de- gr" ’ 
Sen, livery toa ag A saving on almost every@” wie . 
3 * Gold 
‘ ¢ ’ ' / Crd ; Spot” & 
3 ee he ee ? 4 Pins. Hand engr. 
3578. me at cc, P  Enolish finish, Used as 
10 Kt Gold beth, OS ‘ é handy pins. 
cote 7 ‘ : ye 
namele 13579. Diamond 10 Kt. Gold mount- :92 
forget-me- Necklace. 11 full . ing and chain. Ex- 19 ae aon Hat Pin’ 
not. Pearl cut white diamonds oo ceptional value.$25 Plain Roman. 


Short stem 
center. g! é : 
oe a ane is » ty fi pie Special value. Pair. $1.00 























1931. Somethin new in 
eee’. This handsome 
rooch is made of 18 Kt. 
Gold in new lace work design. 
Set with 1 fine full cut dia. 
and 2 sapphires. Platinum 
settings. Safety 
catch. $18.50 










blades. 1X L. Geo. 


: 20676. 10 Kt 3 
. te Roman finish. Thin model. $5 











aldemar Chain. 315 " fon 

" Square links. Fine weight and value. $ a5 
ae his chain and knife will make 
; an ideal gift for a man. 










“Kew fe" Bib 
hain in 





1532, Sterling silver Tatting 
oe leaves. ray finish, 


A 


huttle. 
60c 


**Kewpie™ 


41533. Seaaaetive: Lace Pin, 


Thimble a 


r 41536. Sterling silver Pia} er _— 
Markers. E 9 Py 1 H 





Sterling silver 
Friendship” 
Circle Brooch. 
Engine turned 
Special value. 

25c 







41537. Sterlin L 
Clasps. Engraved effect. Polished 












Box feed top. Fitted 
with pa entra mirror. Mono. hon Compl. 
$2.50. Without finger ring angochz 


y wl 







41538. Sterling silver handled Hem 
Gauge. Steel measure - - 35¢e 









4154}. Monog m Belt Bu 
Patent Fastener. black walrus, grai ras 
4 e erling silver buckle 5.0 
§ monogram slide $3.00 10 Kt. Gold *Heavy) = te +4 
Same in 10 Kt. Gold. 7.50 14 Kt. Gold (Heavy) 20.00 
_Print initials and allow 1 week on orders Jor chain and belt 













> at 54 Sterlingsilver““Out- 
ing” Watch-Chain. Pierced 
















sisal Sterling si nit \ 
Napkin Holder. Good ai 2 
| Special value SLs 


41542. 
Sterling silver Baby Fork and Spoon. Pierced handles. 
Good weight. (Shown %g size). 2 pieces - $1.00 







41543. Needle / 
Craft Spool 

Holder. Sterling 
Silver. Hand en- 
graved. 1 spool 
of thread with ea. 
holder. Shown % 

size. - $1.00 


41433. Kattle with 
pearl ring and sterling 
silver bell. Special val. 
(Shown 4s size). $1.00 














39040. g ylack walrus grain . 
case 4x13". Fits vest pocket. (Shown *'z size). 25¢ re 
39041. Skirtor Trousers Hanger; case like 39040. 25¢ B } 





27010. Sterling silver 
TeaBalland Chain. Teapotde 


gn. 
Good weight. Very attractive. 27037. Rock crystal Jam or Marmalade 











(Shown j 4 
1, ize.) ar. erling silver cover and spoon. 
$1.75 Exceptional val. (Shown ' size). $1.75 


me7038. 6" Ster- 
ing silver Bud Vase™aae 
Special value. ‘Shown 3 size. 
$1.00 
10" vine like above. 


27045. Sterling silver handled Cheese Knite. | 
Plated blade. (Shown 4y size) 65c 27039. 








Du Barry pattern of Pyralin : 27046. 


2-piece Steak Carvers. Sterling silver handles. Fine 
Ivory. All ieces of this steel blade 64," long. (Shown 1, size) $3.50 
beautiful pattern are shown in silk lined case - x i _ 4.75 


and priced in our catalogue. 


GEO.T. RRODNAX. INc. 


20 S. MAIN ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 






































































































































You will find the Saxon Roadster easy 
to handle—simple and safe. 


Standard Roadster . .. . . 


For Roadster with detachable coupé Top, 
dealer for sample and prices. 


Saxon Motor Company, Detroit 





latest fashion. 
motor car purchase? 


Saxon Roadster is in the latest auto- 
mobile fashion—a low priced car 
that is stylish in appearance—the 
only car under $400 with all these 
modern features: 
speed motor; graceful, roomy stream- 
line body; 
sliding gear transmission; 
comb radiator; dry plate clutch; can- 
tilever springs of vanadium steel, etc. 


In the Latest 
Motor Car Fashion 


Seek style in your motor car just as you do in a gown, a hat, 
a pair of shoes. When you buy a gown, you demand the 
-Shouldn’t the same thing be true of your 


powerful high 


Timken axles; 3-speed 


honey- 


You 
$395 





Mrs. C. L. Borchard of San Diego, Cal., writes: * 
over 3000 miles with perfect satisfaction. 
grades without difficulty. 


can learn to drive it with perfect 
security in a short time. You can 
have your Saxon electrically started 
and lighted for only $50 extra. 


Another reason for buying a Saxon is 
its wonderful economy. Saxon costs 
least torun of any automobile—only 
half a cent a mile. It averages 30 
miles on a single gallon of gasoline; 
75 to 100 miles on a pint of oil. 


See your Saxon dealer at once and 
take a Saxon ride. 


“Six” 5-Pass. Touring Car . . $785 
“Six”? Roadster . - $785 
“* Six ”’ with detachable Limousine Top - $935 


I have driven my Saxon 
It has the power to climb all 
It is a really up-to-date car at a small price.’’ 
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art lovers. 


E have for years published an Art Panel 


or Calendar which has met with an en- 
thusiastic reception from thousands of American 
Each year the edition has been quickly exhausted. 








This year a reproduction by Photogravure of a charming study of an 
Amencan Girl, with all the breezy freedom of the great out of doors, 
will undoubtedly break all records for popularity. 


If you wish to be sure of a copy, FREE, ask your WALK-OVER 


dealer at once, or send 25 cents to Ges. 


Keith Company, Cam- 


pello, Mass., Makers of Walk - Over Shoes for Men and Women, 


and one will be sent you by return post. 


Pictures by this process heretofore cost from 
two to five dollars. 


Size 22 x 28 inches. 


Walk-Over Shoes win Grand Prize 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 
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crowded stores, 


salespeople 
and disgusted, she did her shopping at 
home. 





The Ladies 





‘Home Journal for November, 1915 
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DRAWN BY M. T. A.O T. M. BEVANS 


‘This Woman 


S DOING her Christmas shopping. 
Instead of making her way through 
looking for sugges- 
striving for the attention of 
and returning home tired 


tions, 


Seated at her desk, she made out a 


list of those to whom she wanted to 
send gifts. 


For each of the women 
she Grdered a year’s subscription for 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL; for the 
men, THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
or THE CounTRY GENTLEMAN. Then 
she wrote out a check, and her Christ- 
mas shopping was done. 

Why not do your shopping in the 
same way? 

You need not even write to your 
friends. On Christmas morning each 
will receive from us a lovely illu- 
minated announcement in your name, 
stating that the magazine will be 
mailed regularly during the ensuing 
year. The announcement itself is a 
work of art worth framing (a different 
design for each publication). 
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D SHE WRAPPED HIM IN 
SWADDLING CLOTHES AND LAID 

HIM INA MANGER BECAUSE THERE 
WAS NO ROOM FOR THEM IN THE INN 





The card announcing a gift of a 
subscription for THE LapiEs’ HomE 
JOURNAL is six by nine inches in size 
and carries a beautiful reproduction, 
in full color, of a painting by W. L. 
Taylor. The reverse of the card bears 
this announcement: 





At the direction of 


we have entered your name upon our 
list for a year’s subscription to 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
We hope that the copies we shall have the pleasure 
of mailing will prove to be pleasant reminders of the 
one who sends you this Holiday remembrance. 








THE CuRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 


| 














If you prefer, the announcements 
will be sent to you to present per- 
sonally. Order now and avoid that 
last rush. Send $1.50 for either THE 
LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL or THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post and $1 for 
THE CountTRY GENTLEMAN ($1.75 for 
any one if sent to Canada). Don’t 
forget your own name and address, as 
well as those of the subscribers. 

THE CurRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





Steero Cubes were Awarded the Medal of 
Honor at the Panama-Pactfic Exposition 


The Secret of 
French Cooking is 


in the Stock Pot 


Many Americans have 
never realized the value of 
a concentrated flavor as a 
stimulant to appetite and 
an aid to good cooking. 


Steero Cubes in the 
kitchen mean appetite in 
the dining room. 


The concentrated flavor of 
beef and vegetables is in Steero 
Cubes ready to dissolve and spread 
through gravy, soup Or sauce. 

Flavor is not all you get from 
Steero—it gives fragrance to the 
food. Use Steero Cubes to “‘snap 
up’’ your dishes and see how 
heartily they will be relished. 

As a delicious beverage acup of 
hot Steero, quickly made by pour- 
ing boiling water ona Steero Cube, 
will give you an appetite when you 
want it. 


Steero Cubes are sold by Druggists, 
Grocers and Delicatessen Dealers in boxes of 
12, 50 and 100 Cubes. Look for the. word 
“Steero’” on the box and accept no other. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, a box of 12 
Cubes will be sent you postpaid for 30c. 


225 William St. New York 
Distributors for 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
66 





(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Cubes 


“A Cube 
Makes a Cup” 


Simply add 
Boiling Water 


Schieffelin & Co. y 



















A New 
Product 


OYSTE 


moisture evaporated by v 


RO 


Made from fresh, whole oysters with only the 


7acuum, 


(Oyster — 
Powder) 


Delicious 


Oyster Broth instantly prepared simply by add- 


ing Oystero to milk and heating it. 
Send 10c for a sample sufficient to make four cups 








| Schieffelin & Co., Distributors, New York City 
































Better than ever! New features; 
longer wearing, greater comfort. 
Strongest garter made. Fastens 


quickly and STAYS fastened. The 
Best Garter for “EVERYCHILD” 


KEWPIE 
GARTER 


** With the Pin That Locks” 


Comes in protecting envelope that keeps 
it clean, sanitary, unhandled. Made of 4 
best quality elastic; rustless; no metal 
touches skin. Every pair guaranteed, 
All sizes— children, misses, women, 


15c to 25c ecnordag to size. 


If not ob 


able at nearby store, write to 


Arthur Frankenstein & Co,,516 Broadway, New York 
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WHAT New Thought? 





EvizaBETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus 


The ElizabethTowne Co., Dept,902, Holyoke, Mass. 


E LBERT HUBBARD said, 
“New Thought is not canned 

thought.’ 

ELIZABETH TOWNE Says, 
*New Thought is old thought 

Burbanked.’ 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX gives 

her opinion in the booklet, ph hat I 

Know About New Thought.’ 


ma can get the 
For 10 cts. %) above booklet, 
andthree months’ trial subscription to 
NAUTILUS, leading magazine of the 
New Thought and Mental Healing 
movement. Elizabeth Towne and 
William E, Towne are editors Edwin 
Markham, William Walker Atkinson, 
Orisom Swett Marden, Edward B. 
Warman, A M,, Horatio W Dresser 
and many others are regular contribu- 
tors Send NOW and we will include 
the booklet, “ How To Get What You 
Want.” 
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ROPER Sha mpooingis what makes 
the hair beautiful. It brings out 
all the real life, lustre, natural wave 
and color, and makes it soft, fresh 
and luxuriant. 


The hair simply needs frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
but it cannot stand the harsh eflect 
of ordinary soap. The free alkali in 
ordinary soaps soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 
This is why discriminating women use 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


FOR SHAMPOOING 

MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL 
is especially prepared for washing the | _ 
hair. It is aclear, pure, and entirely | 
greaseless product, that cannot pos- | 
sibly injure, and does not dry the 
scalp or make the hair brittle, no mat- | 
ter how often it is used. 








— 





Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the | 7 
hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply moisten 
the hair with water and rubit in. It makes 
an abundance of rich, Creamy lather, which 
rinses out easily, removing every particle of | 7 
dust, dirt, dandruff and | 
excess Oil. The hair 
driesquicklyandeyenly, 
and has the appearance 
of being much thicker 
and heavier than it is. 

It leaves the scalp soft 

and the hair fine and | 7 
silky, bright, fresh- | 7 
looking and fluffy, wavy 
and easy todo up. 

You can get MUL- 
SIFIED COCOANUT 
OIL at any drug store, 
and a 50-cent bottle § 7 
should last for months. 


Splendid for Children 
































Look for the signature 








On Every Original Bottle 








THE R. L. WATKINS CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio a 




















Too Strong to Break 


Corticelli Silk saves time at the machine and gives you a 
Smoother and @ more elastic Seam, which is practically rip- 
Proof, As Corticelli costs you mo more than ordinary silk it 
is much More ec onomical to use it. 


From experience you know that Corticelli is the best silk 
for sewing and embroidering. We now invite YOU to try 
CMC Cordonnet, the new crochet cottom made by the 
Corticelli Silk Mills, which has a snowy whiteness, a sparkling 
lustre, And a round even thread equal to amy cotton made 
abroad. Look for™the “kitten head" trade mark, Put up in 
two sized balls as follows: 

CMC Cordonnet Art. 66 (Silver label) jis made in Snow 
White, in all sizes, and in Ecru, also in Pinks, Blues, Yellow, 
Linen and Wistaria colors, in four sizes. Price 10c per ball 

CMC Cordonnet Art. 92 (Gold label) is put up full weight, 7-10 
©z.,on a ball (the same as DMC) and is made in Snow White in 
all sizes, and in Ecru im seven sizes, Sold by dry-goods stores; 
if not sold by your dealer write to us. 

Princess Pearl Crochet Cotton is a full sized lofty, smooth 
and Justrous thread, just the right 
Size for Crocheting bags, belts, collars 
and slippers, 26 beautiful colors put 
up in big balls. Size 3 coarse, and 
Size 5 fine, Price, 25¢ a ball, 
Ask your dealer for “ Princess.”” 

Send 6c for Fancy Work and 
Crochet Book, including rules for 
crocheting many pretty artic les, 
bags, purses, slippers, ladies’ sweat- 
ers, jac kets, boudoir caps, hats, 
tam-o’-shanters. scarfs, luncheon 
Sets, etc. For Color C ard showing 
all shades made in CM C and Prin- 
cess Pearl Cotton send 10c extra, 


Cute Kitten Calendar, 6 x7 ins., 




















Sent for a 2¢ stamp, CMC Cordonnet 
L Corticell Silk Mills. 25 Nomotuck St., Florence, Mass.— 





© Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


samples, 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1025 Chestnut st., Philadelphis, Pa. 








A “LOAN PORTRAIT 
EXHIBIT” 
By E. W. Humphreys 


E CALLED it a“Loan Portrait Exhibit.” 

So far as we know the idea was original, 
although of course it may have been used 
before somewhere. Our exhibit was in connec- 
tion with the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of a general store business, and the idea 
was to secure any good photographs of former 
residents who were dead, and youthful or 
otherwise interesting portraits of the living. 

We announced the exhibit in the local papers, 
asking for the loan of photographs, and were 
more than surprised at the interest aroused 
and at the way every one turned in and helped 
us collect. Starting out with the expectation 
of perhaps a hundred or so, we found it scarcely 
any trouble to secure in a short time nearly 
two thousand photographs, which, when hung, 
covered both sides of a room thirty feet long. 

The intense interest aroused by such a col- 
lection will, I am sure, be a revelation to any 
who try it. 

Planned originally to continue for a month 
only, the time was extended by general request 
to two months, and even then the necessity for 
its termination was widely regretted. 


F COURSE in our case the exhibit was 

free, but many who visited and enjoyed it 
expressed the wish that they might show their 
appreciation insome more substantial manner 
than verbally. From this came the thought 
that, by charging a small admission fee, here 
was an easy way of raising money for church, 
charitable or educational purposes. The plan 
should appeal to countless communities that 
have exhausted the possibilities of oyster sup- 
pers, strawberry festivals, potpie dinners, tag 
days, candy, food, cake and rummage sales, 
some of which have aroused criticism as 
bordering too much on the commercial. 

The preparation of sucha display does not 
entail a great deal of work, and a committee 
of three ought to be able to handle it nicely— 
One to collect, the others to label and arrange. 
The labels, on which are written the name of 
the subject and ‘‘ Loaned by ——,’’ may be 
made of narrow strips of waste cut from 
printer’s stock, which any job-printing office 
will be glad to give you. Cut to fold over at 
each end, they may be fastened at the bottom 
of the photograph on the back by a small dab 
of library paste—not mucilage—on the ends of 
the strip. Adhering to the back of the photo- 
graph they do not deface iteand are easily 
removed before the return of the picture. 

Daguerreotypes, ambrotypes and framed 
pictures are the hardest to display to advan- 
tage. Inour exhibit a strip of plate-rail mold- 
ing was used for the framed pictures, as will be 
noted in the panoramic view herewith. A fix- 
ture made of an inclined board with a raised 
strip at the lower edge held the daguerreotypes 
and ambrotypes at a convenient angle for 
view. They were covered with glass. 


re HANGING the display, burlap, in natural 
color and not more than a yard wide, will make 
a good and inexpensive background. Small 
steel cardholders, which may be found at the 
stationer’s (price 30 centsa gross), will hold the 
photographs securely without defacing them, 
pinlike hooks fastening them to the burlap. 
The three-foot width will be better than a 
wider strip, the center of the strip being placed 
about the height of the eye. 

It will also be found best to divide the back- 
ground jnto sections by the use of vertical 
strips of some sort. This lessens the strain on 
theeye and makes the display easier to look at 
by taking a section ata time. Reading glasses 
will be found a convenience to those viewing 
the collection, bringing out the features on 
groups and helping those who may have for- 
gotten to bring eyeglasses, 

The best way to collect is by a house-to- 
house canvass of the town and neighborhood. 
A wealth of excellent material may be found 
where least expected. Ask to be permitted to 
look through the old albums, many of which 
have been relegated to attics. One person 
I called on made several trips upstairs, bring- 
ing each time an album or some old prints. 
Only on her last trip did she bring forth one of 
the most novel features of the exhibit—a medal- 
lion, about the size ofa lady’s watch, containing 
four daguerreotype portraits. 

In connection with the display additional in- 
terest might bearoused thus: Take,say,twenty- 
five youthful or child portraits of elderly 
persons living in the neighborhood, hang them 
ina section by themselves, with numbers for 
each, and offer one or more awards to the 
persons who name the most of them. 

The display will prove most interesting, of 
course, in the smaller towns, where acquaint- 
anceship is general, though there is no reason 
why it should not be a drawing card in towns 
up to ten or fifteen thousand. Even entire 
strangers are interested in the quaint costumes, 
poses, fashions, etc., shown in the daguerreo- 
types of the ’50s and the prints of the ’60s. 











As the Portraits Were Arranged 


Our Catalogue of New York Fashionsis FREE 


Just Send a Postal Card and tell us that you want it 
























Every woman who cares about 
her appearance certainly / 

wishes to dress in the latest /«,, 
style. YOU do, don’t you? /*° 

—and if you are asensi- / ° : 

ble woman you want to / / which tell you 
buy your apparel where / A Minha, exactly what is 
you can get the most / oA isthe / being worn by 
tasteful, up-to-date % © / New York’s best 
soar ir aren / dressed women. 
material fortheleast /7) Illustrations and 
bute. Songs —" Ei * / Descriptions both will 
you NEED ou “_ ‘dam y aid you in making an 
new Fall Fash- appropriate choice of 
ion Catalogue— 7 your Fall Outfit. Write 
TODAY without fail and ask 


and we want you 
to have a copy. for Catalogue No. 69L. 


This beautiful compre- 
hensive Fashion 
~.. Book contains 
278 pages, 
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UNUSUAL '° 
VALUES 
in 
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29L210 
Muff 


$495 





Descriptions 








of these smart 








5L445 
Coat 


$1498 given below J 


1L900 
Suit 


$1498 
If you need a Coat or a Smart Suit, Read This! 


5L445—An Aristocratic and Elegant Coat for dress wear 1L900—An Extremely Fashionable Tailored Suit made of 
made of a beautiful quality, Tustrous black silk Seal extra fine quality all-wool Poplin. Observe the cut 
Plush. This is one of the new Fox Trot models, cut of the new box coat, which is cut loose-fitting and is 


= garments are 













loose and full with a pronounced teed at the lower edgc 27 inches long. Coat is single-breasted, fastening high 
The wide pointed belt, is trimmed with self-covered at the neck with bone buttons It has a military 
buttons and so are the deep cuffs A handsome feature collar of fine glossy genuine Opossum Fur The cuffs 
is the broad collar of genuine white Iceland Fox Fur, and the lower edge of the coat are finished with a 
affording a pretty contrast. “he coat is lined with band of the same ae fur. “he model has two patch 
extra good quality Satin and is 45 inches long. Black pockets and i lv 1aranteed satin. 
only. Sizes 32 to 46 bust. Mail or express kirt is cut with fashionable flar and is arranged in 
charge $s prepaid 5 ee $14. 98 a group of box plz F ach a E are st tched down 
to the Ds. or t 1e, black, brown or dark green. 
29L210—Large Semi- a" Muff o of white Iceland Fox Sizes 32 to 3 to 30 waist, 37 to 44 skirt length; alec 
Fur. Long, fluffy hair; white satin lined; shirred satin to fit misses and small women 32 to 38 bust, 23 to 28 waist and 


ends. Width about 16 inches. Postage 1 tes 40 silat loneths: Suecial law eeice waail ce 

paid .. : $4.95 sxoreus Guasene tala eweyicrwanes 
6L719—Very Attractive eae iain as Hat i in sailor = ; 
shape made of a beautiful quality lustrous silk Plush. 6L836—Sailor Hat Gi Glossy Beaver. Round crown trim- 
The brim rolls upwards slightly at left side and the med with a band of Satin Messaline ribbon and on 
crown is draped with Messaline ribbon and finished the side is placed a large silk full-blown rose with 

















‘ autumn foliage. The brim rolls slightly and measures 
at front with a shower Ostrich fancy ogg with two = ig 15 inches in diameter. Comes in black with Copen- 
The brim measures 15 inches in diameter s at comes in blac heen bine vibbon wad olf sos fees, 
brown or navy blue, all with white - strich trim- 
ming and with ri bbon tomatch hat. Postage paid. $3. 98 Postage paid . . : $1 98 
«2,1 BELLAS HESS — 
Mail or Express To Please You 
Charges to WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. or Refund Your 
mi | NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. = 
oy * . ” 



































every wearer. 


materials. 


How YOU Can Have 


An Exclusive Figure 


‘oe secret of the perfect form, 
with graceful, natural curves, lies a) See ») 
in the corset. \ i; Ad A 4 
Upon this dainty but all-important 7 Aen Ne 
garment depend stylish appearance, Nh Ball) \ 
entific bodil ft and yi. \ 
scientinc bodily support, correct ht an CHA) fe A 
supreme comfort. The new y “ve QF | \\ \ 


On on Ca Wiese" 
CORSETS 


fresh from our Parisian Designers, 
faithfully interpret all the latest style 
features and lend distinctive charm to 


A wide range of styles for the aver- 
age, the petite, the full, the slender 
and the young girl’s figures, in a 
variety of highest grade, serviceable 
See your corsetiére now! 





} Full Figure 
Price $5 







Average 
Figure 
Price 


$3.50 





SOLD BY DEALERS 
$3.50, $5, $6.50, $8, $10 























and upwards. If you cannot get it from 
your favorite store we will send direct upon 
receipt of Style Number, Size and Price. 















Royal Blue Book Free Upon Request. 
ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 




















































“Ory this— see what 
happens! 





























































See for yourself how completely 
Vanishing Cream disappears, 
leaving the skin whiter and softer. 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream is not a ‘‘ cold’? cream. 


softening ingredient, but no grease or oil. 
cream remains on your hand. 


Rub a bit of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream lightly on the back of your 
hand. Rub it with your finger 
tips until it completely disappears. 
You can actually see the result 
with this one application! Your 
skin immediately becomes whiter 
and softer. 


If one application will have this 
effect on your skin, just think 
what a difference its constant use 
will make in your complexion! 


NOT A ‘*COLD’’? CREAM- 
WHAT THE DIFFERENCE IS 


It contains a famous skin- 
That is why not a trace of the 


It leaves no gloss or shine. It cannot work 


out later. For these reasons, it should be the final touch in your toilette. It 


cannot promote the growth of down. 


You can purchase Pond’s Vanishing Cream at toilet counters everywhere. 


If you prefer, send for a trial tube. 


TRY IT FREE 


Let us send you a free sample tube to use for this test, or for 4 cents we will 


send you a full two weeks’ supply. See 
Address Pond’s Extract Co., 


one application will do. 
166 Hudson Street, New York. 


Manufacturers of the famous Pond’s Extract, 
a household necessity for 70 years. Also 
Cold Cream, Tooth Paste, Soap and Talcum. 


Sold in 25¢ and 50c 
jars and 25c tubes. 


what just 


































































ARE WE FAIR TO 
PEGGY AND 
ELIZABETH ANN ? 
By Frances Folger 


ORN in every normal child is a desire to 

be “doing something” continually. This 
restless energy is usually turned into the first 
activity that comes to hand; it follows the 
line of least resistance. If that activity 
chances to be outside the home the fault is not 
the child’s. He is just the victim of environ- 
ment. 

Too many schools and too much teaching 
away from home have deadened the modern 
girl’s love of home activities. There are gen- 
erally servants, or someone else in the house, 
to do those things and do them much more 
thoroughly than she, so why worry? Yet the 
instinct of housekeeping and home-making has 
been hers since Eve evolved new spring cos- 
tumes of fig leaves, and provided menus, 
chiefly of apples it seems, to tempt the appetite 
of her lord and master. 

The home-making instinct is there, even 
though the modern woman exert it in having a 
finger in civic housekeeping and seeing that the 
streets are swept daily. Often it is dulled in 
concentrating the energies into perfecting one 
creative talent. 

The majority of girls in the world have no 
one great creative talent to perfect, therefore 
they fret away their days in pursuit of some 
intangible end, forgetting that nine out of ten 
times they will eventually find themselves in 
careers of home-makers and motherhood. 


SOR years vocational training has been of- 
fered, by schools all over the country, for 
every profession—dressmaking, millinery, sec- 
retarial and stenographic work—every vocation 
except those of home-making and motherhood. 
Where one girl would adopt one of the former 
nine others would follow the latter professions 
as a matter of course. 

One day the big educators woke up to this 
fact. ‘‘ Well, we'll give them schools of mother- 
craft,’ they promised, ‘‘and domestic-science 
courses by the score. We'll teach the girl at 
college and the young girl in the slums how to 
cook and what to feed the baby; we’ll form 
night classes for the working girl, and show her 
how to make her own dresses and tell her 
what the ingredients are that go to make a pot 
of stew.”’ 

They kept their word. The result was ex- 
tensive college courses in domestic science for 
the girl who cares to pay, and a large assort- 
ment of helpful classes for the girl who cannot 
pay. 

But who has thought of little, ordinary, 
everyday Peggy and Elizabeth Ann? They 
must depend on learning these things at home, 
and when the natural teacher goes to Europe, 
or to the settlement house mothers’ club, or 
admits quite happily that she hates practical 
work, someone suffers. 

Not only Peggy and Elizabeth Ann of this 
generation but the other little Peggys and 
Elizabeth Anns of the next generation. 

It is the Peggys and Elizabeth Anns who 
compose the main body of the great, unorgan- 
ized Society of the Housewives of the World, 
and in these girls the love of domesticity is 
being slowly killed by too much drudgery or 
by too many servants. 

By herself Peggy would not enjoy learning 
to bake a perfect loaf of bread, nor would she 
master the proper way to clean a room, even 
though she had household encyclopedias by 
the score to enlighten her. In doing these 
things with companionship the work assumes 
a different aspect. 

The girl of today can do infinitely more 
things, and do many of them better, than her 
grandmother, but if school, musiclessons, danc- 
ing lessons, or art classes monopolize her day 
they are stunting the girl’s soul in its most 
fundamental aspect. 

““But Marie goes to cooking school three 
afternoons a week,’’ you say; ‘‘and she has 
learned to cook the most wonderful curried 
chicken!” 


UT unless Marie comes home and makes 

that cooking-school dish in her own kitchen, 
familiarizing herself with her own home pots 
and pans, that recipe bears as much personal 
relation to her home as the white-covered 
tables and gas ranges at the school. 

If Marie learns to beat eggs at school with a 
certain kind of improved egg beater, and if she 
is taught to cook her curried chicken in a 
certain sort of improved baking dish, failing 
to find these same conveniences in her own 
kitchen, rather than bother with a substitute 
she will leave the task undone. She may know 
more of the chemistry of foods, but she does 
not know that you can broil lamb chops in an 
iron skillet if a conventional broiler should 
happen to be missing. 

The home-trained home-maker knows that 
modern conveniences are conveniences but 
that they are not necessities. If she has learned 
these facts in her own kitchen she will go about 
her task with far greater ease and efficiency. 
The young girl who, with a millionaire father, 
is given a real kitchen for her own entertain- 
ment will feel pleasure and pride in her home 
even though she possesses a dozen servants and 
two housekeepers to run it for her. That is 
but natural. 

Not every mother knows the details of every 
branch of home-making to be able to pass the 
knowledge on to her daughter, but in every 
neighborhood are to be found half a dozen 
mothers, each proficient in some line, who will 
coéperate to pass the word along. 

If your recipe for lemon pie is especially 
good, or if you know some short cut in house 
cleaning, then why not pass it on to Peggy 
and Elizabeth Ann? - 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 1915 
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A Ham that melts 
in your mouth 


WG 





OAK ham over night. Cover it all over 

with a medium dough made of flour and 
water. Bake three hours in the ““Wear-Ever”’ 
Aluminum Roaster. Take out, peel off dough 
and fat and stick full of cloves. Put back in 
pan—sprinkle over it a few tablespoons of 
sugar, a cup of water and a half cup of vinegar. 
Bake another hour. 

If you use a “‘Wear-Ever” Roaster you need 
not baste or turn the roast. Set the roast in 
the oven with the cover on. Forget it until 
the clock shows that it ought to be done. 
There’s no kneeling on the floor, no hot blasts 
in your face—and every bit of flavor is retained 






WK 


in the meat. It will be a delicate pink in color— 
firm, sweet and delicious. It will make a Z 





“company dinner’”’—and will keep for a week. 
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Aluminum utensils are not all the same y 
Look for the ‘“‘Wear-Ever” trade mark on y 

the bottom of every utensil. If not there it is Yy 

not “Wear-Ever.”’ Refuse substitutes. 
Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” ] 
To see for yourself why so many women iy 


prefer ‘‘Wear-Ever’ ware, get this one-quart ) 
‘“‘Wear-Ever’” Stewpan. Send us 25c in 7% 
stamps or coin and we will send you the pan L 
prepaid. (Offer good only until Dec. 20, 1915.) Y, 
Folder, ‘‘The Turkey and Other Good Things,” 7 
sent upon request. 





WEAR-EVER 
4 

(2 B w\ 

ALUMINUM 
SIS 
° 


TRAQE MARK 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 

Dept. 12, New Kensington, Par, or (if you live in 

Canada) Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Send me, prepaid, a 1-qt. ‘‘ Wear-Ever’’ Stewpan, for 

which I enclose 25c in stamps or coin—to be refunded if 

I'm not satisfied. [Offer good only until Dec. 20, 1915] 


Name. ee eee ee eee 
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KleverKraft Silver Custard Cup — Earthenware Lining 
—50c com plete, east of the Rocky Mountains 


Custard Cups of Beauty and 
Individuality 


With KleverKraft Silver Custard Cups, youcan now 
have delicious baked custards for even your company 


dinners, for the KleverKraft Custard Cups in their 
Silver holders add wonderfully to the attractiveness 
of your table, and KleverKraft Silver Custard Cups 
are inexpensive enough to use every day. 

See the whole line of KleverKraft Silverware in de 
partment stores—casseroles, baking ramekins, des- 
sert saucers, etc. Look for the name ‘‘KleverKraft 
Silver’? stamped on each piece of genuine Klever- 
Kraft Silverware, 

If your dealer has not yet secured his stock, write 
and we will send youacircular showing the full line, 
with prices, and names of stores where KleverKraft 
Silver can be seen. Address. AMERICAN RING Co., 
507 Bank Street, Waterbury, Conn. 
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Don’t Stay Too Fat! 





OMFORT, health and fashion demand right physi- 
cal proportions. You can reduce the flesh on your 
entire body, orany part, by 
wearing one of Dr. Jeanne 
Walter’s famous rubber 
garments for men and 
women a few hours a day. 

The safe and quick way to 
reduce is by perspiration. En- 
dorsed by leading physicians. 
Frown Eradicator . . $2.00 
ChinReducer .. . 2.00 
Neck and Chin Reducer 3.00 
Bust Reducer . . . 5.00 
Abdominal Reducer. . 6.00 

Also Union Suits, Stockings, 
Jackets, etc., for the purpose 
of reducing the flesh anywhere 


BUST REDUCER $5.00 
ade from Dr.Walter’sfamous desired. Write at once for 
reducingrubber withcoutilback. further particulars. 

DR. JEANNE Y. WALTER, Inventor and Patentee, 
353 Fifth Ave., Entrance on East 34th St., New York 
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Plump, vine-ripened tomatoes— 
taken the day they’re picked— 
and cooked ever so lightly to 
retain their natural flavor, with 
just enough pure spices added to 
give zest and piquancy. 

That’s Blue Label Ketchup! 

That’s the Ketchup you’// be careful 
to ask for once you’ ve tasted it. And 
once you’ve tasted it you’ll wonder 


how you ever got along without it for 
meats, soups, beans, oysters, etc. 


BLUE |ABEL 
KETCHUP 


Adds zest to all it touches 


Contains only those ingredients 
recognized and endorsed by 
the U.S. Government 
It keeps after it is opened. 
Our soups, jams, jellies, preserves, 
meats, canned fruits and vegetables 
are equally as high quality and sat- 
isfying as Blue Label Ketchup. 
Write for booklet, “*Original Menus.’? A postal 
mentioning your grocer’s name will bring it. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 























Soaking Wet? 


No matter—they will dry out 
soft as new if they are 


HANSEN 


“Staysoft Gauntmitts” 


Leather treated so it can’t shrink or harden 

after wetting. More durable and stylish than 

wool. Woolen lining—cozy comfort for boys 

and girls. Look for tag on every pair—‘* Hansen 
Staysoft Gauntmitts.” 

Write for illustrated Book showing the 

Hansen line—500 styles—-a glove for everybody. 

Let us send book and name of nearest dealer, 

O. C. HANSEN MFG. CO. 

146 Detroit St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Write for sample cake! 
Smell its real violet fragrance. The 
moment you do you will want this 
crystal-clear soap—the 
“*freshening-up’’ soap 
of the dainty woman. 
Lathers freely in any 
water. Send 2c for 
your sample 
cake. Doitto- 
day! Address 
The Andrew 
Jergens Co. 

Dept. 217 

Spring 

Grove Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. 





HOW SOME 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 
ARE HELPED 
By Harriette Wilbur 


OME day during the first school year, when 

the little ones have been working hard at 
their alphabet, the teacher will find that the 
lesson can be wonderfully enlivened by dress- 
ing up the children’s old alphabet in a new garb 
and telling about the letters in rime. Of 
course the drawing of the pictures and the 
speaking of the jingles should be practiced 
beforehand. 

In each case make the letter first; make it 
large, and as firm and bright as it is possible 
to make it with white crayon. Then sketch in 
the details of the picture with a lighter touch, 
or even with a pale blue, a yellow or a pink 
crayon, so that the letter will show up dis- 
tinctly in the completed sketch. 

The children will doubtless wish to learn to 
make the pictures and to speak the jingles 
themselvesafterthey have enjoyedtheteacher’s 
exhibition. 

Then, when the children have the letters and 
figures all well learned, they may give the chalk 
talk as a program number, when each child 
should be assigned the letter he can best re- 
model into a picture. If there should not be 
twenty-eight pupils in the class some may take 
two or even three different letters. The child 
who is to recite ‘‘A”’ steps to the blackboard, 
makes the letter and fills in the details while 
reciting, being careful to stand so as not to con- 
ceal his work. The ‘‘B” child comes next, 














The Children at the Blackboard 


placing his letter to the right of ‘A’; then 
follows the ‘“‘C”’ child, who places his letter to 
the right of ‘‘B,’’ and so on. 


is an Acorn upon an oak tree. 

From its queer little cup might a fairy drink 
tea. 

is a Butterfly; lightly it goes 

From cowslip to daisy, from lily to rose. 


is a Caterpillar, sleeping till spring, 
Then to fly from his crib a most beautiful 
thing. 


is a Doughnut, so brown and so nice, 

All sweetened with sugar and flavored with 
spice. 

is an Eel fish, so wriggly and fat— 

I'd not like to have him crawl into my hat. 


is a Feather from old Dominick; 

She lost it while scratching for Fluff, her one 
chick. 

is a Goose, looking over her back, 

To frighten us all with her loud ‘‘Quack, 
quack, quack!”’ 

is a House, all so safe and so warm, 

When the winds they do blow and the clouds 
they do storm. 

is an Inkstand; of glass it is made. 

No, Baby, don’t touch it! You'll spill, I’m 
afraid. 


is a Jug, full of sirup so sweet, 
To be eaten with bread asa special good treat. 


is a Katydid. _ Yes, I see you. 

So tell me, Miss Katy, just what did you do? 

is a Ladder, for climbing up high. 

Now, Tommy, be careful! There he goes! 
Oh, my, my! 

isa Mountain range, all topped with snow, 

But with trees and green grasses all growing 
below. 

is a Nail, oh, so crooked and bent! 

Just look at itnow! Itisnot wortha cent! 


is an Owl, and upon a high limb 
He hoots and he screeches his sad evening 
hymn. 


P is a Pine tree, so slender and green; 
Among all the trees she is really the queen. 


is a Quince; see how yellow and round! 
It is ripe, and has fallen down here on the 
ground. 


is a Rose, the queen of the flowers. 

It blooms in the sunshine and grows in the 
showers. 

is a Swan, so snowy and white. 

She floats on the water from sunrise till night. 


isa Top, and our Tommy made it 

By whittling a stick and a spool to a fit. 

is an Urn, like a vase or a cup; 

It has but one foot, yet how well it stands up. 
isa Vase. Come, Molly and May, 

Let’s fill it with flowers. Come, hurry, away! 


is a Wagon, with wheels of bright red; 

His father just bought it for four-year-old 
Ned. 

is a Xyris flower, or Yellow Eye; 

Its three petals shine like the sun in the sky. 

is a Yarrow plant, full of white bloom; 

Each blossom as flat as the floor of this room. 


is a Zebra, a queer striped beast, 

That lives in the lands far away in the East. 

is a sign; it is known as plain ** And.” 

He would be very glad just to shake your 
small hand. 
Place a “‘c’’ and a period close to his breast, 

C. He’s ‘And so forth,” ‘‘And so on,”’ or else 

** And the rest.” 
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“How I Won 100 
to Puffed Rice” 


Some months ago we asked users of Puffed Rice to tell us 


ni 
} 


how best to win others. One woman answers this way: 


“Invite in the children to Sunday suppers, and 
serve them Puffed Grains in milk. I did that this 
summer in my country home, and it won them all. 
I think I created 100 new users.” 


That is a sure way. One breakfast of Puffed Rice with 
cream will win all the children who taste it. Or one supper 
of Puffed Wheat in milk. 


Have One Puffed Grain Day 


So we now urge this, for the sake of all concerned: Get one 
package of one Puffed Grain. Serve it as a breakfast cereal, 
or mixed with the morning fruit. Salt some grains or douse 
with melted butter for the children after school. And at night 


serve in bowls of milk. 


Let your folks see these toasted whole-grain bubbles. 
Let them feel their fragile crispness. Let them taste their 
flavor—much like toasted nuts. You will find that you’ve 
established forever in your home a new kind of food and 
confection. And these tit-bits will reign at a thousand meals, 


to everyone’s delight. 


Puffed Wheat, 12c 
Puffed Rice, 


Except in Extreme West 


CORN 
15c Qaigz- 


1s ¢ 


Bear in mind that Puffed Grains, though, are not mere 
cereal bonbons. They were invented by a great food expert— 
Prof. A. P. Anderson. And they have solved a problem never 
solved before. 

Every food cell is blasted by steam explosion. So every 
atom of the whole grain feeds. Every element is made com- 
pletely available. Ordinary cooking can’t do that. It breaks 
up but part of the granules. 

Every mother may well be glad if her children learn to 


revel in Puffed Grains. 


The Quaker Qals (mpany 


Sole Makers 
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How YOU Can Have 


An Exclusive Figure 





fi secret of the perfect form, aa” a 
with graceful, natural curves, lies tas ie saa », 
in the corset. 


Upon this dainty but all-important ih aR met 
garment depend stylish appearance, Nh Mabe ah j YY 
scientific bodily support, correct fit and ill nt N 
supreme comfort. The new M$ a8) \\\\ 


On. On cary Ny Ne 
CORSETS 2 


fresh from our Parisian Designers, 
faithfully interpret all the latest style 
features and lend distinctive charm to 





every wearer. 


A wide range of styles for the aver- 
age, the petite, the full, the slender 
and the young girl’s figures, in a 
variety of highest grade, serviceable 
See your corsetiére now! 


materials. 


) Full Figure 
Price $5 







Average 
Figure 
Price 


$3.50 





SOLD BY DEALERS 
$3.50, $5, $6.50, $8, $10 





and upwards. If you cannot get it from | <“”. 
your favorite store we will send direct upon | ‘22>. / /. ANS 
receipt of Style Number, Size and Price. OL AN CI Na NGS 








Royal Blue Book Free Upon Request. 
ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 











































































































































































































See for yourself how completely 
Vanishing Cream disappears, 
leaving the skin whiter and softer. 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream is not a ‘ 


“Oly this— see what 





happens! 


Rub a bit of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream lightly on the back of your 
hand. Rub it with your finger 
tips until it completely disappears. 
You can actually see the result 
with this one application! Your 
skin immediately becomes whiter 
and softer. 

If one application will have this 
effect on your skin, just think 
what a difference its constant use 
will make in your complexion! 


NOT A ‘*‘COLD’? CREAM— 
WHAT THE DIFFERENCE IS 


‘cold’? cream. It contains a famous skin- 


softening ingredient, but no grease or oil. That is why not a trace of the 
cream remains on your hand. It leaves no gloss or shine. It cannot work 
out later. For these reasons, it should be the final touch in your toilette. It 


cannot promote the growth of down. 


You can purchase Pond’s Vanishing Cream at toilet counters everywhere. 


If you prefer, send for a trial tube. 


Gi 5 "80 Us 


FREE 


Let us send you a free sample tube to use for this test, or for 4 cents we will 


send you a full two weeks’ supply. 


166 Hudson Street, New York. 


Manufacturers of the famous Pond’s Extract, 
a household necessity for 70 years. Also 
Cold Cream, Tooth Paste, Soap and Talcum. 


See what just 
one application will do. Address Pond’s Extract Co., 











Sold in 25¢ and 50c 
jars and 25c tubes. 



























ARE WE FAIR TO 
PEGGY AND 
ELIZABETH ANN? 


By Frances Folger 


ORN in every normal child is a desire to 

be ‘“‘doing something” continually. This 
restless energy is usually turned into the first 
activity that comes to hand; it follows the 
line of least resistance. If that activity 
chances to be outside the home the fault is not 
the child’s. He is just the victim of environ- 
ment. 

Too many schools and too much teaching 
away from home have deadened the modern 
girl’s love of home activities. There are gen- 
erally servants, or someone else in the house, 
to do those things and do them much more 
thoroughly than she, so why worry? Yet the 
instinct of housekeeping and home-making has 
been hers since Eve evolved new spring cos- 
tumes of fig leaves, and provided menus, 
chiefly of apples it seems, to tempt the appetite 
of her lord and master. 

The home-making instinct is there, even 
though the modern woman exert it in having a 
finger in civic housekeeping and seeing that the 
streets are swept daily. Often it is dulled in 
concentrating the energies into perfecting one 
creative talent. 

The majority of girls in the world have no 
one great creative talent to perfect, therefore 
they fret away their days in pursuit of some 
intangible end, forgetting that nine out of ten 
times they will eventually find themselves in 
careers of home-makers and motherhood. 


SOR years vocational training has been of- 
fered, by schools all over the country, for 
every profession—dressmaking, millinery, sec- 
retarial and stenographic work—every vocation 
except those of home-making and motherhood. 
Where one girl would adopt one of the former 
nine others would follow the latter professions 
as amatter of course. 

One day the big educators woke up to this 
fact. ‘‘ Well, we’ll give them schools of mother- 
craft,’ they promised, ‘‘and domestic-science 
courses by the score. We’ll teach the girl at 
college and the young girl in the slums how to 
cook and what to feed the baby; we’ll form 
night classes for the working girl, and show her 
how to make her own dresses and tell her 
what the ingredients are that go to make a pot 
of stew.” 

They kept their word. The result was ex- 
tensive college courses in domestic science for 
the girl who cares to pay, and a large assort- 
ment of helpful classes for the girl who cannot 
pay. 

But who has thought of little, ordinary, 
everyday Peggy and Elizabeth Ann? They 
must depend on learning these things at home, 
and when the natural teacher goes to Europe, 
or to the settlement house mothers’ club, or 
admits quite happily that she hates practical 
work, someone suffers. 

Not only Peggy and Elizabeth Ann of this 
generation but the other little Peggys and 
Elizabeth Anns of the next generation. 

It is the Peggys and Elizabeth Anns who 
compose the main body of the great unorgan- 
ized Society of the Housewives of the World, 
and in these girls the love of domesticity is 
being slowly killed by too much drudgery or 
by too many servants. 

By herself Peggy would not enjoy learning 
to bake a perfect loaf of bread, nor would she 
master the proper way to clean a room, even 
though she had household encyclopedias by 
the score to enlighten her. In doing these 
things with companionship the work assumes 
a different aspect. 

The girl of today can do infinitely more 
things, and do many of them better, than her 
grandmother, but if school, music lessons, danc- 
ing lessons, or art classes monopolize her day 
they are stunting the girl’s soul in its most 
fundamental aspect. 

“But Marie goes to cooking school three 
afternoons a week,” you say; ‘‘and she has 
learned to cook the most wonderful curried 
chicken!” 


if UT unless Marie comes home and makes 

that cooking-school dish in her own kitchen, 
familiarizing herself with her own home pots 
and pans, that recipe bears as much personal 
relation to her home as the white-covered 
tables and gas ranges at the school. 

If Marie learns to beat eggs at school with a 
certain kind of improved egg beater, and if she 
is taught to cook her curried chicken in a 
certain sort of improved baking dish, failing 
to find these same conveniences in her own 
kitchen, rather than bother with a substitute 
she will leave the task undone. She may know 
more of the chemistry of foods, but she does 
not know that you can broil lamb chops in an 
iron skillet if a conventional broiler should 
happen to be missing. 

The home-trained home-maker knows that 
modern conveniences are conveniences but 
that they are not necessities. If she has learned 
these facts in her own kitchen she will go about 
her task with far greater ease and efficiency. 
The young girl who, with a millionaire father, 
is given a real kitchen for her own entertain- 
ment will feel pleasure and pride in her home 
even though she possesses a dozen servants and 
two housekeepers to run it for her. That is 
but natural. 

Not every mother knows the details of every 
branch of home-making to be able to pass the 
knowledge on to her daughter, but in every 
neighborhood are to be found half a dozen 
mothers, each proficient in some line, who will 
codperate to pass the word along. 

If your recipe for lemon pie is especially 
good, or if you know some short cut in house 
cleaning, then why not pass it on to Peggy 
and Elizabeth Ann? - 
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A Ham that melts 
in your mouth 


% 








OAK ham over night. Cover it all over 

with a medium dough made of flour and 
water. Bake three hours in the “Wear-Ever’”’ 
Aluminum Roaster. Take out, peel off dough 
and fat and stick full of cloves. Put back in 
pan—sprinkle over it a few tablespoons of 
sugar, a cup of water and a half cup of vinegar. 
Bake another hour. 

If you use a ‘“‘Wear-Ever”’ Roaster you need 
not baste or turn the roast. Set the roast in 
the oven with the cover on. Forget it until 
the clock shows that it ought to be done. 
There’s no kneeling on the floor, no hot blasts 
in your face—and every bit of flavor is retained 
in the meat. It will be a delicate pink in color— 
firm, sweet and delicious. It will make a 
“company dinner” —and will keep for a week. 


Aluminum utensils are not all the same / 

Look for the ““Wear-Ever” trade mark on y 
the bottom of every utensil. If not there itis 7 
not “Wear-Ever.”’ Refuse substitutes. Y 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


To see for yourself why so many women 
prefer “‘Wear-Ever” ware, get this one-quart 7 


“‘Wear-Ever’”” Stewpan. Send us 25c in 
stamps or coin and we will send you the pan 7 
prepaid. (Offer good only until Dec. 20, 1915.) y 
Folder, ‘““The Turkey and Other Good Things,” 
sent upon request. 


\ 


WEAR-EVER 
& 
ALUMINUM 

Ale 
Ww 
Sy 


TRADE MARK 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 

Dept. 12, New Kensington, P®,, or (if you live in 

Canada) Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Send me, prepaid, a 1-qt. ‘“‘ Wear-Ever’’ Stewpan, for 

which I enclose 25c in stamps or coin—to be refunded if 

I’m not satisfied. [Offer good only until Dec. 20, 1915] 


Name 





. Addr. j Se eens " 





KleverKraft Silver Custard Cup — Earthenware Lining 
—50c complete, east of the Rocky Mountains 


Custard Cups of Beauty and 
Individuality 


With KleverKraft Silver Custard Cups, youcan now 
have delicious baked custards for even your company 
dinners, for the KleverKraft Custard Cups in their 
Silver holders add wonderfully to the attractiveness 
of your table, and KleverKraft Silver Custard Cups 
are inexpensive enough to use every day. 

See the whole line of KleverKraft Silverware in de 
partment stores—casseroles, baking ramekins, des- 
sert saucers, etc. Look for the name ‘‘KleverKraft 
Silver’? stamped on each piece of genuine Klever- 
Kraft Silverware, 

If your dealer has not yet secured his stock, write 
and we will send you acircular showing the full line, 
with prices, and names of stores where KleverKraft 
Silver can be seen. Address AMERICAN RING Co., 
507 Bank Street, Waterbury, Conn. 




















Don’t Stay Too Fat! 


OMFORT, health and fashion demand right physi- 
cal proportions. You can reduce the flesh on your 
entire body, orany part, by 
wearing one of Dr. Jeanne 

, Walter’s famous rubber 
garments for men and 
women a few hours a day. 
The safe and quick way to 
reduce is by perspiration. En- 
dorsed by leading physicians. 
Frown Eradicator . . $2.00 
Chin Reducer .. . 2.00 
Neck and Chin Reducer 3.00 
Bust Reducer .. . 5.00 
Abdominal Reducer. . 6.00 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, 
Jackets, etc., for the purpose 
of reducing the flesh anywhere 





BUST REDUCER $5.00 
Made from Dr. Walter’sfamous desired. Write at once for 
reducingrubber withcoutilback. further particulars, 


D2. JEANNE Y. WALTER, Inventor and Patentee, 





353 Fifth Ave., Entrance on East 34th St., New York 
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Plump, vine-ripened tomatoes— 
taken the day they’re picked— 
and cooked ever so lightly to 
retain their natural flavor, with 
just enough pure spices added to 
give zest and piquancy. 

That’s Blue Label Ketchup! 

That’s the Ketchup you'// be careful 
to ask for once you’ye tasted it. And 
once you’ve tasted it youll wonder 


how you ever got along without it for 
meats, soups, beans, oysters, etc. 


BLUE |ABEL 
KETCHUP 


Adds zest to all it touches 


Contains only those ingredients 
recognized and endorsed by 
the U.S. Government 

It keeps after it is opened. 

Our soups, jams, jellies, preserves, 

meats, canned fruits and vegetables 

are equally as high quality and sat- 

isfying as Blue Label Ketchup. 
Write for booklet, ‘Original Menus.*® A postal 
mentioning your grocer’s name will bring it. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


























No matter—they will dry out 
soft as new if they are 


HANSEN 


Leather treated so it can’t shrink or harden 
after wetting. More durable and stylish than 
wool. Woolen lining—cozy comfort for boys 
and girls. Look for tag on every pair—*‘ Hansen 
Staysoft Gauntmitts.”’ 
Write for Illustrated Book showing the 
Hansen line—500 styles--a glove for everybody. 
Let us send book and name of nearest dealer, 
eee O. C. HANSEN MFG, CO. 
‘ 146 Detroit St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 















“Staysoft Gauntmitts” 








Write for sample cake! 
Smell its real violet fragrance. The 
moment you do you will want this 
crystal-clear soap—the 
“*freshening-up”’ soap 
of therdainty woman. 
Lathers freely in any 
water, Send 2c for 
your sample 
cake. Doitto- 


x? 


day! Address 


The Andrew 
Jergens Co. 
Dept. 217 
Spring 

Grove Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. 











HOW SOME 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 
ARE HELPED 
By Harriette Wilbur 


OME day during the first school year, when 

the little ones have been working hard at 
their alphabet, the teacher will find that the 
lesson can be wonderfully enlivened by dress- 
ing up the children’s old alphabet in anew garb 
and telling about the letters in rime. Of 
course the drawing of the pictures and the 
speaking of the jingles should be practiced 
beforehand. 

In each case make the letter first; make it 
large, and as firm and bright as it is possible 
to make it with white crayon. Thensketch in 
the details of the picture with a lighter touch, 
or even with a pale blue, a yellow or a pink 
crayon, so that the letter will show up dis- 
tinctly in the completed sketch. 

The children will doubtless wish to learn to 
make the pictures and to speak the jingles 
themselvesafter they have enjoyed theteacher’s 
exhibition. 

Then, when the children have the letters and 
figuresall well learned, they may give the chalk 
talk as a program number, when each child 
should be assigned the letter he can best re- 
modelinto a picture. If there should not be 
twenty-eight pupils in the class some may take 
two or even three different letters. The child 
who is to recite ‘‘A”’ steps to the blackboard, 
makes the letter and fills in the details while 
reciting, being careful tostand so asnot tocon- 
ceal his work. The “B” child comes next, 
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The Children at the Blackboard 


placing his letter to the right of “A’’; then 
follows the “C”’ child, who places his letter to 
the right of “‘B,” and so on. 


isan Acorn upon an oak tree. 
& From its queer little cup might a fairy drink 

tea. 

isa Butterfly; lightly it goes 

From cowslip to daisy, from lily to rose. 

is a Caterpillar, sleeping till spring, : 

Then to fly from his crib a most beautiful 
thing. 


D isa Doughnut, so brown and so nice, 
All sweetened with sugar and flavored with 
spice, 
isan Eel fish, so wriggly and fat— 
I'd not like to have him crawl into my hat. 


isa Feather from old Dominick; _ 

She lost it while scratching for Fluff, her one 
chick. 

is a Goose, looking over her back, 

To frighten us all with her loud ‘‘Quack, 
Quack, quack!’’ 

isa House, allso safeand so warm, 

When the winds they do blow and the clouds 
they do storm. 


isan Inkstand; of glass it is made. 

No, Baby, don’t touch it! You'll spill, I’m 
afraid. 

isa Jug, full of sirup so sweet, 

To be eaten with bread asaspecial goodtreat. 

isa Katydid. Yea, I see you. ; 

So tell me, Miss Katy, just what did you do? 

is a Ladder, for climbing up high. 

Now, Tommy, be careful! There he goes! 
Oh, my, my! 

is a Mountain range, all topped with snow, 

But with trees and green grasses all growing 
below. 

isa Nail, oh, so crooked and bent! 

Just look at itnow! Itisnot worth a cent! 


isan Owl, and upona high limb 
He hoots and he gcreeches his sad evening 
hymn. 
P isa Pine tree, so slender and green; 
Amiong all the trees she is really the queen. 
is a Quince; see how yellow and round! 
It is ripe, and has fallen down here on the 
ground. 
isa Rose, the queen of the flowers. 
It biooms in the sunshine and growsin the 
showers. 
S isa Swan, so snowy and white. ; 
She floats on the water from sunrise till night. 
isa Top, and our Tommy made it 
By whittling a stick and a spool to a fit. 
isan Um, like a vase Or acup; 
It has but one foot, yet how wellit stands up. 
isa Vase. Come, Molly and May, 
Let’s fill it with flowers. Come, hurry,away! 
is a Wagon, with wheels of bright red; 
His father just bought it for four-year-old 
Ned. 
is a Xyris flower, or Yellow Eye; 
Its three petals Shine like the sunin the sky. 
is a Yarrow plant, full of white bloom; 
Each blossom as flat as the floor of this room, 
is a Zebra, a queer striped beast, 
That lives in the lands far away in the East, 
is a sign; it isknown as plain ‘‘ And.”’ 
He would be very glad just to shake your 
small hand. 
Place a ‘‘c” and a period close to his breast, 
C. He’s “ And so forth,’’ “And so on," or else 
** And the rest.” 
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“How I Won 100 
to Puffed Rice” 


Some months ago we asked users of Puffed Rice to tell us 
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how best to win others. One woman answers this way: 


‘Invite in the children to Sunday suppers, and 
serve them Puffed Grains in milk. I did that this 
summer in my country home, and it won them all. 
I think I created 100 new users.”’ 


One breakfast of Puffed Rice with 
cream will win all the children who taste it. 
of Puffed Wheat in milk. 


That is a sure way. 








Or one supper 2 





Have One Puffed Grain Day 


So we now urge this, for the sake of all concerned: Get one 
package of one Puffed Grain. Serve it as a breakfast cereal, 
or mixed with the morning fruit. Salt some grains or douse 
with melted butter for the children after school. And at night 


serve in bowls of milk. 


Let your folks see these toasted whole-grain bubbles. 





Let them feel their fragile crispness. Let them taste their 


flavor—much like toasted nuts. You will find that you’ve 
established forever in your home a new kind of food and 


confection. And these tit-bits will reign at a thousand meals, 





to everyone’s delight. 








Puffed Wheat, 12c Jalil. 
Puffed Rice, 15c Wilf 


Except in Extreme West je ¢ : 





Bear in mind that Puffed Grains, though, are not mere 
cereal bonbons. They were invented by a great food expert— 
Prof. A. P. Anderson. 


solved before. 





And they have solved a problem never 3 





Every food cell is blasted by steam explosion. So every 


atom of the whole grain feeds. Every element is made com- 


pletely available. Ordinary cooking can't do that. It breaks 


up but part of the granules. 


revel in Puffed Grains. 


The Quaker Qals Ompany 








Sole Makers 
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Can 17,000 Dentists 
Be Wrong? 












You CanWeigh ) 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can be 
Strong, Vigorous 
—full of Lifeand 
Energy. 


When each vital organ is as strong as 
Nature intended, you can be free from 
Chronic Ailments. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Good Figure. 

You can increase or reduce your 
weight. 

I no longer need to say what “I can 
do,” but what “I HAVE DONE.” I 
have helped 70,000 of the most cultured, 
intelligent women of America to arise to 
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“A CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS”) 






GUARANTEE 
THIS BRUSH IS MADE OF 
THE BEST MATERIALS. 
IF DEFECTIVE WE WILL 
REPLACE (T 
FLORENCE MFG CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS 


ENTISTS, 17,000 of them, have written us of 
their own accord, and all endorsed the princi- 
ples embodied in the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 
These 17,000 dentists say the seven tooth-brush 
features we originated are scientifically correct. 
They back their judgment by recommending, to 
the people they serve, the twice-daily use of the 










No Drugs—No Medicines 


With One Idea: My pupils simply comply with Na- 
ture’s Laws. 





HE LONG TUFT CLEANS THE BACK TEETH 
AND INNER SURFACES OF ALL THE TEET 
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EG. \N US.PAT. OF F DRIES QUICKLY AND ANNAYS HAS ITS OWN PLACE 





I think I do not ex- 
aggerate when I say I 
have built up the 
vitality and strength 
of more women during 
the past eleven years 
than any ten physi- 
cians—the best physi- 
cians are my friends— 
their wives and daugh- 
ters are my pupils— 
the medical magazines 
advertise my work. 

I am at my desk 
from8 A. M.to5 P.M. 
personally supervising 
my work. When in 
Chicago come to. see 


To Make Money 
INCE I last talked to you in THz JOURNAL 
two interesting incidents have occurred 
which prove that, instead of a little candle, the 
Club has become a great big 1000-candle-power 
beacon! 

Incident No. 1: A pleasant-faced stranger 
walked into my office to make inquiries about 
joining The Girls’ Club. The question first on 
her lips was: “‘ Do you have to be very young?”’ 

“Well,” I answered, ‘“‘our oldest member 
is seventy-eight. She belongs to the Senior 
Chapter, and, besides many salary checks, has 
earned our gold-and-diamond Club pin—the 
Swastika—the dainty brass desk clock, and in 


Tooth Brush 


‘A Clean Tooth 
Never Decays” ES 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








SYMBOLS YOUR BRUSH HUNG ON 11S 


WARKED WITH ONE OF THESE IDENT 


We tell you this to make it easy to decide to buy a 


OCIA) 


s : uer 4 R me. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic the next time you buy a Tooth Brush. fact every gift of the Club.” re 

Don’t just ask for a ‘‘tooth brush’’—ask your “T am younger than ¢that/” the stranger in favor because re- ' 
jcal dealer for a ‘‘ Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush.’’ Always flashed, smiling. Then we talked over the a eee ana 


and permanent, and 
because they are scien- 
tific and appeal to 
common sense. Fully 


‘ne 


opportunities of the Club as they applied toa 
woman who was past the first blush of girlhood. 
She told me what had inspired her to call to 





sold in a yellow box. 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in adult’s, youth’s and 





























ae child’s sizes: rigid, flexible and De Luxe (colored transparent) see me on a flying visit through Philadelphia. one-third of my pupils 
Ze 5 handles. Special ae ghee Apes Ray plate be ge a In part it was reading in this column, month are sent to me by 
36 7 alae a chee liga agen age. aes by month, my open invitation to all girls and those who have fin- 
, oe ocally obtainable. Prices: adult’s size, 35 and - eres listers of weblion ee tak Gs ished my work 
ZS o 40 cents; youth’s and child’s size, 25c. A new women ambitious of Making money; Dut “vee blist 1 
Be Pro-phy-lac-tic for each one that proves de- part it was due to having met, while staying lave published a 
Ewa pny ae I ° ae . free booklet showing 
wee fective in any way. with a relative in a town located in central s & 
rz » Unk Gis : 43 how to stand and walk 
rs r wT New York State, one of our very interesting . : ie ese 
ws ii} : t : r : ; Are 3 ise correctly, and giving 
Ae | i ily Florence Mfg. Co. oh age girls who, in the haar gs of a dozen other information of vital interest to woman. You 
" ot 1er engross ing interest lad been earning * ; e wha ‘ , r wh: ave 
AT VODs teenies 110 Pine St. 1 Tot S S, e€ g can judge wh at I can do for you by what I have 
gEZ « Alii mh Girls’ Club money for years. done for others. ae 
2% a The tooth y a Florence, Mass. “So,” continued my new friend, “‘I have If you are perfectly well and “pd _ ag oes 
520 bru sh that really he ve Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic and thought over and over again, ‘If Miss O- el ba ce er here -0 4 aire Patan 
3 b cleans between Florence Keepclean Toilet Brushes can do this work, surely I can too!’ ”’ ert sapiens eu a 2 
‘3 


erely brushes; in this great movement for perfect hea!th, greater 





She has now returned to her | 10ome town in 


























— he SurfacesS“am culture, refinement and beauty in woman. Won’t 

ee a ; Pennsylvania, full of interest in her new under- you join us? E 

taking, and I feel sure that before this issue of Sit down and write to me NOW. Don’t wait— = 

THE JOURNAL is printed she will have earned you may forget it. I have had a wonderful experi- : 
her first Girls’ Club salary ence, and I should like to tell you about it. c 
‘ alary. F 
: lhe Paris QO LS | UT now for incident No. 2: Another caller SUSANNA COCROFT ; 
in my office, whom I had never seen before; Dept. 36, 624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago ( 
but nevertheless we met with the enthusiasm Rand, McNally & Co. have just published Miss = 
NUMBER OF of old friends, for she had scribbled her maiden Cocroft’s new book, “ Beauty a Duty.” For sale at =i 
name on the card. ‘“‘ Have you forgotten me? all booksellers. Beautifully bound. Price $2.00. = I 

= s a: + she asked. ‘‘ The girl in ——, Indiana, who five 4 








years ago earned $100 for the completion of her 


trousseau, and was—and is still—so grateful to 0 
you?” h 
‘““By no means have I forgotten you,” I « § 
answered. ‘‘I havetold many agirlabout you.” «, ” 
We had a half-hour’s earnest talk, not con- ‘ MAROON SPECIAL’ 
nected with any present personal need of hers W. 
for earning money, for she is now the wife of a ATER BOTTLE 
rich man; but she had driven down to my 
office from her apartments in the most fash- A " 
ionable hotel in Philadelphia ‘‘because,”’ she o 
Lasting 
Water 
Bottle 


said, ‘‘I appreciated so much your help at that 
Investment 





is now on sale throughout the United States 













A profusely illustrated number presenting the complete 
story of the Paris Openings, the successful creations of 
each couturier which taken collectively establish the 
Autumn and Winter mode. Vogue 


suggests 


that before you spend a penny on your new clothes, be- : 
fore you even plan your wardrobe, you consult its great \ 
Autumn and Winter Fashion Numbers. During the very 


time, and had made up my mind to embrace 
my first chance of meeting you. I think The 
Girls’ Club is a splendid thing for any girl who 
needs money, and have often advised other 
young girls to write to you as I did.” 





CONFESS that that second incident brought 


















































months when these numbers are appearing you will be a lump into my throat—and a real Thanks- 
spending hundreds of dollars for suits, gowns, hats, etc. — _ ni = petro Ss hi Aa it OSPITALS every- 
£: Sa >very Ss sg : 
J this 
° Day when you are Manager of such a Club as where prefer A 
$2 Invested in Vogue may save you $200 this, which cannot go about its business in the hong rag because : Bran i 
s x ple 2 st stands the strain oO meee 
The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive world without —— pleasure. I know, at € n ee a brans 
wat <a Lonte, hake, thet wise being ennclly whet all events, that the last Thursday in November daily hard use. It is built o 
gown: we 00 —. 2 ca ie oe "4 T is going to be Thanksgiving Day for the writers the toughest rubber coe = ‘ix 
you want, are the ones that cost more than you can allor of the following letters. I might have shown ones aygareete aaa ie Ap Peet 
° ° ° ‘ cer > ae realla , - > = Fen ac c 
Why take chances again this year when by simply send- V the second letter to my caller w ho feare d she was misshaping it. Don’t bother with 
ing in the coupon, and at your convenience paying $2—a not young enough to belong to The Girls’ Club! flimsy bottles —you never know K. 
: : y t 7 st. al- 
tiny fraction of the loss ona single ill- chosen hat oF gown * SPECIAL OFFER The money I have received so far has aided me Warm cold sheets cae ae this pangs Fachad for } | canoe 
res , > . ‘ . 4 . — oF é ' . 
you can insure the correctness of your whole wardrobe ? : i 3 gre e- I api it paid for — _ part for coal, Seth a any emergency. Equipped with 
d h k l Send in the Coupon below with as a a se -supporting girl anc support my Whitall Tatum unlosable stopper. Guaranteed 
Vogue i isa beautifully illustrate magazine ; ; the ac now!- $2.00 and we will send you with mother as well. A Busy MARYLAND GIRL. Water Bottle first two years. Sold by druggists. will be 
edged authority on what is worn by well-dressed American our compliments a copy of the Dear Girls’ Club: Your ealary check came to- 2-quart size, $2.00—west ay 
women. Here are your twelve numbers (and one extra): Autumn Millinery Numbershowing day. I cannot tell you how thankful I am to get of Mississippi River, $2.25. suede 
“1h Wa ee del h it. I am past the age when my fund of $137, Send for booklet on care of 
Autumn Millinery Number & Sept. iS the best one hundred model hats earned by working for The Girls’ Club, means water bottles. Lars 
The best one hundred model hats Paris that Paris has produced for the trips, nice things to wear, or any of the things WHITALL TATUM COMPANY —sho 
has produced for the Autumn of 1915 f 1915—maki ie a young girl loves and ought to have. To me it he - 
D Autumn o making thir- means to help pay off the mortgage on my home; New York and Philadelphia THE K' 
The Pari s Openings Oct.1 Christmas Number ec. 15 ' ' 1e vase thd a Pyke athe, atte: ’ 
he Goma te story of the More gifts and practical teen numbers instead of twelve. therefore I thoroughly apprec iate it. 
Pi iris Openings—the suc ideas for holiday entertaining Or, if more convenient send cou A MEMBER FROM KENTUCKY. 
ssful creations of each yin erie Number Jan 4 ’ , ’ - ? ; 
couturie r hei ‘, - - _ ag oy personal use pon without money and your af No wonder that these autumn months show 
CCUVELY CStADNS The MOUS and for the household pac . ? a great stir of activity in the Club! Christmas 
subscription will then start Bree 7 istma 
Autumn Patterns Oct. 15 Motor and Southern Jan. 15 ‘ F » Onan of itself isn’t far distant. In every day’s mail I ot -r roo edar est 
sporkine plans - Ree neil The new fashions in motor with the Paris penings ¢ re.) CY find a letter like this brief me: age received $100 DOWN 
ire inter wardrobe— the cars and the new wardrobe : 7 > a | A Pas 5 S5ag vy 
newest models adapted to for the Southern season Number and continue Pe ofS | from a Tennessee member: = : 
pattern form 
" Forecast of Spring Fashions Feb.1 throughout the next ar %. O'S ies Milas 8 ae otk ak pe 
Winter Fashions Nov. 1 Zarliest authentic news of eleven numbers 7 Ors @ 1 I like tt pethe k : : ou Pp Ss, 
Showingthe mode inits Win Spring styles. Fully illus- ’ af Aw ag — like the work so well that I am going to 
ter culmination—charming trated twelve numbers Ps © > os yegin again. I was real proud of my Mammy 
models smart couturiers gpring Millinery Feb. 15 = all cio picture, by Taylor, and hope I shall get something 
evolve for their private Hats, bonnets, and toques in all, rd > PN ro 3 else in October. 
clientele from the famous milliners of Pd RY Mss & iF a ey s 
Vanity Number Nov. 15 Paria PES 3s & ey aS All the ‘“‘drop-outs” will ‘‘get something 
Those graceful little touches pring Patterns Mar. 1 af s* BR os A clse”’ from the Club’s storehouse of money and as 
that en eneaenast wosnen Working models for your ? “ ES - is gifts as soon as they begin working for it. So 3 7 7 
poy Rig pint laa ae and Summer wesd- 22 eee oe va ‘© will the “‘drop-ins”’! Girl reader, young or y~ Small monthly payments 
< se - robe Pe) . : a p ‘ 
Christmas Gifts Dec.1 Paris Spring Openings Mar. 15 of at Ry ‘Ds rds otherwise, have you ever “dropped i in” at my if you keep it. Many other styles, all at factory prices. . 
Vogue’s solution of the The Spring exhibitions of ¢ wr PF Se > Cs office, through the effective medium of a letter? BURROWES “— ] ° |” Ch @ Size 
Christmas gift problem. A the leading couturiers of ¢ Sat a = e Y ill al find 66 h 1 oionia est 45x21x22 
t he. ? < RS < ou will always find me “‘at home”’! 
new idea Paris } RC “$ Py Ditty ~~ for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs, 
c or» “> & oe » . ba i eos eathers, clothing, blankets and all fabrics from moths, mice, dust 
“Nine out of ten women copy what the tenth does; LL “eF a $e ny T a soar tne or Tux Gms Crus and dampness, and will last for generations. An heirloom. A su- 
the tenth is a reader of VOGUE” ? sr s & of 5 oo Ds: HE LADIES OME Jou RNAL, PHILADELPHIA ri pine ee ee ee ree ante. 
? OS SS s a & ess Ss Vs rite for catalo, 
? —— oA = ye SO S THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 555 South Street, Portland, Me. 
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Size 
45x21x22 
Protects furs, 
hs, mice, dust 
irloom. A su- 
uisitely made. 
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Portland, Me. 
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This oignature 


on every box of tooth pow- 
der or tube of dental cream 
that you buy — 


KR Lyo, OLS. 


Let it be your guide to the 
standard dentifrice endorsed 
most highly by the dental 
profession. You can depend 
on the high quality of either 


Or.byon’s 


PERFECT 


| Tooth Powder | 
Dental Cream 


Whether your preference is for 
the one form or the other—the Dr. 
Lyon's stand- 
ard is equally 
your safeguard 
—known and 
trusted the 
world over for 
half a century. 
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Send 2c stamp to- 
day for dainty trial 
box of Dr. Lyon’s 
Perfect Tooth 
Powder or Dental 
Cream. I. W. Lyon 
& Sons, Inc., 526 
fg vate ‘Street, 


New York. 
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/ a ene 
| ‘Offers This Laxative 
Bran is a natural laxative—the husk of wheat. But 
brans vary. Here is an 
Improved Bran 
It is steam-cooked to make it more palatable than 
the ordinary product. 


Kellogg’s Bran 


(COOKED) 


will be welcomed by you as a food-laxative that your 
family will enjoy. 
Needs no pre} paration. Serve from package withcreamand 
sugar, or mix with other cereals —a de lightful dish of health. 
Large Package, 25c, Parcel Post Prepaid 


should your grocer be unable to supply you, address 
c41 


Dept. X4 
THE KELLOGG FOOD COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Dealers, Write! 








ie Quality at pees Price 
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Corn Muffins to Serve With Fish 


THE ECONOMICAL 
CORN MEAL 
By Margaret B. Foulks 





Golden-Brown Corn Pones 


“T°HE corn breads, corn muffins and corn 
griddlecakes made and served in the 
Southern states take a very important place in 
the daily diet of every class of people. From 
the plain water corn bread, used hot with 
butter and served with such vegetables as cab- 
bage, greens, etc., to the more elaborate 
steamed breads served cold in place of yeast 
bread, they are delicious, well flavored and 
nutritious. The meal used is always white and 
of the best grade; the yellow meal is’ never 
considered as a bread-making material, and is 
seldom found in the markets. The amount of 
sugar, salt, eggs, etc., is so perfectly propor- 
tioned that the flavor of the corn is emphasized. 
The spoon bread is served as a luncheon or 
breakfast bread, and is usually spoken of as 
Virginia spoon bread, it having originated in 
that state. The plain water bread or corn hoe- 
cake, corn pones, ‘sticks and cracklin bread are 
served with vegetables at luncheon or dinner; 
the steamed breads are used cold for sand- 
wiches, or take the place of yeast breads at any 
meal; the breakfast muffins are served at break- 
fast or luncheon. The muffins made with less 
eggs and no sugar are served hot with fish. 


VIRGINIA SPOON BREAD. Beat six eggs until 
very light; add three cupfuls of sweet milk 
and one cupful of buttermilk; stir into this 
half a cupful of boiled grits, and one cupful of 
white corn meal, sifted, with one teaspoonful 
of salt, two tez aspoonfuls of sugar and half a 
teaspoonful of soda. Heat three t tablespoon- 
fuls of butter in a baking dish until smoking 
hot, turn in the batter, 
and bake in a moder. 
ately hot oven until 
cooked through. This 
bread is about the con- 
sistency of asoufflé and 
is served from the bak- 
ing dish with a spoon. 










Corn STICKS. 
Beat one egg very 
light; add two 
cupfuls of butter- 
milk and one cup- 
ful of sweet milk; 


Steamed Corn Bread 
for Sandwiches 





Corn Sticks for Luncheon 


into this sift two cupfuls and a half of white 
corn meal, one teaspoonful of baking powder 
and one teaspoonful each of sodaand salt. Pour 
into bread-stick irons, greased and smoking hot, 
and bake in a quick oven until brown all over. 
Corn BREAKFAST Murrfins. To the yolks 
of three eggs beaten very light add two cup- 
fuls of buttermilk; sift into this one cupful 
and a half of white corn meal, half a cupful of 
flour, soda, salt and baking powder (one tea- 
spoonful of each), and two teaspoonfuls of 
sugar. Then stir in two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter. Pour into greased and smoking- 
hot muffin rings, and bake in a quick oven. 


SMALL CoRN MUFFINS FOR SERVING WITH 
Fisu. Sift two cupfuls of white corn meal with 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder and one 
teaspoonful of salt. Rub into this one table- 
spoonful of butter or lard. When smooth, add 
gradually two cupfuls of sweet milk and one 
beaten egg. Bake in tiny iron rings, well but- 
tered and smoking hot. 

CRACKLIN BreAp. Sift three cupfuls of 
white corn meal with one teaspoonful of salt and 
half a teaspoontul of soda. Stir into this one 
cupful of buttermilk and one cupful of broken 
cracklins, made from rendering pork fat. 
Shape into a long oval loaf, place on a griddle, 
and bake until done through and brown. 
Break into pieces as served. Do not cut it. 


Corn Pones. Sift together one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, half a teaspoonful of soda and two 
cupfuls of white corn meal. Mix into this two 
level tablespoonfuls of lard, and, when smooth, 
stir in one cupful of buttermilk and half a cup- 
ful of water. Wet the hands in cold water and 
shape the mixture into small pones. Bake 
until done through and a golden brown. 


STEAMED CoRN BREAD. Stir together one 
egg, one cupful of buttermilk and half a cup- 
ful of molasses. Into this sift one cupful and a 
half of white corn meal, half a cupful of flour, 
one teaspoonful of soda and one teaspoonful of 
salt. Pour the mixture into a well-buttered 
mold, and steam for two hours. Let it get 
thoroughly cold before slicing. 


Corn HoecAKE. Over two cupfuls of white 
corn meal pour half a cupful of boiling water. 
When about cool add half a cupful of cold 
water and half a teaspoonful of salt. Cook, in 
smoking-hot fat, on a griddle until one side is 
brown, then turn and brown the other side. 
Butter and stack, and serve hot and broken. 
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i at FOR IMMEDIATE USE wit nein” 
PACKEOG im MAINE.! 


bi GRAY 2 
ANHAM & MORE iL 


In our sanitary kitchens on Portland Harbor, we prepare and 
cook—then seal the freshly caught codfish or haddock, by im- 
proved methods which bring the fish to you without the loss 
of a particle of their ocean freshness, flavor or delicacy. So 
firm, nice and white is the meat of these fish, that we call them 
“Fish Flakes.” A sea-food of the finest quality which you may 
enjoy in its full perfection, no matter how far from the ocean 
you live. Extreme care is constantly exercised to insure and 


maintain the flavor and quality of 


Burnham & Mortill 
Fish Flakes 


10c — sizes —15c 
(Except in Far West) 


A real New England quality-delicacy, that shows how delicious fresh codfish 
really is. The deep-sea cod have a meatiness and flavor that other fish lack. 
These are the kinds of fish that are brought direct from the fishing grounds to 
our kitchens, where they are at once prepared for the table. Only the choicest 
parts are used. Skin and bones are removed —the firm, white, tender meat 
perfectly cooked —then sealed in parchment lined tins —the whole cooking 
process completed without touching the fish by hands. Every ounce — every 
tin of B & M Fish Flakes is white, solid fish—no bones, no waste, no preserv- 
ative—guaranteed to reach you pure and sweet—fresh and tender—ready to use 
without picking, soaking or boiling—and as tasty as the hour the fish were caught. 


B & M Fish Flakes are sold at an economical price. A dainty delicacy, cost- 
ing less than most necessities. A ten-cent tin contains enough for four people. 
Try one tin and you will use many, because of the quality of the fish and the 
ease with which you may quickly prepare delicious Creamed Fish, Codfish 
Balls, Fish Chowder, Fish Hash and other dainty and appetizing dishes. 


Just try for Breakfast to-morrow— 


CREAMED FISH with a Baked Potato 


A delicious, wholesome meal that starts 
you and the day “Just Right.” 


When you want the finest fish—order B & M Fish Flakes from your 


grocer and make sure of a product of the highest quality, at little 


cost, no waste, and slight, if any, labor. 


anywhere east ef the Missouri River. 


A Delicious Sea-Food 
of the Finest Quality 


Do you know the delicious taste and delicate flavor of fresh, 
healthy codfish? You are familiar, perhaps, with dried or salted 
cod, but have you ever tasted codfish a few hours out of the sea? 


Introductory Offer 
If you cannot get Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes from your grocer, mail us 
one dollar, and we will send you ten of the 10c tins, express prepaid, 


Our new booklet “Good Eating’’ free for the asking 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
1 WATER STREET 
PORTLAND, ME. 
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The Ladies 


’ Home Journal for November, 1915 
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HEN you do your ne 


crocheting—do it with Woolco, the ‘‘Incompar- 
Here is gua/ity cotton, the kind gener- 

to 25 cents— beautiful lasting \ustre, 
smooth-working and non-shrinkable. 


cotton. 
sold at 15 


able” 


ally 


Woolco 


costs only 10 cents for a /arge ball—because it is sold exclusively in 
the Woolworth 5 and 10 cent stores, 758 of them in all. 
benefit of our exceptional buying and selling facilities. 


If not near a Woolworth Store, send your order for Woolco, at price quoted, plus 
postage, to the F. W. Woolworth Co., 490 Washington St., 


Woolco Cordonnet (Article No. 1151) 
10 cents per ball. 
viz.= 3,5, 10,55, 
White and Ecru. 


Woolco White Embroidery Floss 
(Article No. 5141) 
3 for 5 cents. Sizes: A, B, C, 
Postage, 2 cents for 3 skeins. 


All size numbers, 
20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70. 
Postage, 3 centsa ball. 


Skeins, 
D, E, F. 





67%  Woolco Flossiana (Article No. 1141-2) 
mere TW 
( | 100-yard balls, white, 10 cents; 33-yard 
\S wovanes 2/) balls, colors, 5 cents. Postage, 2 cents 
sr a ball. 


‘These weights and prices appl 


F.W. WOOLWORTH CO. 


WO OLWORTH 
CENT 








CO. 
STORE 


xt piece of embroidery — or 


Cotton 


You get the 


Boston. Color list free. 


$e, 
IEE TOSS 


Woolco Pearl Cotton (Article No. 1116) 


l-ounce ball, 10 cents, Size numbers: 
3, 5, 8, 12 in white; sizes 3 and 5 in 
colors. Postage, 3 cents a ball. 


Woolco Broder Cotton 
(Article No. 199-B) 


Skeins, 4 for 5 cents. White and colors. 
Postage, 2 cents for 4 skeins. 


Woolco NET (Crochet Twist) 
(Article No. 131) 


1'-ounce ball, 10 cents. White, Ecru, 
Arabian, Cream. Postage, 2 cents a ball. 




















y to United States stores only. 

























































| A No-Cost Demonstration - 


| for the Asking 


Learn the economical 


of using the labor-saving electricity 
that flows past your home. 

NOW—without price or obli- 
rantz Premier 
Electric Cleaner sent to y 


Save the Frantz Way 


Today 
gation, ask to have a F 











Frantz Way 





our home. 





Prove for yourself how the Frantz 
‘‘special”’ 


Premier saves cost of 
cleanings — saves 
rugs— saves your hands, 
eyes, your time, your e 
Weighs only 9 pounds. 
operates it. 


cleans, b 
upholstery, 


See how it 
pets, rugs, 














9A.M. . 

and the = of - oe 
Day’s Work ae = 
Done Address 


furniture 


One hand 


Soon pays for itself. 


> Premier 
rants Electric Cleaner 


. ‘everything i in the house that can be cleaned. T ] 


Now in 100,000 Homes 


Already in over 100,000 homes. Made by the 


World's largest makers of electric cleaners Simply if desired 
sign and mail the coupon. No obligation to buy. 


The Frantz Premier Company 
1115 Power Avenue 
The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., 


abe sare DE A ES OE Ee ee eee ee eT eee a ee 
The Frantz Premier Company, 
Send me, for a no-cost demonstration, a Frantz Premier Electric 


Cleaner. 
it at your disposal after the demonstration has been made. 


and 
your 
nergy. 





$25 


$27.50 west of 
ockties. 
$32inCanada. 
All extra at- 
tachments for 
special pur 
poses, $7 
com plete 


rightens and renews Car- 
draperies, radiators — 








Payment 
arranged on 
easy terms 











Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


1115 Power Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


I promise to handle it with ordinary care, and to hold 






















THE WIVES’ LEAGUE 


A Circle of 
Married Money-Makers 


Answering the Question: 
How Can Home Women Make Money? 


Leo the poet Hood wrote: 

Nowarmth, no pleasantness nor helpful ease, 

No comfortable feel in any member, 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no buds, no trees, 
No-vember ! 

he could have capped the climax of gloominess 
in his word picture by adding just two more 
words: ‘‘No Money!” 

Whether November is the dreariest or the 
brightest month in the year depends, I think, 
far less on the aspect of nature than on the 
condition of one’s pocketbook. With Thanks- 
giving turkeys to buy, children’s school ward- 
robes to be kept up to the mark, one’s own 
furs or warm topcoat yet to be purchased, and 
the expenses of Christmas to be provided for, 
November is a formidable month to face if one 
has no snug little fund in bank, or no prospect 
of earning more money in coming weeks. 

But to most of the busy housewives whom our 
League work is keeping a little busier and a 
good deal richer, the coming and passing of this 
opportunity-laden month will mean: More 
money than each one hitherto earned, even 
through the League; acozier hearth; a brighter 
outlook for Christmas; and a personal remem- 
brance in the form of a beautiful neck pendant, 
wrought in solid gold, with a pure white 
diamond in the center, showing the Swastika 
circled with a wedding ring! 


How to Win the Pendant 


pe request, Iam showing, in reduced size 
(two-thirds of its correct proportions), a 
picture of this already famous emblem of mem- 
bership in The Wives’ League; but I will add 

that there is only 
f % one way really to 
t 





see the Swastika 
pendant, and 
that is to possess 
it. Any League 
member who has 
ordinary energy 
and a few free 
hours a week to 
spare can earn it 
within a month, 
although three 
months is the 
liberal allowance 
of time granted 
to her; and any 
married woman 
who is not a 
member of the 
League may readily become one, by the easy 
process of writing to me for a membership card! 
There is no use in writing to ask me the price 
of the Swastika pendant, as some correspond- 
ents have done, for it cannot be purchased; it 
is just a dainty and elegant gift (entirely in ad- 
dition to the money earned) which is presented 
to each member whose work reaches a stated 
standard of acceptability. Now, cannot you, 
in this November, reach that standard just as 
easily as did those who wrote these letters? 








The Swastika Pendant 


My dear Secretary: I received my pendant some 
days ago. Words cannot express my appreciation 
of it. My husband thinks it is beautiful, and so 
does everyone else who sees it. I think the mem- 
ber who said, ‘‘If it were printed in gold and dia- 
mond dust it could not equal the real beauty of the 
pin,’ spoke the truth. Ever so many thanks. 
AN OREGON FARMER'S WIFE. 


My dear Secretary: My emblem of The Wives’ 
League reached me yesterday, and if you were as 
pleased in sending it as I was in receiving it I 
know you were mighty pleased—and proud! It 
surely isa beauty. Of course, you know, I thought 
it would be nice, but really I was surprised and 
delighted at its unusual beauty. 

Iam a member of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
and yesterday afternoon we had a meeting. I was 
certainly glad to show it to the ladies s, and they 
rejoiced at my success in getting it. 

I do love to make money! If I didn’t love home 
duties so well, have such a good, kind husband, 
and the dearest little boy in the world, I know I'd 
be a business woman. I had a business for three 
years before I was married. It took hustling, and 
that’s what I like. I hustle with my housework. 
The opportunity presented by The Wives’ League 
is surely the best I ever heard of for those who 
have home ties to make a little extra money. 

A Missourrt MEMBER. 


T IS wonderful what a little “‘hustling”’ of 

one’s daily work will accomplish, in the way 
of making even the busiest day longer by an 
extra hour or two; and it is equally wonderful 
what a little ‘“‘hustling”’ for The Wives’ League 
in that extra hour will do for the member’s 
pocketbook! So far from teaching housekeep- 
ers to neglect their homes, membership in the 
League has taught many of them, even those 
who were already capable and systematic, new 
habits of domestic efficiency, once they realized 
that the time they gained possessed a dollars- 
and-cents value. 


write, requesting particulars, to the 
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If you belong to the League 
you know this; if you do not, then consider this 
your special invitation and opportunity to 
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Straight in 
ucator 


Shoes 









Leave then 


Nature Made Them 


ATURE never intended your child’s delicate 
foot bones to be bent and twisted in narrow 
fancy shoes; never intended the corns, bun- 
ions, ingrowing nails, fallen arches, etc., which 
come from those bent bones. 

Save your child all those future tortures. 
Natural roomy Educator Shoes are made in 
the shape of normal natural feet —hence 
never bend bones or cause foot agonies. For 
men, women and children, $1.35 up to $5.50. 

But don’t buy a shoe that has not 
EDUCATOR on the sole, for it is not the gen- 
uine orthopaedically correct Educator shape 
which ‘ ‘lets the feet grow as they should.”’ 

Does your shoe man keep Educators? If 
not, write for address of dealer near you who 
does. We will also mail you an unusual book, 
“Bent Bones Make Frentic Feet’’; advice of 
eminent foot experts on How to Have Healthy, 
Straight-Boned Feet, etc., Free. Send today. 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 
135 High St., Boston. 












Don’t miss seeing 
the Educator Ex- 
hibit at the San 
Francisco Fair 


Educator 
for Boys | 


an 
Little Men 
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By Sarah Procter 


Brightening and polishing silver 
and plated ware is looked upon by 
some people as a harmful operation 
on the silverware. But most women have 
come to know that the ove thing which can 
be used safely is Electro-Silicon. For 50 
years it has been used, and never has it been 
known to harm even the finest, most delicate 
surface. It contains no grit, no ammonia, 
no acid of any kind whatever. 

You can now secure Electro-Silicon in powder or cream form 
at 10c., or a Special Big 12 oz. lithographed tin package at 
25c., which gives you 50% more for your money than can be 
bought in the ordinary 8 oz. glass jars. Sold by nearly 
every grocer, druggist, and department store, or we will 
mail direct on receipt of price. Sample of both powder 
and cream for 2c. stamp. 


ELECTRO SILICON CO. 
28 Cliff Street New York 
























“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


and removes all bodily odors from 
whatever cause. 
Does not injure skin or clothing. 


25c at nine out of ten drug- and department-stores. 


““MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


Easily applied. 
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| Every Room § 


WIZARD Polish is the 


advance agent of spick- 
and-span housekeeping. Puts dirt 
to rout—drives dullness out. 


A wonder-worker on fur- 
niture. Brightens and gives last- 
ing beauty to everything it touches, 


WIZARD 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


is applied in a jiffy—pro- 
duces an exquisite, hard, dry lus- 
ter. Gives rich piano -like finish to 
cutos. All sizes—25c to $2.50. Sam- 
ple bottle Free on request. 


WIZARD MOP 


marks a new and better era in 
housekeeping. Satisfied users every- 
where are praising WIZ S. 
Styles—50c, 75c, $1, $1.25. 
WIZARD products sold 
and fully guaranteed 
by all dealers. 


Wizard Products Co., Inc. 
1475 W. 37th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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fs J Two-piece 
a Tatting Shuttle 


Every one who tats “‘ would just give anything”’ 
for a shuttle that’s easy to wind—and here it is! 
Made in two pieces that telescope; to wind 
thread, pull sides apart and 


wind as easily as ona common spool 


Then put together again; the two pieces hold 
fast and firmly, forming a perfect shuttle. The 
oval centerpiece keeps the points always exactly 
opposite; cannot get out of fix. “Friction grip”’ 
makes it easy to hold. 


The “Bob-o-link” is of substantial weight; 
much stronger and far more durable than the 
ordinary tatting shuttle. Two sizes: 214 and 
214 inches—$1.00 and $1.25 in sterling silver. 
Made with, or without, projecting point; and in 
plain pattern or with Grecian border design. Also 
made in 10 k. and 14 k. solid gold—$10 to $18. 


Get this easy-to-wind tatting shuttle now. It will 
make yourtatting all pleasure by doing away with 
the tedious task of winding a one-piece shuttle, 
The “Bob-o-link’’ Two-piece Tatting 
Shuttle is sold by leading jewelers 
throughout the country. If yours 
hasn’t it, write us and we'll see that 
you are supplied. 





Manufacturing Jewelers 








How to 
Dry Clean 
Fine Waists 
and Laces 


Wash the article in a_mixture of Putnam Dry- 
Cleaner and gasoline. Rinse in gasoline to which 
handful of flour has been added if article is white; 
rinse again in clear gasoline and when dry, dust 
out flour. 

Clean your gloves, furs, silks, dress goods, Woolens, 
curtains, etc., with Putnam Dry-Cleaner, The easy, 
simple, inexpensive and effective way. It won't 
harm the most delicate fabrics 

Your Druggist sells Putnam Dry-Cleaner—25c and 
50c bottles. If he can’t supply you, write us—we 
will send bottle, postpaid, for 25c. 


Don't accept substitutes —demand the genuine. 
FREE booklet —**The Secret of Dry Clean- 
ing’’—also blotters, calendar or fan, 


Monroe Drug Co., Dept. E, Quincy, Ill. 








Eisenstadt Manufacturing Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 














THE BABY IN A 
MARKET BASKET 


By E-dna Howell Hindle 


IRCUMSTANCES made it necessary for 
me to journey some two hundred miles 
with my baby, who was five and a half weeks 
old, and the trip was sosatisfactorily made that 
I think other mothers may like to know how I 
managed. 

A very large splint market basket was pur- 
chased for fifty cents. If you wish to line the 
basket use cotton batting and tan linen. First 
line the sides with two thicknesses of cotton 
batting tacked to the basket.and covered with 
tan linen. Turn in the edges of the linen and 
fasten neatly at the top and bottom of the 
basket, allowing ample material in each corner, 
and join the ends of the linen at one of the 
corners. 

For the bottom of the basket make a pad of 
cotton batting thick enough for the baby to 
rest comfortably upon, and cover this pad with 
the linen. Be sure that the pad exactly fits the 
basket so that it will remain in place. It is 
better for it to be unattached, as it may then 
be taken out and shaken to keep it fresh and 
prevent its becoming lumpy. 

Ora pillow which is not too soft may be used 
instead of a pad, a slip of tan linen being made 
for it. In the corners of the basket pockets 
may be made for carrying the bottle and any 
other articles. 

I had intended to paint and line the basket, 
but had not the time todo so. The handle was 
sawed off close to the edge, and a very strong 
strap, once on a suitcase, was put around the 
basket between the splints, to keep it from 
slipping, and run across the top of the basket 
and buckled. This served asa handle and was 
easily unfastened when the baby was put in 
or taken out. 

A folded steamer rug, a folded small sheet, 
a rubber cloth and a cloth over all made the 
basket ready for the baby. 


TAXICAB took usto the station, the baby 

in the basket resting on my lap. He was 
contented and comfortable and looked very 
attractive in his basket. The driver said he 
charged twenty-five cents for bundles, but he 
wouldn’t charge for the baby and his basket. 
The station matron was horrified at our carry- 
ing a baby ina basket, and hauled him out. He 
did not look so comfortable in her arms as he 
did in his basket. 

While we waited on the platform for our 
train a number of people looked at the baby 
in the basket and smiled. One large woman, 
fairly laden with diamonds, told me that she 
thought it was a fine idea. 

We took the last seat in the car and put the 
baby and the basket on the seat just ahead. 
The conductor did not ask for extra fare. The 
trainman, a boyish-looking fellow, came in just 
after the train had started. We had laid a 
double thickness of green mosquito netting 
over the basket as a protection against cinders, 
and so the baby was not visible. 

The trainman saw the basket, and his pleas- 
ant face grew thoughtful. Then a puzzled 
expression appeared as he stood seriously 
contemplating that large splint receptacle. 
The baby happened to grow active just then 
and thrust up a tiny fist in such a way as to 
disarrange the netting on oneside and show his 
little hand. The thoughtful look on the train- 
man’s face changed to an amused smile. Then 
he leaned toward us and said: ‘‘I thought it 
was a dog.” 

For four hours we sped along, the baby 
being disturbed only to nurse; otherwise he 
lay quiet, either aw ake or asleep. 


HEN we left the car at New York the 

baby and basket were put on a passing 
truck of baggage and rode in state along the 
great platform, while I walked alongside to 
see that no accident happened. 

A wait of nearly five hours was necessary at 
this point, and the basket, the baby and I 
went into the ladies’ waiting-room. Mothers 
and children looked at us and smiled, but the 
baby was untouched except when absolutely 
necessary. 

Many trains came in while] waited andI saw 
parents rushing by with cross and tired babies 
hanging over their arms, the mothers and 
fathers having a worn-out look, and the babies’ 
clothes, once fresh and dainty, were now quite 
the opposite. My little one’s dress was only 
slightly mussed, and each of us was quite fresh, 
both in spirit and appearance. 

Several mothers asked me W hat I did if the 
baby cried. ‘“‘Let him cry,” was my answer, 
which seemed to shock them; and they trudged 
off with whining children over their shoulders 
or tugging at their hands. 

My child was comfortable and his needs 
were regularly attended to; hence he did not 
cry except for exercise, and such cries were 
hearty and not continual whimperings. He 
cried but once on this trip—just before leaving 
the waiting-room. 

Three hours more on the train brought us to 
our destination. When the lamps in the car 
were lighted a paper, laid over one end of the 
basket, protected the baby’s eyes. 

At the station our relatives awaited us. Not 
seeing any one get off who was carrying a baby 
they had about decided we had not come, when 
we appeared on the scene with our precious 
market basket. A few minutes more and we 
were at grandmother’s house. She was not only 
amazed but also, delighted to see the baby so 
calm, happy and apparently none the worse for 
his trip 

The’ little fellow slept as well as usual that 
night, and we were delighted with our success- 
ful method of carrying him. To be sure some 
people laughed, but we cared nothing about 
that; the market basket had served its purpose 
far better than we had hoped. 
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Why are there so many 


COLGATE'S 
TOILET SOMPS 


Because no ove soap can be best for all soap 
uses—for the guest room, the bath, the 
nursery —for the many individual prefer- 
ences in perfume—for the varied price- 
requirements of ten million homes. 


Whatever your preferences or your require- 
ments you will find them satisfied in the 
wide Colgate assortment at your dealer’s. 


A few favorites are shown here—from more than half a 
hundred toilet soaps bearing the name Colgate. 


Cashmere Bouquet 


—preferred in your Grandmother’stime, 
as it is now, for its delicate, refined per- 
fume and its luxurious washing qualities. 





Coleo Soap 
—a pure vegetable oil soap—unsur- \¥gssusuue 
passed for the nursery. Made from [gaye "stunts 
cocoanut, olive and palm oils exclusively. 





Transparent 


_ Glycerine 
—for those who prefer a glyc- 
erine soap made by the old 
English process. 





Pine Tar 


—a favorite shampoo soap— 
scented with the fragrance of the 
true pine woods. 


‘ “Soieare i: COMPAR 
PINE TAR SO 





Big Bath 


—a bath soap of handy shape. 
The refreshing, plentiful lather 
and the generous size both com- 
mend it. 





A Soap for every purpose at a price for every purse 


A trial size of Cashmere Bouquet sent on receipt of 4c in stamps 


COLGATE & CO. 


199 FULTON ST. 
YORK 























































Refinement 


a well-dresse 


eyes single her out. 


for quality. 

Why not see them at your 
local Printzess Store? 
Write us and we'll mail you 


brintzess Styles —a booklet il- 
lustrating six modish models. 


The Printz-Biederman Co. 
1211 West 6th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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HE was but one of 


assemblage and yet 
there was something 
about her that made your 


You wondered why. You finally 
concluded that her clothes pos- 
sessed that subtle quality, refine- 
ment-—which so many women 
strive for but so few really attain. 
Yet it is only a matter of discrim- 
inating shopping, because 
Printzess Suits and Coats have 
been happily successful in confer- 
ring on their wearers this sought- 
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FOOT COMFORT GUARANTEED 
In Simon’s EZ WEAR Shoes 


For Men, Women, Children 
Soft, Stylish, Flexible model. Unlined, new live 
rubber heels. Need no breaking in. Feel like an 
old <i the —— A put ao ; * 
atalog of over 500 comfortable 
It $ Free Seveat seston and self-measure- 
™ ment blanks. Write today. 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 1915 











THE LITTLE MOTHER 


By Countess Barcynska 


$1.00 Net A tribute to motherhood which 
At Any every mother and mother’s 
Bookstore son should read. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., N.Y. 








The A. M. Simon Shoe, 1589 Broadway, Brooklyn,N.Y. 
Package of Cake 


Flour and Book FREE 


We will send you enough 
Swans Down Cake Flour for 
one fair sized cake, and book 
**Cake Secrets,’’ containing 
many cake recipes and cake 
baking secrets, simply for 
)ur grocer’s name. 



















For Home Cake Baking 
You can make Lighter, Finer, Whiter 
cakes and puddings. Keeping quali- 
ties just as good in Julyas December. 
Endorsed and used for 18 years by 
best cooking teachers. Sold by lead- 
ing grocers inclean,sanitary wax paper 
covered packages. If youcannot getit. 
write us, sending name of your grocer. 
IGLEHEART BROS. . 
Dept. H. Evansville, Ind., U.8. A. 

















Makes 
Manicuring 
Easy 








UTEX instantly smooths away rough, ragged 
cuticle without bothersome cutting and 
leaves a perfect outline to the nail. Makes a 
surprising difference in even neglected nails. 
Absolutely harmless. 25c. and 50c. at all 
drug and department stores. 

Send 25c. for full size bottle and 

set of beautiful Poster Stamps. 
NORTHAM WARREN CORPORATION 
7 West Broadway New York City 





























THE CLUB-WOMAN’S 
GUIDE 


All Business is Transacted 
in the Form of Motions 


By Carolyn A. Underhill 


N EVERY club, whatever its purpose or 

object, all business transacted or proposi- 
tions considered must come before it in the 
form of motions. For instance, if a member of 
the club wishes the society to invite a certain 
speaker to lecture on educational matters she 
thus brings the proposition before the meeting: 
““Madam President, I move that Professor 
Eldridge be invited to speak before our club 
next Wednesday.” 

This motion, introducing new business, is 
known as the ‘“‘principal’’ or ‘‘main motion.”’ 
When it has been seconded and stated by the 
chair, it becomes the main ‘‘question”’ before 
the club and is said to be ‘‘pending,”’ as it is 
awaiting the decision of the assembly. If the 
club should immediately vote either affirma- 
tively or negatively, no other motions would be 
necessary. 

But, during the course of the discussion, it 
often becomes apparent that it would be more 
expedient to amend the proposition, or refer 
it to a committee for more careful attention, 
or postpone the discussion to some more appro- 
priate time. To meet any of these contin- 
gencies or others of like nature, the ‘‘ subsidiary 
motions” are used. As they directly concern 
the ‘‘main question’? and must be decided 
before the main question itself can be disposed 
of, they naturally take precedence of it. 


i bee question of precedence is perplexing to 

a beginner. But when the relation of the 
various motions to the main question is cor- 
rectly understood, their order of precedence is 
found to be logical and reasonable. 

Suppose that certain members of the club 
-know Professor Eldridge to be an inefficient 
man, and that this fact is proved to the satis- 
faction of the member making the motion and 
she therefore wishes to withd: aw it; or suppose 
some member has received a letter from the 
professor, stating that he is leaving the city for 
the winter, and the member wishes to read this 
so that needless discussion may be avoided. 
These and other matters similar to them are 
provided for by a set of ‘‘incidental motions.” 
It is necessary that they be acted on at 
once, even before the subsidiary motions. 

For instance: Suppose, when the member 

. moving ‘‘that Professor Eldridge be invited to 
lecture next Wednesday”’ had taken her seat, 
another member had made a motion to change 
the time of the lecture to Friday. A third mem- 
ber then rises requesting that she be allowed to 
read the letter regarding the professor’s depar- 
ture. A. motion having been made to this 
effect, we see that there are three questions 
pending before the assembly. Yet it is neces- 
sary that the last one should be acted upon at 
once in order that the other two may be satis- 
factorily disposed of. It will not be necessary 
to discuss the amendment after the letter re- 
lating to the professor’s absence has been read. 
So it follows naturally that these incidental 
matters should take precedence of the other 
two classes of motions. 

Then there is’a fourth class, called “ privi- 
leged motions,”’ having nothing to do with the 
business on hand, but relating to some query 
concerning the rights and privileges of the as- 
sembly itself, or of some individual member. 
These questions, because of their importance, 
must receive immediate attention. Examples 
of this class are a motion to adjourn; a motion 
to proceed to the program for the day; a 
motion to investigate some disturbance caus- 
ing annoyance to the members, etc. 


AS STATED, the motion by which business 
d is introduced is called the ‘‘ principal” or 
‘‘main motion.”” There can be but one “ prin- 
cipal motion” before the meeting at a time. 
Any other main motion, regardless of its impor- 
tance, is out of order until the first has been 
properly disposed of. Although the main 
motion yields to the three other classes of mo- 
tions for a time, it resumes its place as soon as 
the others are acted upon, unless the effect of 
one of these motions has been permanently to 
remove it from consideration. 

The subsidiary motions—those applied to 
other motions for the purpose of more appro- 
priately disposing of them—are as follows: 
(1) The motion to postpone indefinitely. (2) 
To amend. (3) To refer to a committee. (4) 
To postpone to a certain day. (5) The previ 
ous question. (6) The motion to lay on the 
table. These motions take precedence of the 
main question, but yield to privileged and 
incidental questions, as explained. They also 
have a precedence among themselves: the 
motions to postpone indefinitely and to amend 
being of the lowest order, the motion to lay on 
the table being the highest. 

The motion to postpone indefinitely is used 
to dispose of frivolous, unnecessary questions 
tending to waste the time of the meeting or to 
breed ill feeling among the members. It may 
be debated and is carried by a majority vote. 
Its effect is to suppress the question for the 
entire session. 

When it is found necessary to alter, enlarge 
or change a motion, this is accomplished by 
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“My teeth are not thor- 
oughly cleansed until all their 
surfaces are as clean as the 
front surfaces. 





“As an aid to the tooth 
brush, nothing surpasses 


LISTERINE 


(The Safe Antiseptic) 
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a: 


“‘Listerine cleanses all the surfaces 
of the teeth, some of which cannot 
be reached with the brush.”’ 
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Use Listerine on the tooth brush; 
i then rinse the mouth thoroughly 
with diluted Listerine. This is a 
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convenient and scientific way to 
and check 


J prevent mouth acids, 
M decay of the teeth. 


Wy Avoid substitutes; 
4 refuse imitations in or- 
i dinary medicine 
| bottles. Demand the 
genuine Listerine in 
f original packages— 
i brown wrapper—round 
‘ 
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bottle. Sold every- 
where, at 


15c—25c—50c—$1.00 
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Made and Owned in America 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. } 


St. Louis, Misgouri i 
Toronto, Canada '¥| 





Quality Home Plan No. 106—All material for this attractive 
bungalow wholesale. Five rooms and bath. Balcony. Big 


Hall, Craftsman oak finish and hard- 

ware. Oak Floors. Compactand full of $ 1183 
| conveniences, Withcompleteplansonly 
| SHIPPED ANYWHERE! 

SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK 
100,000 Customers. Local references on request. Vouched 
for by three banks. Quick shipments. A whole house or any 
part of a house. Materials ready-sawed for scores of plans. 
Write for Free catalog of 5000 Building Material Bargains and 

SEND FOR THIS PLAN BOOK 
Yours for 10c to pay postage and packing. Shows over 150 
homes, color schemes, floor plans, ideas, and exact prices 
not estimates. Every plan proven—all built hundreds of 
times. Some everywhere—near you. Send for this great 
book before building. 
GORDON-VAN TINE_ COMPANY 
5780 Case Street, Davenport, Iowa 
HALF A CENTURY IN BUSINESS! 





From meadows of the famous 
_ Northwest Dairy section 

>a: straight to you. 
» Sliced,packed and 


Sy fresh, delicious, pure. 


““Get-Acquainted” Box $1.00 


Two and One-Half Pounds Net 
Delivered Anywhere in U. S. Guaranteed Right 


The name “Hormel” assures quality of meat and 
method. Has Government O. K. 

Streak o’ fat—streak o’ lean—slices thin and uniform. 
Rind all trimmed off, 2% pounds solid meat. Sen 
one dollar today. 

Ask your dealer about Hormel’s Dairy Brand Hams 
and Dairy Brand Bacon in the flitch. 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Dept. A3, Austin, Minn. 
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Polish Up the Handles 
of the Big Front Door 


with Parrot Polish and use it for 
all the copper, brass, nickel, glass, 
aluminum and other hard polished 
surfaces around the house. Parrot 
is something new—better than you 
thought a polish could be, but with- 
out the faults of old-fashioned pol- 
ishes. For Parrot contains no dangerous 
ingredients—no explosives, no acids or 


ammonia—nothing to stain or harm your 
hands. 


Quick and 
Easy 


Many 
House- 
hold 
Uses 
Send 
now for 
sample 
metal 


can and | R ® h 
is Melis 
° \ 










































Household 
Hints” 


Mailed 
postpaid | 
for your 
dealer’s 
name and 
address 
and 6c in 
stamps. 
Address 
CUDAHY 
Dept. A 
111 West 
MonroeSt. 
Chicago 













Dr. Denton Soft-Knit 
Sleeping Garments 


protect your little ones at night and give you 
unbroken sleep. 








Dr. Denton Garments cover body, 
feet and hands. Feet are part of the 
Garment. Hands are covered by 
cuffs that turn down and close with 
draw-strings. Made from our Dr. 
Denton Hygienic, Double Carded, 
Elastic, Knit, Mixed Cotton and 
Wool Fabric, specially devised to 
give most healthful sleep. We use 
only clean, new, high-grade cotton 
and wool; no waste>no dyes an 
no bleaching chemicals. Our 
Soft-knit fabric carries off per- 
spiration and keeps the child 
warm even if bed covers are 
thrown off. Prevent colds that 
often lead to pneumonia. 

Eleven sizes, for one to ten 
years old. Prices, 50c to $1.10, 
according to size and style. 


Soft, Elastic, Durable. 
Do Not Shrink. 


Write for booklet giving Dr. 
Mary Wood Allen's practical ideas, 
‘*Healthful Sleep for Children.” 
Be sure you get the genuine Dr. 
Denton Garments. Our _ trade 
mark, shown here, is attached to 
each garment. If you cannot get 
them of your dealer, write us. 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 
702 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan 


, 
Write for book 
of latest styles, 


: prices on En- 
~ graved Invitations, Announc ements, Cards, 
etc. With each order we will make free Hand- 


TRADE MARK 






















some Card Receiver from copper plate they are engraved from. 


VIRGINIA STATIONERY CO., 915-C Main St., Richmond, Va. 





THE CLUB-WOMAN’S 
GUIDE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


means of a motion to amend. The motion must 
be relevant to the subject, but may entirely 
change the effect of the motion and still be in 
order. There are three methods of amending 
a motion: By addition, by elimination, by 
substitution. Any number of amendments 
may be made to a motion, but only one may be 
considered at a time. 

As an example of the use of this motion, let 
us suppose that some member of the club has 
moved, ‘‘That an entertainment be given in 
the school hall.’”? Another member, thinking 
the school hall too small for this purpose, 
moves to amend by substituting “‘opera house”’ 
for ‘‘school hall.’”’ This having been seconded 
and stated, there are two motions pending; 
they do not, however, violate the rule ‘‘one 
thing at a time,’ because the amendment, 
being one degree higher in value than the 
main motion, is the only question immediately 
before the assembly. 


I: dm discussion of the amendment the 
chair puts it to vote thus: ‘‘The question 
is on the adoption of the amendment, that the 
words ‘opera house’ be substituted for ‘school 
hall’ in the motion ‘That an entertainment be 
given in the school hall.’’’ If the majority vote 
in favor of the amendment the chair announces 
the result: ‘‘The ayes have it and the amend- 
ment is adopted. The question now recurs to 
the main motion as amended, ‘That an enter- 
tainment be given in the opera house.’ Are 
you ready for the question?”? Another member 
may then move that the words ‘‘on January 
fifth” be added. This is stated and voted on 
in the same manner, the discussion each time 
being limited to the amendment and, on its 
decision, recurring to the main question. 

The motion to commit or to refer to a com- 
mittee is used when it is desirable to have a 
motion put in better shape or to obtain addi- 
tional information concerning it. The effect of 
this motion, if carried, is to remove from the 
assembly the subject under discussion and 
place it, for the time being, in the hands of a 
committee. The importance of the committee 
is well stated by Thomas B. Reed as follows: 
“The committee is the eye and ear and hand and 
very often the brain of the assembly. Freed 
from the very great inconvenience of numbers, 
it can study a question, obtain full information, 
and put the proposed action into proper shape 
for final decision.” 

The members of a committee may be ap 
pointed by the chair, named in the motion, or 
appointed by the assembly. When it has ac- 
complished the purpose for which it was 
created it submits a report; final action is, of 
course, in the hands of the assembly at large. 
The motion to commit, being third on the list, 
takes precedence of a motion to postpone in- 
definitely or to amend, but yields to the other 
subsidiary motions and to the incidental and 
privileged ones. 


“T°HE next motion in order is the motion to 
postpone to a definite time. This is a useful 
expedient and is always in aid of the main 
motion. Its object is to delay action for a 
short time in order to gain friends for the mo- 
tion or more definitely to arrange it. The 
discussion must be confined to the advisability 
of postponement rather than to the merits of 
the main motion. When the time arrives to 
which the question has been postponed, the 
chair announces the fact and everything else is 
suspended for the time being. The interrupted 
business is laid aside, to be resumed when the 
“special assignment,” as it is called, is decided. 
Let us suppose that a motion has been intro- 
duced, ‘‘ That the club give a luncheon in honor 
of Doctor Anna Shaw.” This having been 
seconded and stated by the chair, the subject 
is open for discussion. 

A member moves that the motion be 
amended by substituting ‘“‘dinner”’ instead of 
“luncheon.” A third member then rises, and, 
after being recognized by the chair, says: 
“‘Madam president, I move to refer the whole 
matter to a committee.”? This: motion, being 
higher in order than the motion to amend, 
takes precedence of it and must be decided 
first, before the motion to amend. 

If, now, another member should make a 
motion ‘‘to postpone the question to the next 
meeting at three o’clock,” this latter motion 
would supersede the others and would be 
stated and voted on first. Suppose that 
another member then moves, ‘‘ That the ques- 
tion be indefinitely postponed”’; as this motion 
is the lowest in the list of subsidiary motions, 
it is out of order when another motion of 
higher degree is before the assembly, and 
hence may not be considered at this time. 








Are You a Club Woman? 


UR Program Editor will be 

very glad to help you in 
solving your program or parlia- 
mentary difficulties. Address the 
Program Editor, THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, in- 
closing a stamped, addressed en- 
velope for reply. 










































































PERCERIZE, We 


Rovar'ess’socie TY J 


SA CORDICHET 






cluded in the Fall line of 


ROYAL EY SécIETY 


Embroidery Package Outfits 


Each one of these ever-popular packages 
contains stamped material of fine quality, 
either made-up or ready for making, suffi- 
cient Royal Society Floss to complete the 
embroidery, full instructions and chart of 
stitches. Prices from 25c to $1.00. 


The illustrations show made-up Boudoir 
Cap No. 460, 25c, and the charming Batiste 
Dressing Sacque No. 459, retailing at 75c. 
See these quality packages at your dealer’s. 


Be Sure to Get Your Copy of the Royal Society 
Album of Cross-Stitch and Embroidery 


A most valuable Album measuring 8x10% 
inches, containing 24 pages of illustrations 
and instructions for executing the newest 
embroidery stitches. There are four full- 
page color plates of new Cross-Stitch de- 
signs, numerous illustrations of Cross-Stitch, 
Smocking, Monogramming, Button-holing 
Stitches, French Embroidery, Eyeleting, 
etc., etc. You should not be without a copy; 
sold at the nominal price of 25c. 


Ask Your Dealer: he has in stock, or can procure 
foryou,all Royal Society articles and publications. 


H. E. VERRAN COMPANY 
New York 


INCORPORATED 


Union Square West 


CORDICHET 


Package Outfits 


Needleworkers everywhere are so 
enthusiastic over the beautiful results 
secured through the use of Royal 
Society Cordichet, that the introduc- 
tion of Cordichet Package Outfits 
will be of unusual interest. 

These new packages offer an assort- 
ment of attractive articles of wearing 
apparel and home decoration. The : 
Nightgown illustrated is Cordichet 
Package No. 480, retailing at $1.25 
in Canada and Foreign 
Countries). The Tie Rack (No. 
487, 65c.) and Collar Box (No. 486, 65c.) 
are other Cordichet package numbers. 

Each package contains the necessary materials, full in- 
structions for making, and sufficient Cordichet, wound 
flat on cards, to complete the article. Cordichet 
Package circular on request. 

Cordichet is a six-cord, hard-twisted crochet thread 
made of long-fibre Sea Island cotton. It possesses great strength and un- 
usual brilliancy —is the ideal material for lace-making, crochet, tatting and 
macramé. Obtainable in 15 sizes—white and écru, 1 to 150; also in boil- 
proof colors, 3, 10, 30, 50, 70. All sizes 10c per ball. (Except in Canada 
and Foreign Countries.) Your guarantee of quality is the trade mark 


AL sociETY 


A host of beautiful articles, including Boudoir Caps, 
Blouses, Dressing Sacques, Tea Aprons, Combination 
Suits, Corset Covers, Nightgowns, Baby Dresses, Dolls’ ‘ 
Outfits, household and other decorative articles, are in- 


(except 
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WHAT TO DO WITH 
“USELESS” THINGS 


By Edith G. Oliver 


Ps THE housewife talks of ‘elegant econ- 
omy,” and makes the children wear ironed 
hair-ribbons to school, she remembers guiltily 
this and that thrown away, and she resolves 
to begin a régime of economy forthwith by 
“*looking over’’ some thingsin theattic. The 
first object visible in the half-light of the dusty 
windows is a trunk, large and venerable, into 
which have gone, from time to time, things 
““to be looked over by-and-by.” In the trunk 
is a pair of blankets, clean but very old and 
faded, even worn into holes. Hang them on 
the line in sun and wind until all danger of 
moths is over. Buy twelve yards of plain silk 











ne Sanitary Wall Coating 
CA 


ALABASTINE 
s 





As fresh and 
moist as if you 
had laboriously 
grated itin your 
own kitchen. It 





This cocoanut 
received Gold 
Medals, kighest 
possible awards 











p atSanFrancisco or challis (or less expensive material) and 
is not hard and and San Diego twelve yards of figured goods for each blanket. 
candied” with Expositions. Measure and sew together, plain for one side 
nin aad and figured for the other. Cut the remainder Tint them with Alabastine. It is 
into strips for ruffles, allowing nearly twice b ful ‘ tient 
- for fullness. Sew the ruffles face to face together eautl ul, sanitary, economical, 
\ \ le \ \ ] ill Send bi ou a = ier, mae again as fora hem. ees easily applied, and durable. 
the blanket on the floor and baste the figured eae . Lh: 
side on; put on the ruffle with the seam to the P Alabastine Poe dry powder which comes 
“<") i k 99 P k other side. Reverse and baste on the plain in many beautiful colors. It is easily and 
ne- ake ac age cover, turning the edges exactly on the ruffle. quickly mixed with cold water; no boil- 
“ee Finish with rows of machine or hand sewing ing water is necessary. By combining and 
— just enough for one large cake. To prove this startling claim, just or featherstitching. Bind the edges with broad intermixing the standard tints and strong 
Every housewife who tries Drome- get a package of Dromedary Cocoanut satin ribbon or a band of the material. 


colors, you can secure any color, tint or 


: shade desired. It is applied witha regular 
To Renovate Curtains and Tablecloths wall brush. 


dary Cocoanut can be sure that her from your grocer. 


Cocoanut Cake, her Cocoanut Pie Dromedary Cocoanut is prepared by 
and other Cocoanut dishes will be an entirely new process. This insures 
better than ever. its freshness. It comes in a new kind 

Now, for the first time, you can buy — of package which you can close tight 
prepared cocoanut as fresh and moist after using part of the contents. It is 
as the kitchen-grated kind. called the “Ever-sealed”’ package. 


HE next four layers in the trunk are cur- 
tains—stringy, faded and forlorn-looking. 
It will be best to cut off the fringe and hem 
them, or overhand the edges to prevent ravel- 
ing; then have them dyed. Select a tint a trifle 





Seo of eile Poel as oe ground- The Beautiful Wall Tint 
, work of the original tint. Measure the curtains Made in U. S. A. 
10c Cookie- Cutter FREE after dyeing, and if they have shrunk put on a ‘ ‘ 

border, either top or bottom, or both, or cut Alabastine can be obtained at your near- 
Send us your name and address and the name of your grocer and Sc (stamps or coin) the curtain in the middle and sew on a band. by dealer’s. Avoid substitutes. For dura- 
partially to pay postage and packing and we will send you a “‘One-Cake”’ size package Beautiful effects can be made at very little bility the only wall tint we can recommend 
of Dromedary Cocoanut, a Dromedary Cookie-Cutter and a Cocoanut Recipe Book. expense or trouble by the use of stencils. 


is Alabastine. It will not rub off, chip or 


Select the unit of your design, a conventional peel when applied according to directions 


palm leaf, orange, rose, lily or any shaped object 


The HILLS BROTHERS Company, Dept. B, 375 Washington St., New York 





you wish. Take a piece of stiff Bristol board Se eee a hoa buy = 
of good quality three times the length of your Alabastine, the package having the cross an 
unit. Trace the design carefully, leaving the circle in red. If a painter does your work for 
end to join exactly with the beginning of the you, have him mix Alabastine on the job. 
next tracing. Repeat it three times and then 
tack on to a piece of wood (the back of the as COLOR PLANS FREE 
ironing-board will do), and cut out with a very Write for our book of beautiful color plans of 
sharp knife. Keep your stencils flat—never rooms. Or let our Department of Decorating 
roll them. If the design is to be painted be poe special — plans tres for you. Tell us 
sure the fabric is tight and smooth, the paint mata iecgceghs xn 
not very wet and the brush soft so that it will ALABASTINE COMPANY 

== not spatter. Cover carefully the part of the 348 Grandville Rd. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


design that is to be of a different color, and 
touch up all the edges afterward. If the design 
is to be applied tack the stencil firmly and 
trace; then you can cut out with scissors. The 
most difficult part is in applying the different 
colors exactly together. 

Next in the trunk is a crimson felt table- 
cloth with a great splash of ink and an ugly 
rent in the part that lay on the table. If 
your table is round, measure on stiff paper 
a circle, and if square a right angle, several 
inches larger than the defaced parts. Lay it 
on the tablecloth and around the edge trace a 
design. One with deep points or scallops will 
be prettiest; then cut it out sharply. Have a 
new center of any color you choose, place it 


N | Try e Fireless Cooker underneath and sew the design firmly on to it. 
If you can’t pull the My 30 Days—FREE A single dimity curtain comes next. It is 
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pretty and in good condition, but you have 
, a 

shade up— —_ =m@ Cook every meal on it. " no room with fewer than two windows. Split 
—or if sometimes it will not stay down, ace a : If you are not satisfied and the curtain across in two and turn up the = 
peel Signsie Paneer tyne Ren dhenrb { —— delighted I will refund every selvages into heading and hem; you will have : 
ts) Ss j foid suc Oy: ices. z ; ~, a ° . . . = 
They ure weak a over 30,000008 Homes. oo ~~ j\ cent. Get my two sash curtains that will keep their crispness. = 
No tacks are necessary. = 4 2 ‘ Special Low Factory Price 

Free: Send for valuable book, ‘‘How me, } H pag ee : 

to Get the Best Service from Your Shade re F gE cern cdg a To Make Fur Rugs Look Like New 
Rollers.” In buying shade rollers, always { see , a set of famous ‘*Wear-Ever” 

. sad owe this signature: = eg aluminum cooking utensils \7OW the trunk is nearly empty, and only two 

tewart Hartshorn Co. daa? eS 
E. Newark, N. J. Ve 








HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 





__ ail eae 1 \ large, soft bundles remain, carefully done 2 ] 
Rey Al William Campbell Co upinmothpaper. They contain two fur rugs— = = 
hy pees P ¥ one black and one white—pretty good on the - 
: ‘4! 







































































whole, but lacking around the edges and tornin The New Way to Fluff = 
several places. Hang them on the line in the And D Cl he Hai - 
sun and wind, anchored with many clothespins, nd Dry- Clean the Hair = 
until they have become deodorized. Take : : = 
It is made of a peculiarly woven heavy furniture felt, black for the white rug and Se te Gee oe ls ee ee 2 
Cc Dust ot crinkled fabric, which enables it to pick red for the black rug, a little longer and wider preserving and beautifying the hair. Dri-Poo = 
up and carry away great quantities of than the original fur, and haveit pinked. Cut as often as you want. The more you use it, the 2 
Given to You dust before washing becomes necessary. out 7 ag paper = pattern of an animal more you'll appreciate its wonderful qualities. = 
At the same time it imparts a beautiful pelt, the four paws, head and tail spread out. have f; : a = 
: brilliant lustre, and brings out all the Baste the pattern firmly on the skin side, and If you have fine, silky _— h Dri-P. : 
with the purchase of a 50c bottle of original newness of the finish. When cut with a knife only through the skin. Re- preserve it wit T1-F°00 
soiled, it can be easily washed clean and move the loose fur from the edges carefully, If you have flat, oily hair— i 
made as good as new by moistening with then cut the bastings and take off the paper. fluff it with Dri-Poo si 
Liquid Veneer. Mend every slit by overhanding the edges -% tl freshi ie Seeaces a 
Liquid Veneer is used by over a million closely, being careful not to let the thread loop aentietuniies ts Gx aaa naar 4 a 
, housewives for dusting. A single 50c on the fur side. | po stead of waiting until your hair is really 
bottle often means the saving of $50.00 After every little slit is mended brush the ‘“‘dirty,” oily and hard to ‘‘do up,” give it a 
in refinishing, because it keeps every- skin all over with weak mucilage, to pre- Dri-Poo—sprinkle a little Dri-Poo over the 
thing like new, including white enamel vent the stitches from slipping, and let it dry. — then brush it = agen PRs y ong 
m4 7 3 > a ° “ = > sever: hi ay 7 will remove, in an entirely natural way, a 
ne aa — —— yk pap — ios Psa gs ap it yer pc yet id — dirt, excess oil and dandruff, leaving the hair 1 
victrolas, lino , brass cke , d . ; : 
fixtures. edge. Place the skin and cotton batting on penn: antago Clann end S' the best dressing 
Present the coupon to your grocer, the felt and pin with long shawl or bank pins. We ill cond 6 can of Et ee to weer heme 
druggist, hardware, paint, or furniture Basting would flatten the fur. Turn over and postpaid for 25 cents small can; 50 cents 
dealer next Friday, purchase a 50c bottle sew from the back. It is best to have a curved large can, if you will tell us the name of the WNW 
of Liquid Veneer ‘and vou will receive needle and strong linen thread. Line it with dealer from whom you buy your toilet articles. 
2 eee z >, 25c Dust Cloth FREE. something to keep the stitches from rubbing out. 
ston nuibesoe nubs 2 By this time the trunk 1s empty and a good Important DM cetera fluffing and dress- 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY work has been accomplished, but the vegetable ing the hair—how to prevent discolored, faded, brittle and 
Buffalo, N. Y. Bridgeburg, Ont. man has come and gone, and it is late. The taling hair—is iy be cor bnckiet "The Crowe of aoe 
U.S.A. anada larder discloses a little plate of cold cauliflower, eer 
(WONDERFUL FOR DUSTING) FREE L-V DUST CLOTH COUPON ditto of cold macaroni and a bowl of gravy; : 
Next Friday your dealer will present to This coupon, when signed by you and presented toa ~ ee ee J. J. WITTWER, Seattle, Washington 
you, WITHOUT EXTRA COST, for the | a eee a a ay ree be ing, Mog dea: ¢ denpett ctlons 
cena rg barge a om tenomd ot caidas Cut the cold cauliflower into squares and the D ’ 
with Liquid vena The L-V Dust Cloth era eee ig apo small pay —— — UTTON S 
2 : : yl ail : FREED : a aking-dish, pepper and salt to taste, pour in the 
has won instant favor with housewives Ae Tie aie: {foci have pa Duet Contin, ecli the beare peer apd dele a aoe | 
everywhere, because it is unsurpassed for era Soc bottle of Liquid Veneer. Send us the coupon and gravy, filling up with milk if Ss not enough. CH RISTMAS CARDS 
dusting, cleaning and polishin sianos you will receive a Dust Cloth free for your customer. Cover the top with fine dry bread crumbs AND CALENDARS 
ee © = oo £ —s 3 er BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., Buffalo, N.¥. LHJ-7 dotted with salt, pepper and butter; bake in pater 
furniture and woodwork. a quick oven until brown. It is delicious. Catalogue sent free on application 
681 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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TAFFETA 
PETTICOATS 


“The return of Miss Petticoat” 


SWIRL, a flash, and | 

all eyes are charmed 
by the beauty of the new 
Heatherbloom Petticoats. 
Especially designed for the 
new flareskirts. Better than 
silk, cost less. All colors, 
withand without patenttops. 


Fully guaranteed by this label 
on the waist band. 


Heatherbloom Taffeta at the lining count- 
ers—35c yard. Write for Petticoat 
Book and Sample Card. 


. A.G. HYDE & SONS 
m . 361 Broadway g 
> New York da 


INMQOUAU IN 


Your 32 Teeth | 


Are 32 Reasons 
for using 


All Druggists, 25c. 


Sample and Booklet 
Free if you mention 
your Druggist. 


~~ 


i. McKESSON & ROBBINS 
S&S 91 Fulton St. New York 


ST Mn Hm IH 


Worlds Star 
Way 


World’s Star Way has been a path of peace 
and plenty for thousands of women. $10 to 
$50 a week is easily made by our representa- 
tives, who are welcome in the best of homes. 
No experience needed. 

World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear are 
known everywhere. Our advertising makes sales easy— 
the quality holds the trade. Prompt deliveries and pro- 
tected territory. Free book tells all about it—write. 


Whenever you see this star—remember it leads 


to money freedom. 
WORLDS sree TING (7) 


THE LEMON IN 
THE GAME 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


Sometime afterward J. Edward McClelland 
asked me for an account of the scrimmage, as 
I had the distinction of being an eyewitness, 
and I was forced to admit that it seemed to 
be a succession of alternating police whistles 
and heaping up of quilted legs. 

The prettiest girl and I were in our seats 
long before the kick-off, but we left them soon 
after, to stand, with the others, until recess. 

In the last quarter, in the midst of wild 
cheers from the other side, the police blew, and 
they all got up and unknotted—all except one. 
I was conscious of an unreasoning impatience 
with him for not being quicker. He seemed to 
be trying to hold back the game. Suddenly it 
dawned on me that this was one of the awful 
examples of the scrapbook. Here was an in- 
jured spine or an incapacitated neck. For the 
moment I forgot Jerollemon as I saw my 
husband vindicated. 

The next second I saw the disabled creature 
staggering along, with his arms across the 
shoulders of two fellows. A doctor was hop- 
ping along behind. The crowd was breathless. 
We could see that his head was wabbling 
dreadfully and his feet were dragging. 

“Look, he’s fighting!’”? someone whispered. 
“‘He’s afraid they’ll take him out of the game!”’ 

“Can’t be done!” answered a Roman ma- 
tron. ‘‘He’s our one best bet!” 

“What luck!”? murmured the Pretty One; 
‘and the score six to nothing!” She put up 
her glasses and turned perfectly white. ‘‘ Don’t 
look for a moment,” she warned. ‘‘He would 
rather you wouldn’t see it.” 


SNATCHED the glasses from her and 

pointed them down the field. His poor gray 
face was toward me and it was working dread- 
fully. Tears were running down his cheeks, out 
of his sunken eyes. His poor weak arms were 
trying to push him from his support. I could 
see very plainly after the fog cleared, and—oh, 
Jerry, Jerry, if you could have seen him! Our 
son—Rollo! Apparently his neck was broken 
just above the shoulders. 

I dropped the glasses and began to scream 
wildly—the agonized shriek of a mother who 
sees her first and only born in bits and blind- 
ers. The others about me, even the Pretty 
One, began to scream at the same time, and 
the plaint of Rachel was swallowed up by the 
college yell. 

I sat weakly back on my bench, obscured by 
the others, who had mounted their benches, 
and I wept loudly, into my mesh bag, and re- 
duced five dollars to a pulp. The Pretty One 
kept right on waving Jerollemon’s colors and 
shrieking over his dead body, except once or 
twice when she reached down to squeeze my 
hand and say: ‘‘Those things will happen. 
Be a Spartan mother! Wasn’t he brave— 
fighting like that? We may win the game yet.” 

I supposed someone—probably the president 
of the college—would come to me sometime 
after the game and break the news. Then I 
could take him home and tell Armstrong & Son 
how many carriages we would need. 

Presently it seemed as though the whole 
grand stand began to rock. There seemed to 
be a more lawless element in the cheering. A 
man behind me began to gibber things about 
the ‘forward pass.”” Someone began to scream 
“Touchdown! Touchdown!” and immedi- 
ately the atmosphere was full of it. 

Suddenly I felt myself lifted upon the bench 
and into a standing position. A girl on each 
side had put her arm under mine and raised me 
forcibly. They were excited beyond reason. 

“Look, Mrs. Ward—quick now!” com- 
manded the Pretty One, ‘“‘Look! Look! For 
his sake!”’ 

The magic words held me up there—the 
words and the strong young elbows. I looked 
down the field, and for the second time that 
afternoon I forgot Jerollemon. 


MAN, with a great O on him was coming 
down the field. He was pursued by the 
whole mob and keeping away from them. He 
made some tortuous turns. Once it seemed 
as if he would surely be taken—but no!—he 
fought his way out of that entanglement. He 
plunged through two more. Down the field he 
came! Head back—legs flying! He helda dark 
object under one arm—the ball. He seemed to 
be pushing everything back with his free arm. 
He came right along. 

“Touchdown!” roared the grand stand. 

Then something else happened. I don’t 
know whether he did it or not, but I think he 
made it possible. I saw the ball fly between 
the posts. The score came up: 

OPO. a5 ale a oe eee 
Overlyn aes ‘ a 

Then everybody went mad. Upon the field 
they streamed from the side lines, the bleach- 
ers and the grand stand. For the first time 
since the accident the Pretty One remembered 
Jerollemon and began to weep. 

All at once the people far back on the grand 
stand began a chant, which those left on the 
bleachers took up and passed on to the field, 
until the whole sky seemed to bend with it. 

“Lemon!” they shouted in accord. “Lemon! 
Lemon! We want Lemon! We want Lemon!”’ 

The man behind me began to beat me on my 
bonnet with his newspaper. Two frosted 
grapes fell off. The Pretty One pushed the 
glasses into my eyes. She trained them down 
on the field, upon that radiant figure behind the 
golden O. 

They had raised him on their shoulders, and 
he sat right up there in the sunshine, looking 
full at me, and waving, and 

Oh, Jerry, Jerry, if you could have seen 
him! Our son—Lemon! 

I began to beat the man in front of me with 
my mesh bag. 


































































CORSETS 
You’re 


Safe 


in buying 
them— 


You may think 
one corset looks 
as good as an- 
other—it may— 
but perhaps the 
value isn’t there, 
a good reason 
why it is safe to 
buy American 
Lady Corsets. 


They’ ve’ stood the 
test of time—they’re 
good thru and thru— 
the designs are ad- 
vanced andauthen- 
tic—the materials 
are always the best 
\ for wearing the 
longest—and as for 
fitting qualities, 
American Lady 
Corsets lead. 
Why not try 
**your’” American 


Lady model? You 
will be pleased. 
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In buying, be sure you 
see the name, ‘‘American 
Lady,’ on every pair. 


AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO., Inc. 
HOME OFFICE, DETROIT 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PARIS 
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Suspender Waists 

















For Boys and Girls "( 
The Kazoo is a combined Suspender <— 
Waist, Eioae Seaportas and Body Brace Style B 


three articles for the price of one. 
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For growing boy: s and girls the Kazoo 
is especially desirable—it holds up the 
stockings, prevents ging garments and 
assures proper breathing by assisting 
them in throwing out their chest. 

housands of boys and girls are wear- 
ing the Kazoo, because mothers appre- 


ciate its many advantag 

The Kazoo is sold on a money-back basis at 
department, clothing, furni hing and notion 
stores for 50c a pair- If your dealer can’t 
supply you, we will mail on receipt of price 

Ourinteresting boo!:let des scribes the Kazoo 
in detail. It tells you why 
should wear it. 


Write for a copy. 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO., Dept. C 
694 Broadway at 4th Street, New York 
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THE STAR IN TH 
COUNTRY SKY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


to dinner at his table—and she had not seen or 
heard from him, except by telegram, since the 
hour when he had given her hand that meaning 
pressure and left her with her friends. It was 
an extraordinary experience, to say the least. 

She wondered how she should dress for 
dinner—the dinner that she might eat alone. 
She had only her traveling suit and one simple 
little gray silk, dyed from a white ‘‘Semi- 
annual” and made very simply, with a wide 
collar and cuffs of white net. Anybody but 
Georgiana would have looked like a Quakeress 
in the gray silk, but with her dark hair and 
warm coloring she succeeded only in imitating 
a young nun but just removed from scenes of 
worldly gayety! She decided that the hour 
and the occasion called for this frock, and put it 
on with fingers which shook a little. 

Eight o’clock. She dared wait no longer, so, 
making sure that her father, having eaten and 
drunk, was resting luxuriously on his bed, she 
opened her door. The house seemed very 
quiet, and she went slowly along the upper 
hall and, after pausing a moment at the top of 
the fine staircase with its white spindles and 
mahogany rail, descended the stairs. They 
were heavily padded and her footfall made no 
sound; therefore, as she afterward realized, 
avery close watch must have been kept, for the 
moment she came in sight of the open library 
door a figure appeared there. 


f= next moment Jefferson Craig had 
crossed the hall and was standing at the 
foot of the staircase, looking up at the descend- 
ing guest. The guest, naturally enough, paused, 
four stairs up, looking down. The light, from 
a quaint lantern hood of wrought iron and 
crystal hanging above the newel post, shone 
full upon the dark head and vivid face above 
the demure gray frock with its nunlike broad 
collar and cuffs of thin white. 

The man below looked for a full minute 
without speaking, but Georgiana could not 
have told what expression was upon his face 
or whether he smiled. She knew that at the 
end of that long look he stretched one arm 
toward her, and that obeying the gesture which 
was all but acommand she came on down those 
four remaining steps. Jefferson Craig led her 
into the library, where a great fire sparkled and 
leaped and filled the room, otherwise somber 
with books, full of welcoming cheer. He closed 
the door, then led her to the hearth. 

‘“Where shall we begin?” he said in that 
low but very distinct voice she so well remem- 
bered. ‘‘ Where we left off?” 

‘‘T’mnot sure,” answered Georgiana, looking 
away from him into the fire, whose light flashed 
in her eyes less disconcertingly than that which 
she somehow knew leaped in his, ‘‘ where we 
left off.” 

“ Aren’t you? 
had each seen, 


Tam. We left off where we 
for just one instant, into the 
other’s heart. And having seen, there was no 
forgetting —no?—Georgiana?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Tt was good of you to come to me,”’ he said 
very gently. Her hand was still held fast in 
his. ‘‘I did my best to have it the other way- 
the usual way. There seemed a fate against it. 
I could have written, but somehow I didn’t 
want to. I preferred to wait—with the mem- 
ory of your face always before me—till I could 
see it again. And now that I see it, bent 
down and turned away’’—he laughed a low 
laugh of content—‘‘oh, look up, Georgiana! 
Surely you’re not afraid now. You know I’ve 
been loving you ever since I saw you first, in 
spite of thinking I must not, because of the 
one I understood you belonged to ——”’ 

She looked up then out of sheer astonis h- 
ment. ‘‘Oh, no, not since you saw me first, 
she disputed. “Tt couldn’t be—and I thinking 
all the while———” She stopped in confusion 
at the revelation she might be making. 

But he caught her up. ‘‘ You thinking all the 
while- what? Tell me!”’ 

““T thought—you hadn’t the least interest 
in me.” 

‘Did you care whether I had or not?” 

‘‘T—tried not to care,” confessed Georgiana. 
She smiled, a sparkling little smile. It was so 
clear, now, that he wanted this confession. 


+ LOOKED at her for a minute longer, 
then he said: ‘Don’t you think enough 
has been said to warrant—this?”’ 

It was then that Georgiana learned how 
little one may judge from outward quiet of 
manner and controlled speech what may hap- 
pen when the heart is allowed to speak for 
itself. 

‘Forgive me,” he said at last, when he had 
released her, all enchanting confusion under 
his intent gaze; ‘but you know the breaking 
up of a famine sometimes makes human beings 
hard to manage. If you could know the times 
I’ve watched you when you were bent over 
my illegible fist of copy, and thought how I 
should like just to put my hand on your 
beautiful hair 

A knock sounded upon the door. With an 
exclamation of annoyance Doctor Craig left 
Georgi: ina and opened it. 

‘Dinner is served, sir,” 
the boy. 

His master turned back with a laughing, 
remorseful face. ‘‘I had forgotten all about 
dinner,” he said, “though now I come to think 
of it I believe I had no luncheon. You must 
be famishing. Mrs. MacFayden tells me your 
father is resting. We will go up and see him- 
before dinner or after?” 

‘“*T think he will drop off to sleep for a little, 
he is so tired, and then wake by and by and 
be ready to see you.” 

“Good! It couldn’t be better. I am eager 
to see Mr. Warne, but I want him to be ready 


announced Thomas, 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 81 
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Skilled physicians acknowledge that | 





No. 36 
Vici kid—button 
boot—medium heel— 
kid tip—turn sole. 
$4.50. 


No. 25 
Vici kid—flexible 
blucher— medium 
heel—patent tip—welt 
sole. $4.50. 


TREAT YOUR 
FEET RIGHT 


mistreated feet are often responsible for 
general bodily ailments. Innumerable 
cases of nervousness or irritability are 
traceable to ill-fitting shoes. 


Dr Gdison 


(ostr0N SHOE 


removes the cause, making walking an 


enjoyment. 


Women who like foot- 


wear that is trim —that fits neatly un- 
der the arch, giving perfect support to | 
the foot, find their ideal in The Dr. 
Edison Cushion Shoe. Its innersole of 
live wool felt absorbs the jar, protects 
sensitive joints and excludes cold and 


dampness. 


good looks. 


And without sacrifice of 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write forname 
of nearest Dr. Edison store. Ask for free style 
booklet. 


162 Canal Street 


UIZ&DUNN Co 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Makers of Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s 


“ine Shoes 
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**Tastes More’’ 


Most sweets are just sweet—they 
carry flavor no further. Honey is 
sweet—and then it adds its own de- 
lightful flavor besides. So when you 
sweeten with honey you get double 
value—sweetness and flavor. Taste 
the sweet that’s made in Nature's 
laboratory—from flowers, to bees, 
to you. 


= ASSample fey 


an individual jar of the extracted 
honey. Further—to interest you in 
the economy and delicious results of 
cooking with honey, we will send you 


Our Honey Cook Book Free 


on receipt of your 
dealer's name and 


address. 


The A. I. Root Co. 
Medina, Ohio 
“The Home of the Honey 


sees 


I/lustration shown 
half size. The 
small jar is the 
sample. 
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1 Denlacura 
Is on guard 


A clean mouth, a pure 
mouth, strong, white, 








healthy teeth and firm 
gums—these are what 
Dentacura protects 
and insures. 


Dentacura 
Tooth Paste 


has been a favorite for 
fifteen years, because it 
does all that a dentifrice 
should do. Yet it contains 
no acid, alcohol or starch. 
Pleasing in taste and eco- 
nomical in use, Dentacura 
is a safe dentifrice for you 
to use. 





Full size tube 25c at your 
druggist’s, or sent prepaid 
upon receipt of price. 
Please mention your favor-, 
ite druggist when writing. 


DENTACURA COMPANY 


Newark New Jersey 








Look like Live Babies 


ChaseStockinetDolls 





Indestructible 


Made of specially woven stockinet and fine 
cotton cloth filled with best clean cotton. 

The faces are formed and colored to 
resemble natural features. No injurious 
paintsare used. Easily cleaned with warm 
water. When old or worn we can repair 
them. Sold undressed, also with suits to fit. 


All first-class dealers sell them. If you cannot procure 
them we will send you our Descriptive Circular—Free, so that 
you may order direct. We have been making 
these dolls for many years and guarantee 
them absolutely as represented. 

Look for our trade mark on every doll. 


M. J. CHASE, 24 Park Place, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Various Sizes 
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sold direct to you at savings of $2 to $5. Style 142 
(illustrated )shows the newest fashion feature of this 
season—the Russian Tunic edged with Skunk- 
Opossum Fur. Materials: charmeuse, crépe-de- 
chine orcrépe meteor. All colors, including New 
Brown and Field Mouse. Price $12. Money back 
if you don’t like it. Style Book R-1 illustrates 
and describes many others. Send for it. 

We also specialize on dressesthat 









° 
\\ \_Maternitys:<? two purposes—maternity 
Wand ordinary wear. Before maternity, these 
\ dresses conform to the changing figure without 
pearance fromthe prevailing styles. You enjoy 
A the exercise and freedom you need so much, 
without embarrassment. After maternity, they 
fit the normal figurewithout alteration (money 
Pe 2 Maternity Book M-1 shows many beautiful, 
Saye practical maternity dresses, skirtsand other apparel, 
i Q sold direct to you at substantial savings. Send for it 
{ today. Express prepaid, prompt deliveries; satisfac- 


| | alteration, but they do not differ in outward ap- 
back if they don’t )and can be worn indefinitely. 
tion guaranteed. Economy Mfg Co 433 W. Broadway N Y 











New Plan ones 


50c 


Guaranteed 
Six Months 
















$2.00 or more an hour—$35.00 to $60.00 a week. 
No experience necessary. Prompt, fair dealing. 
You can make big money by our new plan selling 


Planto-Silk Hose 


and made-to-measure underwear. Fine goods 
at liberal prices. Easy to succeed — letters 
prove it. We teach you. Our “money-back” 
outfit and new plans will start you toward a 
business of your own. Many agents open 
shops. We pay all express. Write for de- 
tails. No obligations. Write today. 
Malloch Knitting Mills 
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THE STAR IN THE 


COUNTRY SKY 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


for me—who have so much to ask of him. 
Meanwhile, shall we go?” 

He offered her his arm, such graceful defer- 
ence in his manner that she felt afresh the 
wonder of his wish to transplant her from her 
world to his. As they walked slowly through 
the dignified old hall he said in a tone of great 
satisfaction: 

“Mrs. MacFayden has ventured to hint to 
me more than once that this house is of the 
sort which needs a mistress. Tonight, when 
she saw me come in, she said to me very re- 
spectfully: ‘It’s a gled day for ye, Doctor, an’ 
now that I’ve seen the lassie I can congrat- 
ulate ye wi’ all mae hert. She’ll mak’ a bonny 
lady to be at the head o’ the hoose, if ye’ll 
permit me to say the thocht.’ I assure you, 
Georgiana, the conquest of my good Scottish 
housekeeper upon sight is no small achieve- 
ment.” 

“Tt must have been my gray gown and 
white cuffs,’’ suggested the girl demurely. 

He looked down at the hand resting on his 
arm. ‘‘ Now that I have time to look at any- 
thing but your face,” he said, ‘‘I see that you 
are wearing something very satisfying to the 
eye. I like simple things, such as I have 
always seen you wear.” 


ITH inward astonishment and congratu- 

lation Georgiana thought of all the dyed 
and reconstructed ‘“Semiannuals” which had 
marched in a frugal procession across his vision 
during the past year. Suddenly she felt an 
affection for the very frock she wore, difficult as 
had been its achievement from the materials in 
hand. Certainly, women in beautiful and won- 
derful clothing, such as he saw daily, had had 
no chance with him against the attraction of 
herself in the cleverly adapted makeshifts of 
her own fingers. It was the girl who had 
made the most of herself and her home out of 
her restricted means who had drawn to her side 
this man, whose judgment must approve his 
love or he could never love at all. 

A great warm surge of joy and understand- 
ing enveloped Georgiana Warne as Jefferson 
Craig, having led her into the dining room and 
placed her ceremoniously in her chair, bent 
over her where she sat, saying softly: ‘‘This 
place has been waiting a long time at the 
bachelor’s board. Now that I see it filled— 
like this—I know how well worth while it’s 
been to wait.” 

He took the place opposite her. With a nod 
at the boy, Thomas, he dismissed him for the 
moment. He looked across the table, rich with 
the finest appointments in his house, arranged 
by a housekeeper who heartily approved his 
everyday simplicity of life, but who exulted 
tonight in the chance to show the lady of his 
choice the fine old heirlooms of silver and 
damask which were to come to her. Smiling, 
he lifted a delicately chased goblet of water 
which stood beside his plate. 

““To my wife!” he said. 

Georgiana, raising the face of a rose, took up 
her own glass. She looked at it a moment, her 
eyes like dark twin fires, her lips taking on 
lovely curves. Then she lifted it toward the 
man opposite. 

“To—youl”’ 

“Still afraid?” asked Jefferson Craig, watch- 
ing her as one watches only that which is the 
delight of his eyes. ‘‘Never mind; I'll teach 
you by and by the word I want to hear.”’ 


Geos ys the slender figure on the bed 
stirred from the brief sleep which had 
claimed it. David Warne opened his eyes again 
upon the firelit room and the pleasant comfort 
which surrounded him. 

‘Before they come,” he thought, ‘‘I must 
tell my Father how I feel about it. I was too 
tired even to pray. But I am quite rested 
now.” 

He slipped down gently to his knees and 
closed his eyes, folding his thin hands on the 
heavy white counterpane before him. 


my heart—the answer to my prayers—and 
I am very glad tonight. Yet Thou knowest 
my heart is heavy too—with longing for my 
Phoebe. Tell her, Father, that her child is 
happy in the love of the best man she could 


in spite of years and pain, I thank Thee. If it 


perience. And teach us to love and serve Thee, 
world without end, Amen.” 


THE END 


| 
1] 
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| The Garden of Eden | 


ID you know that its res-_ || 

toration is now proceed- | 
ing—that the work is one of the 
greatest reclamation projects in 
the world today? The Christmas 
JOURNAL, which may be had 
everywhere November 20, will 
contain a particularly vivid arti- 
cle on the work. It is only once 
in a great while that a magazine 
is lucky enough to offer its 
readers so fascinating a travel 
account as ‘* Restoring the Gar- 
den of Eden.”’ 


“Dear God,” he said, ‘‘I have the desire of 


have asked for. And tell her that David loves 
and longs for her tonight with the love that 
will never die. For that love that will not die 


may be, give our child the same blessed ex- 
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Supreme 
For Beauty and Wear 


Skinner's 
LIGHT WEIGHT 


Silks and Satins 


Skinner’s light weight goods are 
the first choice of careful pur- 
chasers for light weight garment 
linings, gowns, petticoats, waists, 
etc. Softin texture, beautiful in 
shade and coloring. 


Guaranteed for Two Seasons 


(36 inches wide—Pure Dye) 


Ask any dry goods store to show you the fol- 
lowing: 
For Linings—SKINNER’S Light-Weight 
All-Silk Satin or Cotton- Back Satin. 

For Gowns—SKINNER’S Chiffon Finish 
All-Silk Satin or SKINNER’S Chiffon Taffetas. 
For Waists, Petticoats, etc.— SKINNER’S 
*°404?? All-Silk. 





Be sure you get the genuine — 


“Look for the name 
in the Selvage”’ 


Write for Samples. Address Dept. G, New York City 


William Skinner & Sons 


New York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Boston 


Mills, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Established 1848 


Skinner’s 
Light Weight 
Satins 
for 
Gowns 
or 
Linings 
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Prpe A DRA]? 


A draft often means a good siege of the grippe. 
A PerrecTion SMoKELEss Ort HEATER means per- 


fect health and abundant 


comfort at a little ex- 


pense—why not let a Perfection turn that draft 


to warmth? 


For READY heat this brisk fall weather, for ExTRA heat in 
bleak midwinter, the Perfection is just what you need. 


Clean, convenient, easily carried anywhere. Inexpensive— 
ten hours’ warmth on a gallon of kerosene. 


Chases chill from cold corners. 


In many styles and sizes 
at hardware, furniture, 
general and department 
stores—look for the Per- 
fection Cozy Cat Poster. 
You'll know the heater by 
the Triangle Trademark. 
Send to Dept. B for free 
illustrated booklet. 


THE 
CLEVELAND FounpryYCo. 


Makers of New Perfection 
Oil Cook Stoves 


7640 Platt Avenue 
Cleveland Ohio 


Also Made in Canada by the Perfection 
Stove Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 








Do you want the latest fad? It’sa 
fascinating game called **Going to 
Market.’’ Send 10 cents in coin or 
stamps. 
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PUSSY 
} WILLOW 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF, 


VERY yard of Pussy 
Willow Silk is auto- 
graphed by the Author. Our 
label is our pledge 
of two seasons’ 


satisfying wear. 


See the stamponthe selvage; 
—the label in the garment. \ 
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H. R. Matiinson & Co. 

Qualité Silk Originators 
New York and Paris 








It can’t 
roll over 
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A New and Welcome 


CHRISTMAS 







Filled with 3 qts. of Boiling Water 


20 Hours of Warmth 


For Sleeping Porches, Baby Carriages, Sick Rooms, 
Elderly People with Poor Circulation; also Automobiles 


Made of specially prepared clay, and glazed. Doctors, 
hospitals and many families throughout the country using 
them, all recommend them to their friends. 
asy to handle. 
is practical, sanitary and lasts a lifetime. 
f.o. b. Boston. 


Easy to fill— 
It will neither rot, burst nor corrode— 
Price $1.00 each 
$1.25 f. o. b. Hamilton, Canada. 


M4 and General Storekeepers will find these foot warmers 
Druggists 


good sellers. Write for our special prices in quantities. 


Dorchester Pottery Works, 42 Preston St., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Take the Hard Work out of Wash Day 


Sit down and rest, while electricity does 


WITHOUT COST. Have a whole lineful washed, rinsed, wrung and hung out ina 
jiffy—to be ironed the same day. Swiftest and safest method. Write for full infor- 
mation about our FREE TRIAL PLAN that enables you to try out the wonderful 


Wesfern Esectric ; 


Washer and Wringer 


in your own home. This is the washer that cleans 


hot suds through them. No rubbing—no tearing. 


Attaches to any electric-light socket. Guaranteed 


distributors of electrical supplies. An investment that will soon pay for 


itself in any home. 


Send post card to nearest house below for 


**Booklet No. 88AP.” 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Omaha : Oakland 
Newark Savannah Indianapolis OklahomaCity Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit Minneapolis Seattle 

oston Houston Cleveland St. Paul Portland 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Cincinnati Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


A 


it quicker and better, and ALMOST 


the clothes by forcing 
Runs automatically. 
by the world’s largest 

















THE TWENTY-FOUR 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


Cheviot Hills, where they make the cloth. We 
are now on Princess Street. It was named 
after Tennyson’s great poem. This is Sir 
Walter Scott’s monument. It is hundreds of 
years old. Oh, no, dear, I looked it up last night. 
Well, maybe it was the church—oh, yes, it’s 
St. Giles’ Church that is so old. We’re coming 
to that pretty soon. You'll be fascinated by it. 
Itis Early Perp. Jennie Geddes threw a stool 
at the minister there. This is the University— 
no, it’s the barracks—oh, thank you, sir. The 
gentleman says it’s Holyrood Palace. Bloody 
Mary lived there, you know. And that big hill 
is Arthur’s Seat, where the round table was. 
Isn’t it wonderful to see all these places?”’ 

Take it all in all it was a wonderfully inspir- 
ing day. What the guide book fell down on in 
the line of wonders Miss D supplied, while 
Miss K and the Iowa school-teacher 
chanted Scotch history from one end of the 
city to the other, and Miss R , who had a 
very tender heart, wept over Stevenson’s 
tablet in St. Giles’ and on Mary Stuart’s bed 
in Holyrood, and wherever the facilities for 
grief were unusually good. 

But later in the afternoon considerable 
jealousy developed on account of Miss R 
and Miss S——. They had Scotch blood in 
their veins, and, after reminding the party of 
the fact all day, they bought steamer rugs in 
their clan tartans and paraded them about the 
hotel until there was a good deal of ill-feeling. 
Suddenly Miss P. , who was totally Teu- 
tonic, disappeared. Half an hour later she 
walked happily in with a steamer rug in the 
brilliant Stewart tartan. Misses R—— and 
S pounced on her indignantly. 

“You don’t belong to that clan!” they 
cried. 

““T don’t care,” said Miss P calmly. 
“‘Tcanif I want to. There’s the nicest Stewart 
boy at home you ever saw, and I haven’t 
absolutely turned him down yet.”’ 


\ JE STARTED for Warwick the next morn- 

ing. One of the advantages of the band- 
box passenger cars used in Great Britain is the 
ease with which special ones can be secured. 
Our party just fitted a car. It was a nice car 
with a corridor on one side and door windows, 
which were a stunning rebuke to all American 
railroads. A mere child could open them, and 
when the girls realized that for once they were 
not dependent upon scarce and unskillful men 
they took advantage of the fact by poking 
their heads out at every stop and discoursing 
with all England which happened to be within 
range. 

‘*Please, sir, will you tell us the name of this 
town?” ‘‘Conductor, do we stop here long 
enough to get souvenir cards?” ‘‘ Porter, how 
do they water the passengers on this train? 
I’m dying of thirst.’ ‘‘Are we on time, con- 
ductor?” ‘Little boy, please tell that res- 
taurant on wheels to come over here and sell 
me some milk chocolate.’’ ‘Porter, is that a 
duke? Pshaw, girls, he says it’s just a travel- 
ing man. What would a traveling man do in 
the United States with all those whiskers?” 
‘*Station master, can you tell me if this is the 
town where Queen Elizabeth boxed the may- 
or’s ears?” ‘ 

I should have been perfectly happy if it had 
not been for Paradoni. The man’s efficiency 
was insufferable. The girls followed him like 
sheep. So did the suitcases. Cab drivers 
treated him as an equal. He got us to the train 
half an hour early that morning and read news- 
papers on the journey instead of counting his 
railway tickets and breaking out in a light 
perspiration every time a girl got out on a 
station platform. 

It was a low, contemptible spirit to show, but 
I longed and panted for trouble. I pinned 
my faith to the Misses B and E 
Paradoni had to hold a train for them on our 
first day while they wandered off and ate a 
lunch. When the calm proprietor of the inn 
heard the train coming he charged them six 
shillings apiece. They didn’t have time to 
argue about it, but had to pay and were much 
depressed for several hours. So on the whole 
Paradoni had the best of it. 


yp BIRMINGHAM, however, we got off the 
train and drove about for an hour past 
miles of impenetrable hedges, behind which 
lurked Englishmen reveling in a peculiarly 
damp and dreary privacy. And my hopes rose 
because the unheavenly twins disappeared on 
the way back. Five minutes before train time 
Paradoni asked if I had seen them. It was a 
thrilling moment. Triumph was near. Three 
minutes later he came to me with every indi- 
cation of deep worry. 

“The Misses B—— and E I have not 
found,” he said anxiously. ‘‘ They have slipped 
away. The train leaves in a minute. What 
would you do?” 

The sweet moment had been long delayed, 
but it was worth waiting for. I offered to con- 
voy the party to Warwick while he searched 
Birmingham, and as the train started he thrust 
the tickets into my hands and waved good-by 
to the party. I tried to spread a thick layer 
of unconcern over my face, but it was not en- 
tirely successful. 

To begin with I had no faith in the train. I 
had tried to follow our route when we left 
Edinburgh that morning, but just as I had pre- 
pared to enter Manchester we had pulled into 
Leeds, shaking my confidence villainously. 

There is nothing more depressing than to be 
locked up in an English train with no way of 
asking information except by pulling a bell 
rope (fine, one pound). I didn’t even have a 
conductor to lean on. He had looked over the 
tickets before we started. We stopped at 
Coventry and then dashed on. 

Suddenly a guard tore open the door. ‘ Your 
station, sir!’’ he said. ‘‘Quickly, please.” 
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Don’t You Care? 


When your 


personal appear- 


ance and even your health de- 
pend in a large measure upon 


the condition 


of your teeth—- 


don't you really care? 





“T think too much of 
my personal appear- 
ance and health not to 
try to save my teeth. 
I have tried a score or 
more of dentifrices, but 
since using Pebeco I 
notice that cavities 
bother me very, very 
seldom.’” 


For those who want to save 
their teeth Pebeco offers a very 


real help. 


How? 


By helping 


to stop “Acid-Mouth,” which 
scientists agree causes 95% of 
all tooth decay. This ought to 
interest you because nine out 
of every ten people have ‘“‘Acid- 


Mouth.” 


But ‘‘Acid-Mouth” 


need cause you almost no worry 
if every morning and every 
night you use 


Pebeco 


Tooth Paste 


Pebeco comes in extra-large 


tubes. 


It saves money as well 


as helps save teeth, because % 
of a brushful is all you need 


to use. 


Manufactured by 
LEHN & FINK, 136 William St., New York 
MAKERS OF PEBECO 


Canadian Office: 


1 and 3 St. Helen Street 


Montreal 











| TURNED ANKLE 


F your children’s ankles turn in : 
or out, or if they walk incorrectly }f 
and have pains in the instep or calf 
muscles, they should wear the fff 


Coward Shoe. 


} Send for Catalog 
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Face Powper 
OLD FRIENDS ARE BEST 


Under all sorts and conditions of weather LABLACHE, 


the complexion. It 


pensable toilet requi- 
site. Millions use it. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous, Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or fj 
by mail. Over two J 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
Jor a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 





the powder dependable, 


freshness to the skin ex- 
posed to Autumn winds. 
LABLACHE is an indis- 


French Perfumers, Dept. A ~~ 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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CHINA PAINTERS 


and Water Color Monthly Magazine, $1. yr. Beginners’ 
outfits, 50c ; kilns, $15. 2 beautiful studies for addresses of 
3 China painters; catalog free. Anglo-French Art Co.,Chicago 
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» 100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 


Invitations,$6.75,2 envelopes for each. 


® Eachadd’l 25,55c. Postpaid. 100En- 
~ Cards,$1.Writefor samplesand correct 
} forms. Royal Engraving Co., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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A Complete Line of American 
Crochet and Embroidery Cottons 












Art Needleworkers everywhere 
welcome BUCILLA cottons. They 
are highly mercerized, made only 
of the choicest Sea Island quality, 
wash fast, and are supplied for 
every form of art needlework— 
Crochet, Tatting, Embroidery, etc. 


The superiority of BUCILLA cot- 
tons lies not only in their brilliant 
lustre, but in the variety of beau- 
tiful shadings and styles—a thread 
for every purpose. 














































Full instructions for crocheting the stylish 
Tea Cosy No. 214 pictured above may be 
found in BUCILLA BLUE BOOK, Vol. 2, 
which also contains many other exception- 
ally novel ideas for crochet, featuring filet 
crochet, with complete directions for 
making: price 10c at your dealer’s or by 
mail direct. 
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Also send 10c for a complete color card of 
BUCILLA Crochet and Embroidery Cot- 
tons; a valuable reference card when under- 
taking any form of art needlework. 


Remember the name BUCILLA 


Address communications to Dept. Y 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. Inc. 
107 Grand Street, New York 4 





























The men in your home will enjoy 
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TRADE MARK 


Knitted Wash Cloths 


after the morning shave when the skin 
issotender. TURKNITS avoid irrita- 
tion—made from such soft but durable 
yarn. 

“Rough on one side for healthy fric- 
tion—smooth on the other for tender 
skins.’”” Absorbent—dry quickly. As 
well suited for your uses as his. 


Ask your dealer or send for two 
cloths—10c postpaid. 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO. 
Dept. L. Cohoes, N.Y. 


Stork Pants 


_——— Veer ——— 
To keep your baby happy and con- 
tented, see that the waterproof 
pants you buy are soft, 
cool and comfortable; ‘ 
that they are cut to fit Xe 
snugly over the diaper 
without clumsy fullness. 
Regular 50c, Double texture 
50c, Silk covered 
75c, Knockabouts 25c. 
3 sizes waist measure 20, 22, 24’. 
GET THE GENUINE. See the reg- 
istered Stork trade-mark on the waist- 
band. If your dealer can’t supply you 
genuine Stork Pants, write to 


RK THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-N, Boston, Mass. 


MARK Makers of Stork Shoes, Stork Sheeting, Etc. 























BECOME 
A NURSE 


\ E have trained thou- 
/V sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as nurses. 
Send for “How I Became 
a Nurse’’—248 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 
illustrated lesson pages free. 


Fourteenth Year. 
The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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I disinterred girls and baggage from the 
several compartments while the conductor 
kept his eye on his watch and said, ‘Lively 
now, please, thank you,” every few seconds. 
As the carriage doors slammed I chanced to 
see a station sign. It read ‘‘ Leamington.” 

The train was slipping out like a ghost. 
“Stop!” I yelled, grabbing a guard. ‘‘We 
want to go to Warwick.” 

“Train doesn’t go to Warwick, sir,’’ said the 
guard, breaking away from me and catching 
his train. The rest of his sentence was lost in 
the distance. 

Twenty-two girls compassed me about and 
demanded to be taken at once to Warwick. A 
panic was imminent, but my iron nerve saved 
the situation. I lighted a cigar, after dropping 
four matches to show my calmness, and then 
faced the party. 

‘Girls,’ I said, ‘‘this English train has de- 
ceived us. It is guilty of a confidence game. 
We shall see it when we return. In the mean- 
time don’t worry. England is small. We 
cannot be seriously lost in it. Follow me and 
see what a cool man does in an emergency.” 

Amid the respectful admiration of all I 
walked firmly over to the telegraph office, 
where I wired the circumstances to Paradoni 
at Birmingham, the tourist agency in London 
and a newspaper friend in Liverpool, asking 
for instant help. Then I bought magazines 
for all and installed the girls in the waiting 
room, leaving directions at the telegraph office 
to deliver any message instantly, posted myself 
as guard at the door and waited. 

Dusk descended. The girls finished their 
magazines and began to get restless. Some of 
them wandered out of the waiting room, but 
I shooed them back firmly. It was easier to 
keep track of them in the room. Lights began 
to twinkle around the country. Several of 
the girls were becoming noticeably homesick. 
Murmuring against myself became alarmingly 
frequent. It hurt me to the marrow. I had 
done my best. I had saved them so far. If 
they wanted new dangers well and good. We 
would go to Warwick if we landed in Cork on 
the way. Itold them this and went to the 
ticket office and demanded tickets to Warwick 
in a firm voice. 

“You don’t need tickets, sir,” said the youth 
at the window. ‘‘Take the tram in the street. 
It’s only a mile.” 


HE hotel staff at Warwick was very sym- 
pathetic. It had been waiting for us since 
six O Fela. In half an hour the girls came down 
from their rooms fresh as daisies and shrieking 
withenthusiasm. The hotel wasan old one, and 
each room was an antique exhibit in itself. The 
Missouri girl was especially fortunate. She had 
been assigned to a room once occupied by 
Queen Victoria and was the heroine of the 
evening. The girls visited her in a body and 
one by one sat on the bed with awe. Then 
they had supper and slipped away to their 
rooms to rest and admire. 

I had just settled myself in the coffee room 
in the middle breadths of a two-acre English 
newspaper when cries of anguish came floating 
down the stairs. I rushed up in search of them. 
The Prairie Roses were gathered in front of the 
Queen Victoria room comforting the Missouri 
girl, who was weeping. The hotel manager 
was arguing frantically with someone inside 
the room. His voice was hushed and low, but 
the answers were not. They floated out from 
inside strong and clear. 

“*T will not leave this room! I don’t care if it 
is her room! I have been slighted in rooms 
ever since we left home. It’s time I had a good 
room! I’m going to sleep in this room, and if 
you don’t like it you can come in and pull me 
out! I know my rights! You can talk here all 
night if you like, but if you get me out you'll 
have to carry me out!” 

I recognized the voice. It was Mrs. X. 
She had wanted the Queen Victoria room, and 
in her simple, direct fashion she had gone up- 
stairs early and gone to bed in it. 

We were helpless in the face of such strategy. 
The Missouri girl sobbed on and things were 
getting soggy and uncomfortable when the 
manager cleared his throat. ‘‘If the lady posi- 
tively refuses to leave the room,” he said, ‘“‘I 
suppose I must let the other young lady sleep 
in the Queen Elizabeth room. We rarely use 
this room, but it seems to be an emergency. 

There was a diplomat for you! In five 
seconds Mrs. X was holding on doggedly 
to a forgotten prize and twenty-one girls were 
exclaiming over the Elizabethan room. It was 
a wonderful room, too, because it was at least 
a century older than the hotel. But nobody 
minded this or thought of it, and if the manager 
stretched the truth a little he did so in a good 
cause. 
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T ELEVEN o'clock Paradoni arrived de- 
pressed. He had examined Birmingham 
with great care and noresults. But alittle later, 
while we were preparing a general alarm, one 
of the early Silurian automobiles of that period 
clattered up to the hotel and Misses B—— and 
E- strolled in, quite happy. They had 
missed the train purposely and had then found 
that they had very little money. This, how- 
ever, had not worried them. They had gone on 
to Coventry, had wheedled a hotel keeper out 
of a dinner, and had persuaded a touring party 
whom they had met at the hotel to bring them 
to-'Warwick. They had had a splendid time. 
In the morning we drove to Stratford-upon- 
Avon in a large hack fitted with bilge pumps, 
water-tight compartments and all equipment 
for English weather except a top. It rained all 
the way. English rain is quiet and undemon- 
strative, but thorough. It fell on the twenty- 
odd umbrellas and mobilized at the points, 
dripping into laps and down necks with great 
persistence. But fortunately the girls had 
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The Stockinet Covering 


has made Armour’s Star Ham Gefézer. 





Smoked right in this cleanly, sanitary 

covering, the delicate ““bouquet”’ : 
and flavor, world-famous in i 
Armour’s mild Star cure, are F 
retained and intensified. | 
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In the New Stockinet Covering— 
always remains juicy, firm, perfect 
in color, and retains its appetizing 
tenderness to the last slice. Buy a | 
whole Star Ham—it’s economical. 


oat 


Like Armour’s Star Ham, the other pure 
food products Identified by Armour’s Oval Label 
all maintain the Armour Quality Standard. 


Frmours “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard, 
made exclusively from selected leaf fat, is richer 
and goes one-third farther than ordinary lard. 











Armours Grape Juice— Bottled Where the 
Best Grapes Grow —takes to you, no matter where 
you live, all the luscious, full flavor of choicest 
Concords. Pure, unsweetened, unfermented 
and undiluted. A gratefully refreshing beverage 
with a health value equal to fresh orange juice. 


armours Veibes Foods offer the 


housewife over a hundred different products, 
cooked and ready to serve, all absolutely pure 
and all deliciously natural in flavor. Pork and 
Beans, Luncheon Beef, Sandwich Dainties, 
Salmon, Sardines, Tuna, Ketchup, etc. All 
U. S. Inspected. For digestible mince pies, use 


letbedé Mince Meat. 


Armour Oval Label Products, including Star Bacon, Cloverbloom Butter, Devon- 
shire Farm Sausage, high grade Oleomargarine, are sold by leading merchants 








ARMOUR 4xv COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
Distributing Through 385 Branches, Each Managed by a Food Expert df 
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Showrooms— New York, 





Retouching worn floors, refinishing old furni- 
ture, renewing old woodwork and freshening 
dull radiators and gas fixtures with 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
BRIGHTEN-UPFINISHES 


is aS easy as Sweeping, scrubbing and dusting, and the 
result is a magic transformation. 

The Brighten-up Finishes include a quality product for 
every home surface. They come ready to use in pints and 
The Sherwin-Williams dealer can supply you. 


quarts. 








your house ready for winter remem- 
ber there is nothing so clean as paint and 
varnish and nothing so beautifying. 














“Now thisis 
what call real 
house cleaning.” 


When you start in to get 








Send 10 cents for aclever new game and 
get a useful book with it free of charge: 


The ABC of Home Painting 


A practical, experienced painter tells you in simple 
words just how to paint, varnish, stain or enamel every 
surface in and around your home. Send for a copy. 


Going to Market 
is a mighty interesting game for both young folks and 
grown-ups. It’s good training, too, for any one who 
buys or sells in the markets. Sent for 10c in stamps. 








SHER WIN - WILLIAMS 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


co Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg.; San Francisco, 


523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere: 




















flow and prevents hose blowing off. 


Water 
flows 
through 
relief 
valve“‘A” ~ 
while 
adjusting 
tempera- 
ture and 
volume 


changeable with bath spray head. 


14E. Jackson Blvd. 





WATROUS BATH FIXTURE 


For External and Internal Use 


Instantly attached to any bath tub. Water on 
or off in a jiffy. Relief valve insures uniform 


Slight 
pressure 
of the 
thumb at 
“B’’starts 
spray, the 
relief 


valve'‘A’”’ 
closing 
auto- 
matically 


Perfect fountain syringe attachment is inter- 


Write for Illustrated Booklet-—F REE, 
THE WATROUS COMPANY (not inc.) 


Chicago, III. 
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Canneec!] Inleat 
CAN’T LEAK OR SPILL 


A household necessity — Lights instantly at the 
touch of a match — Heats quickly—water, 
soups, baby’s milk—Cooks any food, and is 


absolutely safe. sali 


Great to heat the morning's Ca. = ar 
coffee or midnight lunch. (il q I fi ca 
Comesin grooved cansandfits rf » | 


into any Sterno device—Send 
1oc for sample can and stand, 








Ask your dealer for this 
handy Sterno Stove—polished 
nickel plate—guaranteed not 
to rust—75c or write to 


S. STERNAU & CO., Nav Youcity 
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A Face Powder of peculiar excellence which creates 

an atmosphere of refinement. The appealing 
charm of Rigaud’s ‘Mary Garden Perfume’’ is 
blended with infinite delicacy into this velvety face 
powder, improving the complexion of every 
woman’s 
and effacing the ravages of time. Mary Garden 
Face Powder may be had in any tint, including 
ochre and mauve, for fashionable evening wear. 


skin, eliminating superficial blemishes, 


RIGAUD—PARIS 
Special Offer to 





The Ladies’ Home Journal Readers 
If your dealer has not the $1 Mary Garden Face Powder, 
send his name and address with $1 by mail to RIGAUD’S 
American agents—Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., Irving Place, 
New York, who will forward it by return post. 
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chosen this morning to have an attack of the 
giggles. Fortified by an attack of giggles a 
party of young women can encounter a cyclone 
without giving it a passing glance. 

At the market square in Stratford the 
“Prairie Roses’? hopped down in a storm of 
hilarity and charged upon Shakspere’s shrine, 
led by Miss O——, the little Chicago stenog- 
rapher, who interpreted the town to the party 
in her own peculiar way: 

‘““Mister Shakspere lived here, girls. That’s 
him in the two-foot ruff. I'll bet he had to take 
that ruff off to go up these stairs. You say the 
house used to be a butcher shop, ma’am? Well, 
that’s all right. Everybody butchers Shak- 
spere anyway. This is where he did his writ- 
ing. How’d you like to write a whole library 
with a quill pen? Not for mine. Typewriter’s 
bad enough. Gee, look at all these pictures! 
Wonder which one looks like him. Look at 
Tennyson’s name written on the wall. If we 
did that they would say we were rough necks. 
You'd better watch Miss B——, ma’am. She’ll 
take that brass kettle for a souvenir. She’s 
great on souvenirs. She tried to pack a feather 
bed into her suitcase at Warwick. Say, guide, 
did Shakspere write all the souvenir cards here? 

“Come on, girls, here’s another building full 
of Shakspere relics. This front door is built 
of the bricks he threw at the cats while he was 
writing ‘Hamlet.’ This rubber doormat was 
given to him by Queen Victoria. See this 
beautiful old flatiron. He used to iron out his 
ruff with this. Now see here, Miss M——, 
you've got to stop laughing. Someone will 
think we don’t appreciate Shakspere. We do, 
though. Didn’t we swim ten miles to see his 
tomb? Whereis histomb? I want to see Miss 
R— weep over it. Comealong, Miss R 
and weep on Shakspere’s tomb. You cried on 
half the tombs in Edinburgh and Shakspere’s 
gotto have a fair show. He’sa friend of mine. 
He wrote two B’s or not two B’s, that is the 
question. I have alot of trouble with spelling 
myself.” 

At the end of half an hour most of the other 
tourists were following us with wonder if not 
admiration. We drove back to Warwick to the 
tune of ‘In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree,”’ 
and other favorites, while Miss K—— and the 
Iowa school-teacher sat unsheltered with the 
driver in the rain, checking up on their guide 
book and shouting back the information into 
the umbrella cave. 

And that evening we reached London. 


We STOPPED at a four-acre hotel peopled 
by all nations, and for the first time the 
girls seemed to be deeply impressed. They 
took one look at the dazzling display of clothes 
in the lounge and fled for their rooms, appear- 
ing in the dining room half an hour later in 
their best gowns. 

Some of those gowns looked tolerably pecu- 
liar. Beside the rigging of half a dozen nations 
they did not loom up with any great stunning- 
ness. They seemed to bulge in the wrong 
places and to rely too much on bows and rib- 
bons and other pathetic attempts at decora- 
tion. I could see lorgnettes going up from 
various parts of the room as the party trooped 
in. A weird-looking dowager whom we passed 
was espec ially amused. She was sixty in years, 
twenty in clothes and sixteen on her cheeks, 
with a wad of feathers as big as a hearse plume 
in her hair. 

We toured London in the morning in a 
tremendous brake. For this trip we had a 
special guide—a reserved young Englishman, 
considerably superior and phenomenally polite. 
When I descended at the Tower without offer- 
ing to hand down the party he directed a look 
of cold disapproval at me and helped the girls 
down one by one, while Paradoni and I looked 
on, more or less crushed. When we left the 
Tower he leaped to the step of the brake and 
gallantly hoisted each girl in. It was a beauti- 
ful sight. He repeated the feat at the next 
stop, but I noticed a certain restlessness about 
the girls. 

All of these formalities took time, and while 
the perspiring Englishman was doing his best 
we were falling behind schedule. Five minutes 
in America area small thing, but five minutes in 
London which have been fought and bled for 
are too precious to be wasted in gentlemanly 
derrick work. As the young man took his place 
at the steps at the third stop, those American 
girls rose to their feet and lightly vaulted over 
the wheels into the street on the other side. 
Thus ended his first lesson. He was not so 
polite after that, but much more useful. 








LL that day we inspected London, leaving 
Z consternation in our wake. The tourist 
path is full of little formalities and rules, which 
can be waived or overlooked with very pictur- 
esque results. There isthe matter of chairs, for 
instance. London is full of historic and invio- 
late chairs. Our party sat in all of them that 
day. They did it calmly and happily, accept- 
ing each torrent of protest with dignified sur 
prise. “I didn’t hurt the old thing,” said Miss 
E- e when halfa dozen assistants 
led her away from the Coronz ution Chair in 
Westminster Abbey. “I’m not half as heavy 
as some of their kings.” 

As for the Houses of Parliament, through 
which we were shooed by a line of officials, 
each one shouting, ‘Lively there now, please; 
thank you, “Keep a- moving right along out 
of that; thank you,’’ the regulations stood-no 
show at all. In their charmingly inquisitive 
way those girls treated the building as if it had 
been merely the Capitol of the United States. 
They stepped aside into rooms from which they 
were ejected by shocked officials. They hung 
their hats on the pegs reserved for lords. 
Finally, while the party was being shown the 
famous woolsack, palladium of British liber- 
ties, six girls sat down on it with great content. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 85 
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Let Us Tell You 
The 1916 Price 


on this beautiful Mission Base-Burner and on 
500 other styles and sizes of best quality 
ranges, cook stoves and heaters that you can 
choose from our 


New 1916 Catalog Mailed 


With “ Recipes F R E. E 

in Rhyme” 

Write for these two books today—see new 
styles—1916 factory prices—read latest, help- 
ful recipes in catchy sparkling yee Choose 
your Kalamazoo at once for 30 days’ trial, 
360 days’ approval test — on gf 
cash or easy payment plan— 
we pay freight and ship within 
24 hours. $100,000 bank guar- 
anty. Write today. 
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‘A Kalamazoo | 


TradeMerk Direct to You’ 











With Coat, Cap and Leggins 
combined in one warm garment 
for either boys or girls, the 
ESKIMOTOR protects the 
kiddies from catching cold 
and still allows plenty of 
freedom for play. A child does 
not outgrow an ESKIMOTOR 
in 3 years. Stylishly cut and 
of the best material, the 
ESKIMOTOR is the rage. 
Your dealer has ESKIMOTORS 
in all ages, materials and 
colors at $7, $10, and $14. $7 
Garment like cut insizes 
1 to 6 years, grey, navy or brown 
chinchilla, sent postpaid in U.S 
for $7. Or write for details. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. 
Eskimotor Suit Co., 2709 E. Lake St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Popular 
Baby 
Grumpy 


65c and up 


Effanbee Character Dolls 


are the sensation of the toy world — true products of 
the largest American doll factory. Baby Grumpy is 
only one illustration of the many sweet-faced dolls 
with life-like childish character faces. 

Dolls sold under our trade name and strict guarantee—look 
for the tag—are truly sanitary. Colors fast, faces will not 
crack or peel and will stand any amount of hard usage. All 
materials the best. If a doll hasn't our tag it isn't an 
EFFANBEE, Sold by dealers everywhere, 


Send for our interesting Doll His- 4 
tory and illustrated Catalog—FREE 4 
FLEISCHAKER & BAUM { 
45 East 17th St., New York A 
Manufacturers of E ffanhee Guaranteed Dolls S 




















Write for it today 
A practical, every-day help 
for the housewife and hostess 
—gives a hundred special, 
choice, tested recipes for using 
Carnation Milk (evapora- 
ted) for whipping, and in 
delicious dishes and desserts. 
Illustrated in natural colors. Shows 
the economy and convenience in the 
use of this pure, safe milk. 
Every woman should have a copy at hand. Write for your 
copy now and receive it free by return mail. 
Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 
140 Stuart Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH.., U. 8S. A. 


“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th 8t., Chicago, IIL 
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**At Your Service’’ 





N 104 A solid gold case anda guaranteed gold filled de- 
0. tachable, adjustable, expansion bracelet; a genuine 
Baird-North value. Celebrated 7 jewel Molly Stark movement. 
To use as a regular watch, simply unhook bracelet. Comes to 
you in beautiful case, as shown. Price $14.75. 
7 24 sheets linen paper 
> No. 707 with popular plaid 
2 finish and 24 envelopes to 
match, only 45c postpaid. 
Yourchoice of white, blue, 
pink or buff. State color 









will engrave any single 
initial or two letter 
monogram, Nos. 1, 4 or 
16. For 60c extra we 
will engrave any three letter 
monogram, Nos. 6, 7 or 9, Plainly 
write initials, style of engraving and color of ink desired. 


DHS % 


Your best Christmas Book 
is the Baird-North Catalog 


In tens of thousands of homes, the arrival of the Baird-North 
Catalog means the beginning of the Christmas season. What a 
wealth of beautiful things it brings—more than 10,000 gifts for 
your selection — gold and silver jewelry, precious stones, silver- 
ware, leather goods, toilet articles, novelties and general 
merchandise, — everything you could think of for 
gifts and lots you wouldn’t think of because they 
are new, 

Get this book now. Every article in it is 
yours at a big saving of money from 
ordinary prices. Every article is 
guaranteed to please or every 















cent refunded. And we 
guarantee free, safe and 
prompt delivery. 
Fill out and mail 
the coupon 

at once. 







Baird- 

North Co., 

538 Broad St., 

Providence, R.I. 

Please send me FREE, 

without obligation, your 

great 230-page Catalog of 


Jewelry and Gifts, also your 
Catalog of General Merchandise, 


Name_— - 





Address 
















Write today for our 15- 
day trial offer of the 
New 1915 Thin 
Receiver Model, 
Mears Ear Phone. 
It has eight adjust- 
ments of twelve sounds 
in each. 


96 Degrees of a 


The complete range of tone for the human ear is covered. It 
is the final perfection of an efficient substitute for the natural 
hearing organs. Instrument hardly noticeable. 

° Write today for valuable 
Write for Free Boo book on deafness; sent free. 
It explains our low direct prices to you. 15-day free trial offer. 
If you are a sufferer from deafness or if you have a deaf friend 
don't fail to write for this book now. 


Mears Ear Phone Co., Dept. 2018, 45 W. 34th St., New York City 
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fine and velvety to the 
touch — is pleasantly 
and surely secured 
with this long-estab- 
lished Beauty Builder. 























AND -BE COMPLIMENTED ON 
YOUR COMPLEXION 


SOLD EVERYWHERE SEND 10C FOR DAINTY TRIAL SIZE 
JAMES C. CRANE, SOLE AGENT 
108 N FULTON ST. NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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This 
For the Man iti: 
gift makes instant and lasting 
appeal to one who carries a 
bunch of keys. The case pro- 
tects the pockets from wearing 
through, muffles the jingle, is 








neat and attractive. Nickel 
key-ring, green leather case, 
silk-lined, firm clasp. Sent 


postpaid for 50¢ to introduc« 
our wonderful Year Book of 


1000 Thoughtful Gifts 


—“‘unusual, distinctive, fra- 

grant, simple or more elaborate; 

for every occasion and for every- 

body.”’ Book alone 6c in stamps. 
It solves Christmas problems. 

Pohlson’s Gift Shop, 33 Bank Bldg., Pawtucket, R. I. 


MAGAZINES 


J.M.Hanson-Bennett MagazineA gency is the larg- 
estin the world. Youcansave money on 
the magazine you want by writing for 


| This Catalog FREE 


Our newCatalog lists morethan3000 100 Periodicals and 
Club Offers. IT’SABIGMONEY SAVER. Send us 
your name and address on post card to- 
day and get this big free catalog. Deiteow. 
t 
Agents Wanted. a . oo fue 


— AM. JHANSON- BENNETT Magazine Agency 
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THE TWENTY-FOUR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


The result was unexpected but greatly enjoyed. 
You couldn’t have provided as much excite- 
ment by exploding a bomb on the East Side in 
New York. 

By night we had seen half- a-dozen points of 
interest, and our gentlemanly young conductor 
had a hunted look in his eyes. It had been 
a big day’s work, but none of the party was 
satisfied. 

We had five days in London. It was the 
unanimous desire of the party to spend three 
of these days shopping. To do this the sight- 
seeing would have to be speeded up. Mrs. 
X—— conveyed this information gently the 
next morning as we ascended our chariot. 

“See here, young man,”’ she said severely, 

‘you’re not doing this job to suit us. We’re 
ME ha and we want results. We’ve got to do 
up the rest of this job today. Now don’t say 
we can’t. We’re going to. We want to see 
everything, but we don’t care to settle down in 
any ene place. Just keep us moving. We can 
see a lot in half an hour and it won’t hurt to 
trot the horses between stops. Now, then, 
start us for the British Museum. Half an hour 
ought to make a big dent init. You just do the 
spieling and I’ll handle the watch.” 


WV aoa she did, and records fell that day. 
We did the Museumi in thirty-two minutes 
flat. The delay was caused by the disappearance 
of Misses B and E , who were discov- 
ered trying to chip a souvenir off of a mummy 
case. The Royal Art Gallery took twenty-seven 
minutes, including one hundred feet of Turner 
paintings, done from a standing start in ten 
seconds. St. Paul’s took half an hour, but the 
Wallace Collection was done in fifteen minutes 
by stop watch. The guide said nothing had 
ever approached this. He said it accusingly, 
but the party thanked him for the compliment. 

I felt very sorry for the guide that day. It 
was a hard one for him and he faded visibly in 
the afternoon. He had done his best to impress 
the party, but the results had been indifferent. 
The girls had laughed at Hyde Park, had refused 
to weep over the Albert Memorial and had had 
toberestrained by force from pinching the Horse 
Guards in Whitehall to see if they were alive. 
But suddenly he brightened. There was a sen- 
sation in the street ahead of us, and cheering. 
Our brake pulled hastily to the curb, and the 
young man straightened up and faced the party. 

“‘Ladies, ladies,” he cried with awed elation, 
“T believe the King is coming! You may have 
a chance to see him. Will you all keep very 
quiet ?’ 

Poor chap! It was his last card and his big- 
gest trump. But did it awe the party? I 
hesitate to record that as an automobile bear- 
ing a distinguished and friendly gentleman 
dashed by, every ‘Prairie Rose” yanked out 
an American flag from somewhere and gave 
three cheers, while the Missouri girl, who up to 
this minute had been a model of quietness, put 
two fingers in her mouth and blew a whistle 
that could have been heard for blocks. A thou- 
sand people looked our way. So did His 
Majesty. He not only looked, but he bowed 
and smiled; I might almost say he grinned. 

We drove home without the gentlemanly 
young conductor, who disappeared at this 
minute. In fact we never saw him again. He 
was a nice young man, but too sensitive. 


— and I ate breakfast alone the 
next morning. The girls had already gone out 
about their affairs. We saw them at brief inter- 
vals and in small bunches during the next three 
days. They were exploring London with a 
thoroughness which kept us busy maintaining 
a relief station at the hotel for the benefit of 
young ladies who had spent all their money and 
were being delivered C. O. D. by suspicious 
cabmen. We had ceased to worry about them 
and had decided to let London do the worrying. 
And London took up the burden earnestly. 
Twenty-four girls conducting individual enter- 
prises can produce many complications in three 
days calculated to worry almost anyone except 
the girls themselves. 

A mischievous American correspondent pro- 
duced the deepest alarm. He wrote up the party 
and nicknamed the girls ‘‘ The Fluffy Ruffles.”’ 
This produced a deep impression on the London 
newspaper offices. London, it seems, was full 
of ‘‘Fluffy Ruffleses.”” They might be harm- 
less, and on the other hand it might be the duty 
of the city to quarantine and call out the home 
guard. 

A reporter for one of the dailies called at 
the hotel on the last afternoon. He was a 
perfect gentleman and very learned. He was 
also very earnest. He had a mission. His 
paper desired to know what ‘‘ Fluffy Ruffles”’ 
were in order that the apprehensions of the 
populace might be allayed. 

I tried in a quiet way to give him the infor- 
mation, but he was wary. He demanded to 
talk with the girls themselves. Most of the 
girls were upstairs standing on one another’s 
trunk lids, but in half an hour he had collected 
half a dozen, including Miss O——, the red- 
headed girl from Minneapolis, and the Iowa 
school-teacher. 

‘“Now,” he said, taking from his pocket a 
large notebook, ‘‘will you young ladies be so 
kind as to answer this question for me: What 
is a ‘Fluffy Ruffles’?”’ 

‘“We may as well confess,’”’ said Miss O 
with a guilty look. ‘‘It’s a society.” 

“Extraordinary,” said the reporter politely, 
making profuse notes. 

“Not atall,”’ said MissO—— firmly. “‘We’ve 
got as good a right to have a society as those 
Mafia persons.” 

Fe: st anything like the Mafia—er, I beg 
your pardon, ” said the reporter hastily, as he 

saw signs of trouble. ‘‘I presume it has more 
of the Wild West American features. It’s very 
interesting, you know. Tell me more.” 
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Can a Pretty Girl Marry Any 
Man She Wants? 


Just because she is pretty, and comes of good 
family, and has breeding and charm —is that 
enough to entitle her to marry a millionaire? 

“Why not?” answers Miss Chloe Malone, 
the last of an old Southern family, and straight- 
way sets out to find her millionaire. 

You must meet Chloe: you must have the 
fun of sharing her adventures as the prettiest 
débutante of the year. 

Those adventures are related by Fannie 
Heaslip Lea, creator of the famous “‘Sicily Ann.” 

Chloe’s story begins this month. It is one 
of four love serials to appear during the year in 


Woman’s Home 
Companion 

















The Woman Who Wrote 
“The Iron Woman” 


Margaret Deland, the woman who wrote 
“The Iron Woman,” has written another novel, 
“The Rising Tide.” 

There will be many novels in 1916— but only 
one by Mrs. Deland. You will hear it discussed 
everywhere, for it presents a problem as old as 
love and as new as life. 

Hundreds of thousands of Americans read 
“The Iron Woman,” many thousands more 
will read ““The Rising Tide’;—they will read 
it first in the pages of the 


Woman’s Home 
Companion 
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HESE devices for cooking and heat- 
ing have established a standard of 
effectiveness and durability. ‘ 


Alcohol Gas Stove 
Chafing Dishes 


equipped with the “Alcolite” Burner have | | 
the cooking power of a gas range. The | | 
electric style is noted for its rapid action, ; 
low current consumption and the durability | | 
of the heating unit. 








Percolators a 


make perfect coffee whether heated by 
electricity, alcohol or on the kitchen range, 
the principle in each being the same. The 
patented valve circulates the maximum 
amount of water that can be passed through 
the ground coffee, which method extracts | 
all the flavor from the coffee without boiling. 


M, Tea Ball Tea Pots 


brew tea to any desired strength with all the 
fine full flavor and aroma. The tea ball 
then can be drawn from the liquid without 
removing cover. This prevents tea from 
becoming stronger than when first made. 
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— s restful, Enjoy the best, full-score music yet save 45c 
healthf ul. to 50c on the dollar, get quicker delivery, and 
Arctic for bed-cham~ choice of over 2000 selections (classic, popu- 
ber, bath, lar, etc.). Arrangement of our rolls celebrated. 


Socks 
Reg.inU.S, 
Pat.Off. 


sickroo 


Easier than stiff-sole 
slippers. Worn in rubber 
boots absorb perspiration. Made of knit- 
ted fabric lined with soft white wool fleece. L 
Washable, unshrinkable. Parker’s name in every (88-note) player-music at genuine half prices. 
pair. In all sizes at dealers’ or sent postpaid for 25c a pair. 


J. H. PARKER CO., Dept. K, 25 JAMES ST., MALDEN, MASS. 
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m. Materials of highest quality. 


90-Page Catalog FREE 
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is sufficient guarantee of its high quality. 
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A PRACTICAL corset for women and young girls, 
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washable surgical webbing. 
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TREO COMPANY, 
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Dates and learn 
what good dates 
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Sold only in sealed 
packages by Grocers 
and Fruit Stores 
everywhere. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 
Dept. B, 375 Washington St., New York 
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“Yes, it’s a Western society,” said Miss 
O—, "grabbing the suggestion. “‘We—we 
ride horses and—and —— 

‘**You shoot, I suppose,” 
writing swiftly. 

**Only in cases of necessity,”’ said the Iowa 
school-teacher quietly. Miss O—— passed on 
the job with relief. ‘‘Tell him all about it, 
Mollie,” she said. 

“Vou see,” said the school-teacher, ‘‘hus- 
bands are very scarce in the West, and the 
young men are very arrogant. They demand a 
large premium for marrying. There are numer- 
ous bands of young women who combat this 
disgraceful custom. Some of them are very 
powerful and well trained.” 

“T never heard anything like this, you 
know,” said the enraptured reporter. ‘‘ You 
mean to say you capture them?” 

‘**Precisely,’’ said the school-teacher. ‘But 
we don’t shoot them. We lasso them and tie 
them up until they are reasonable.” 

“Oh, I say now,” said the reporter. ‘‘This 
sounds extraordinary, you know. You must 
live very far West—beyond Chicago.” 

‘““We do,” said the school-teacher. ‘It’s 
really very simple. We meet and ride around 
until we meet a single man away from his 
gang - —” 

‘His gang?” 

“Everyone travels in gangs for protection 
against Indians,” said the school-teacher. 

‘‘When we get one we tie him up until he is 
ready to propose, and then we —— 

‘““We draw lots for him,” said the Missouri 
girl solemnly. ‘I’ve had rotten luck.” 

““Ves, you have, dear,” said the Minneapolis 
girl. ‘‘Don’t you remember that lovely little 
Mexican with the long hair? You wanted him 
so badly too.” 

**T did not,” said the Missouri girl crossly. 

‘**He only had one ear anyway. 


“T UT, ladies, ladies!” said the reporter in a 

daze. ‘‘This is extraordinary. Do you 
mean to say you actually marry them against 
their wills?” 

“Oh, they’re willing enough before we get 
through with them,” said the school-teacher. 
‘‘Of course I say ‘we’ in a general sense. None 
of us has got one yet. That is, we have won 
some, but we didn’t care for them and traded 
them off.” 

“You can get ten horses for a good young 
husband if he isn’t too wild,” said Miss O 

“But why,” said the reporter, not knowing 
what else to say, ‘‘why are you called ‘The 
Fluffy Ruffles’?” 

“T'll tell you a secret,” said the Missouri 
girl, leaning over to him. ‘‘We’re going to try 
our luck on this side. It’s often done. The 
only trouble is Mrs. X—— is so grabby. She 
takes anything that’s loose.” 

“‘Oh, I say now, you don’t mean ——”’ 

“Ves, I do,” said the Missouri girl, with a 
look of ineffable joy. ‘‘She’s got four already.” 

It seemed impossible to get rid of that re- 
porter. The trunks came down and the bus 
was waiting. Still he poured marvelous in- 
formation into his notebook, stopping its flow 
at intervals to hark back to the original 
mystery. As we drove off and the Iowa school- 
teacher bade him farewell, looking at him so 
fondly that he cringed with fear and looked 
about for protection, he called after her des- 
pairingly: ‘‘But I say: You haven’t told me 
yet. What IS a Fluffy Ruffles?” 

“T hope we can get the London news- 
paper in Amsterdam,” said the school-teacher 

calmly. ‘‘He ought to write a good story. He 
was such an earnest young man. 


said the reporter, 


“NOTE The fourth sketch in this : series will appear in 
THE JouRNAL for December. 





$360 for Domestic 
Science Students 


“T.HE JOURNAL wants to reflect the inter- 

I ests of domestic science students all over 
America. To accomplish this it herewith of- 
fers $360 in prizes for the best article, not 
exceeding 300 words in length, on any of the 
following subjects: 

1—‘‘A Happier Method of Accomplishing 
an OM Household Task.” 

—‘*A Household Supe rstition From Which 
ig fs Gained My Freedom.’ 

—* A Discovery I’ve Made in Food Prep- 
are oe 

4—‘*My Suggestions for Improving Domes- 
tic Science Instruction.” 

For the best articles, not exceeding 300 
words in length, on any one of these topics, 
THE JOURNAL will pay: 

One prize of $50; one prize of $40; one 
prize of $30; two prizes of $25 each; five 
prizes of $10 each; sixteen prizes of $5 
each, and twenty-four prizes of $2.50 each. 


All articles that do not win prizes but are 
suitable for publication in THE JOURNAL will 
be paid for at regular rates, but no man- 
uscript can be returned, so please do not in- 
close a stamp. Each contestant must be, or 
have been, a pupil in a domestic science course, 
and where and when instruction was, or is be- 
ing, received must be stated on all manuscripts. 

The contest closes January 1, 1916, and no 
contribution received after that date can be 
considered. Announcement of the awards will 
be made in the earliest possible issue of THE 
JOURNAL thereafter. 

Address all manuscripts to 

Miss ANNA MerriITT EAst 
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A Warm Friend in 
Time of Need 


When the chill winds of autumn and 
winter come blowing around your home 
— that’s when you'll find a world of 
comfort and satisfaction in a Florence 
Oil Heater. The Florence is a stove 
type heater with a draft that is always 
right —and no perforations to clog with 
dust and lint. ‘That means no smoke 
or odor. It is solidly made — without 
delicate parts—and so good to look 
at that you’ll be proud to have it in 
any room. The wick and oil reser- 
voir are in different compartments, 
separated by air spaces and metal flues. 
That means absolute safety. The three 
legs give a firm foundation anywhere. 
The Florence is made in three sizes, to 
take care of very big, medium or little 
rooms. Send for our free illustrated 
catalog. You'll be glad. 


FLORENCE 
Oil Heaters 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 
135 School St., Gardner, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the famous Florence Wickless Oil 
Cook Stoves and Florence Ovens. Our handy ‘recipe 
book, ‘“The Household Helper,”’ is free for the asking. 
























can be 
Z bought anywhe re 
gs for 25c a box and it's 
guaranteed to ge just 
as satisfactory as any 50c or 
$1.00 powder you have ever used. 
Try it — use half a box. If you're 
not delighted with it, return the 
balance to your dealer and get your 
inoney back. 
Sample box mailed on _ request. 


THE FREEMAN 
*) PERFUME CO. 


Dept. 53 
Cincinnati, 


MadeinU.S.A. 


25c 


















made as new 


You can make your rugs and carpets 
look bright and fresh, just like new 
and keep them clean, with 


mi o0V R suction 



















—the wonderful electric car- 
pet sweeper and vacuum cleaner combined. 


trically wired homes-—also for inter- 
esting free book and dealer’s name. 
The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
1610 Maple Ave., New Berlin, O. 








BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 


CORSET 

Best corset of this kind made for its own 
purpose. Worn at any time. Dress as usual. 
«. Comfort assured. Normal appearance preserved. 
‘ Write for Booklet No. 20 

containing prices, photographs and full information. 
Sent free under plain envelope. Similar corsets for 
ordinary wear for stout women, invalids and young 
girls. Mail orders filled with complete satisfaction 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 


Beware of Imitations 


















10.3249 FACTORY TO YOU 


Made to your special order, any style or material. 

Write to-day for free catalog of 1915 designs. Special offer, either 
style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and 
figures, with one or two colors of best hard enamel. SILVER 
PLATE, $.15 each, $1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, $.30 
each, $3.00 per dozen; GOLD PLATE, $.35 each, $3.50 per dozen; 
SOLID GOLD, $1.50 each, $15.00 per dozen. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO.,800 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


harming Book 
Cha pang 
Moth-Proof Red 
Cedar Chests at 
factory prices. 15 days free 
trial. Book free, postpaid. Write to-day. 








Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co, Dept.D: Statesville N.C. 
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with “However, there they were, and the wide, 
moke brown Tana rolling sullenly by. They rested 
thout two days, and then, leaving the ivory, they 
Sank marched down stream to determine where 
hee were the last of the rapids. Then, while two of 
it in the Wakambas, under direction of Middleton, 
eser- chewed away at making the dugouts the rest 
ents, relayed the treasure to the spot. 

flues. “The making of the canoes'was a terrible 

three labor. Not every species of African tree will 

here. float; indeed, most of the trees go to the bot- 
ee tom like lead. Then, as you can imagine, it is 
ireel desirable to find one as near the bank as possi- 
ittle ble. However, at last they were finished; and 
trated the product floated, right side up. The white 
men were even more tired; but now, they told 

themselves, they could rest! The broad Tana 

v would bear them to the sea. They left the don- 

E keys and two of the men, and set sail. 

; “Followed day after day, of paddling and 
floating, sometimes through high forest growths, 
sometimes in blasted thorn scrub, always on 
the polished, brown, shiny, sullen surface of 

the sinister stream, with the sun scorching 

0. them like a burning glass when it could. 

“At night they tried to get back to higher 
less Oil land, away from the river; and at first in the 
y —_ upper reaches they succeeded; but soon the 
asking. 


Tana took to its incredible windings in the low- 
lands, and this was impossible.” 











ETON was the first to get the fever. He had 

a bad go.” Culbertson turned to the young 
Englishman: ‘‘ African fever hits you very sud- 
denly. You feel as right as a trivet one mo- 
ment, and the next, plop! you’re down and off 


December ends 


“Two fairs for one fare” 


. your head. Seton’s ‘go’ lasted five days and 

ote this fall to — him weak as a cat. They rigged him a 
place to lie, but his canoe, short-handed, was 

allrornia : slow. No sooner was he over it than Middle- 
San Francisco Exposition ton came down. ' 
Closes December 4 Middleton was pretty well ‘salted,’ and his 

ii ss ee ‘goes’ of fever were lighter than those of a 

San Diego Exposition newcomer. The Wakambas, too, had their 
Closes December 3] share. Only old Simba and young Charley es- 


caped. Don’t know what they’d have done 
without Charley just then. He was as good as 
a hospital nurse. Got thin under it, and looked 


The very low excursion fares of $62.50 
from Chicago and $50 from Kansas 


City—in effect until November 30. pretty tired; but they were all that. 
° “The middle Tana is crooked. On every 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, point are native huts. About every ten miles 





on your Santa Fe way—only $7.50 additional 
railroad fare. Pullman sleeper to the rim. 
Four daily transcontinental trains, 


is a native sultan of one sort or another. Now- 
adays they know all about white men; but 








including the California Limited. then they weren’t broken in to our noble race, 
Ask for “Grand Canyon, Outings,” “* California and they had to be treated diplomatically. If 
Outings,”’ “* Sights to See,’ “California Limited "’ | there is anything in the world that fills the soul 
and ** Both Expositions.” | witha greater weariness than, after a hard day, 


Ww. J. Black, Passenger Tr Traffic Manager when rest is the one thing that a man needs, to 


be forced to entertain a lot of savages, I’d like 


| to know what it is! They don’t need rest, the 


MO UN proves amusing; and pl Don't think that Quaker Oats, the food for vim 


then, to be amusing! 


““Doesn’t sound like much, doesit? Wouldn’t and vivacity, is important to children only. 












Ry. 
1045 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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“ae a oo Time and Steps have been much to fresh, well-fed men. These 
s Sets or clears table in one tri; Carri 
Pose dozen ee pe i igi Se a ean people had done too much, had exposed them- Y er lye 
rn the a the king of house- cages ae ge a for the tropics, ou modern mothers—millions of you—bDring up 
st your W) hold he were too full of fever. Their nerves were P ° 
a Folding stretched to breaking. But they had to keep a children on Ouaker Oats. And ou know that this 
quest - . b 
ar Tray Wagon firm hold and smiling faces, and converse elab- é ae . = - 
———— kitchen, orately over nothing with childish, naked sav- vim-food— Nature S wonderful energizer—contributes 
semen uated iaian’ ages, and do little tricks, and—otherwise, a ; ‘ ; . 
tary. Rubber tires. Folds easily as spear in the back, you understand. much to their bubbling vitality. 
; po paella dlggay “But that isn’t fair. The natives treated 


them well—native fashion. They camethrough 













Bloomfield Mfg.Co., Box 40 1 4 71 ce 1 sd 
“ Bloomfield, Ind. : alive and unrobbed. But when they turned in, But isn t spur to the spirit feeling your oats as 
ften they could not sleep, exhausted as they ° 
QD NUVUUIINUOUI ONIN HNNNNNNNUUNNITILNNNNNI II ag a oe ence Li important to you as to them? 
— MORE CRANBERRIES; THEY ARE GOOD FOR YOU. S THE’ | th bit : : 
Tana approac 1es the coast 1ts over- ~ 
: Cranberries! Cranberries! A flow bed widens. Inthe dry season it sulks Quaker Oats IS a battery of energy. Somethi ny 
RICH, RIPE, RED CRANBERRIES. sluggishly through the most twisted channel » 
Evaporatedandroundto powder. Qucklyexpand | possible. If it were any more crooked the river Nature stores there feeds the fires of youth. And all 
MlGatiss “AMGaE apnelaitis Gehileabine, acid (ruit, would not know which way to go. In the rainy 7 : 
Ue fr sauce, pies, lis, and Trany other ways season it overflows and forms a vast sea. There of us, of any age, W ish to keep them burning. 
Yo skins to strain. Full natural flavor. Natura are more ‘hippos’ to the square mile down 
lor. N vatives. ies anc P . . d 
nothing else. Send 10’cents for sample package and 10 recipes for | _ there than in any other place I know. This way is delightful. No other cereal has such 
—- oe ont Ss coieeney oe len ga Grocers supplied “They had anticipated reaching the sea be- q | a I O k O t 6 | tI 
See : fore the monsoons, but you can imagine their avor and aroma. n Wuaker ats you nc 1em at 
B. N. SEBWART CO, Dept. D, Brockton, Mass. delays, and the monsoons began early. It x ; — ‘i : 
came on to rain. The river rose in a night and their best. 


the banks overflowed. For three days they 
were wet, they were unable to land, they had 
no fire, they ate no cooked food. 


**Seton had fallen into a black melancholia. 
He was very weak from his fever; he could not 
eat, he could not sleep, he had been much in 
the sun. Most of the time he plied his paddle 
feebly and stared at the bottom of the canoe. 


The only time he showed a spark of animation 
was when Charley, his merry face concealing 


a deep anxiety, deliberately made fun. Then Luscious, Spirit - Giving Flakes 


7 eX 


Gift Guide for Season 1915 


Now ready, with separate supplement of Christmas 
cards and greetings. More charming and larger 
than ever. Its pages are crowded with timely, appro- 
priate suggestions and an abundance of illustrations of 
thoughtful and choice gift things, reasonable in price. 
To secure one, send your name and address on post 
card at once to ensure getting on mailing list. Limited 
quantity printed. Established 43 years. 

Peter Paul and Son, 132 N. Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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° ° Seton’s spark of spirit stirred deep down within 
for By eeky A Practical Gift him, and he achieved a slow, tired smile. Of 
€ preserved. caper wad bapel tack aman Hee 7. what happened next.” Quaker Oats is made doubly- fragrant and flavory that it 
20 will appreciate as a Christmas gift this ) Matha rin Lord Marsh unds noddec ve seen Jem ee - BR : s * 
information. full size ironing board cover (and lacing). like that—and so had Middleton, I fancy.’ delicious by picking just rich, holds the first place the world 
r corsets for peed of SS Fes No tacks, no “Vou must believe me, Middleton ox: : : ; 
: and yo clamps, no bunchin es time, im es re- : vane . / . rie a iets ’ . : 
Bh sen po cats Memesiania Waa Packed oughly realized. He scarcely slept; but he plump grains. All the puny, Over. It has established with 
in dainty gift box with hand-painted card. Ask . achieve > j ssible The s . . r eae of ° 
New York your dealer or sent by us postpaid for $0c to intro- could not achieve the impossible. The shot starved grains are omitted. We millions a life-long love of oats. 
duce our helpful catalog of Christmas gifts. : waked him from a sound sleep, but he was on . P é 
Ernest Dudley Chase, 78 Keany Sq. Bldg., Boston, Mass. his feet before the report had died. The men get but ten pounds of Ouaker r ; 7 pees es “¢ 
knew too. They were already squatted close I cs Yet your nearest grocer, 1 


about their little fire, chattering together and Oats from a bushel. you specify Quaker Oats, sup- 
YOU CAN BE A NURSE glancing toward the dim, huddled outline on oe k > (Ga 7 ee eee J 
the white-man’s bed. Only Charley, who as rhe result is an oat food so _ plies it without extra price. 
usual had slept somewhat apart, was at first 
undisturbed. After a moment he raised himself 





Hospital training at home. General, 


terial. medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 


ial offer, either 








he aere aoe pe care | SoBe sleepily and asked what was the row. ; 10c and 25c Per Package 
SILVER, $.30 experience. Affiliated with The Central “Shot at a hyena,’ Middleton told him ° 
150 per dosen: 3 Seen ian Send te | briefly. Except in Far West and South 
HESTER, N.Y. =», free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- ‘Satisfied with this he fell back asleep. 
———_--— i ris, tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, ‘Middleton had until morning to figure on 

2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. meeting the situation. He sat staring into the 





STI ' fire. The ‘hippos’ were booming, and the moon 
: gate was striking dimly through a mist. It was a ua er oo er er 
ip 0 #4 ®) J IAN disagreeable, almost an impossible task, this, 





1 to pe away Pinger ee —_ =~ We have made to our order—from pure Aluminum—a perfect Double 
for the > eso he could not do 9 / aii Boiler. It is extra large and heavy. We supply it to users of Quaker Oats, 
0 L lV E 0 j L “He thought of all kinds of trivial things for cooking these flake s in the ideal way. It insures the fullness of food value 
that circled widely, ever drawing toward a and flavor. See our offer in each package. This present cooker offer applies 
ALWAYS FRESH ; to the United States only. 
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Look for this girl 
in your dealer’s window 
during November 



























have the famous UNIVERSAL Patented 


times more than by any other make, thus 
delightful aroma from each particle before 


Every Morning —Never Failing 


Pure, Delicious, Aromatic Coffee 
Coffee made in UNIVERSAL Percolators is known for its delicious flavor, 


its sparkling cleamess and absolute purity, Those who cannot drink coffee 
made in other ways find enjoyment, with no bad after effects,in that_made 
the UNIVERSAL. Way. You'll save money by using a UNIVERSAL 


because only a part of the coffee ordinarily used is required. 


UNIVERSAL 
Percolators 


Plate by which the water js circulated through the ground coffee six to ten 


When you buy a percolator make sure it’s a UNIVERSAL. Remember, the glass top 
doesn’t make the percolator; it’s the inside that counts. Ask your dealer to show you the 
inside of a UNIVERSAL Percolator. Prices from $2.00 upward. 
November is UNIVERSAL Percolator month at your dealer's. 
On sale at all good stores. 
Write for Free Booklet “‘How to save one-third on your Coffee Bill’”’ 





Pumping Device and Spreader 


extractng the full flavor and 
the water boils. 












This Trade Mark appears UNIVERSAL On each piece or label, 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 710 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 




























Baby’s First Clothes 


Everything needed from birth to two wars : genuine 
daintydressesfrom 39c; 40-piece layette$8.4 
Maternity Corsets $1.50. Write for 60- cn 


Catalog. MARIE A. STUART, 57 W. 39th St., New York 








Goose Down Cushion Free 


Write today for our special limited offer on 


Down cushion, large size, free, With each 
Purchase under terms of special offer. 


Live Goose Feather Co., Dept. 






Southern Live Goose Feathers, 


B, Statesville, N. C. 
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How soft and | 
smooth it feels! 
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BABCO CKS: 
| CORYLOPSIS 
| & DAP AR 
TALC POWDER 
is unique among talcs. 
Test it 
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| i'dealer will refund 








your money. 
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isc At drug- and depart- 
ment-stores or from 

us by mail if you can't get 

itthere. 25¢ in Canada, 
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That Awful Moment 


when your waist or skirt gapes 
unfastened! It’s a moment 
that never comes to the mil- 


lions of women who wear 
Koh-I-Nooredapparel. Koh-I-Noor 
holds tightly because it contains 
The Waldespring, the patented y 
part that insures Security. 





And Koh-I-Noors are laundry-proof! Washing 





won't rust them, wringing doesn’t loosen them, 
ironing can'tcrushthem. Made flat with round- 
ed edges that do not cut thread or fabric. They 


make dressing a snap job. 


Ten cents a card, black or white, with valuable 
Premium coupon, at all notion counters. Write 
for Premium Catalog and interesting booklet. 


Look for the Letters K. I. N. 


Every Koh-I-Noor isstamped K. I, N.. and con- 
tains The Waldespring- Look for Koh-I-Noors 
on Ready-to-wear apparel. 

Waldes & Co,, Makers, 137H Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


The World’; Largest Snap Fastener Manufacturers 





Prague. Dresden, Warsaw, Paris, London 
Chicago, Montreal 














NGRAVED 


The name "Everett Waddey Co.” has been ass 
ciated for a generation with the highest quality 
Wedding levitation at reasonable prices 


VERETT 









EDDING 


100 Engraved Invitations, $7.25; 
* additional 100, $2.25 ddiv- 
aed anywhere in the = Sutea, 


ADDE 


ARDS | 


or Wedding igor REE 
©! eddun hiquefte 
¥ ¥ South I ease Street 






DB 
a iaGiniA. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal tor November, 1915 
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center, until he was brooding sadly on that 
most awful of messages Africa tells—the short- 
ness of time, the flickering passage of years, 
how quic kly it all—hardship, toil, thirst, 
disease that at the time seemed inescapable 
and interminable—becomes a thing of yester- 
day! And in that light for the moment he saw 
the present crisis. The camp by the sullen 
river shrouded in the mists of the moon and the 
miasmas became as Small as a pin point. 

‘**This, too, will pass,’ he muttered to him- 
self out of the only comforting philosophy 
Africa leaves her sons. His head suddenly 
blew to vast dimensions —— 

‘**The next thing he saw a canopy of leaves 
close over his head. The shadow lay dense 
beneath it. He heard the gurgle of waters and 
felt a slight, unstable lurch, sohe knew he was 
ina canoe. Before him, wielding a paddle, he 
recognized the slight form of Charley. Behind 
him he heard the steady swishing of another 
paddle, 

‘** After a few moments he had gathered his 
faculties. ‘Charley,’ he called huskily. 

‘*The boy turned. Middleton was choked 
into silence at his appearance. The roundness, 
the color of his cheeks were gone. His eyes 
were sunk in their sockets; his lips were parted 
over his teeth.”’ 


“IN HIS weakened state Middleton received 
the shock as a man receives a blow in the 
chest. But he was an old Afrikander, accus- 
tomed to an iron discipline and use of his facul- 
ties in circumstances and under conditions 
where another would have considered himself 
too ill to move. ‘W here are we?’ he asked. 

**On the river.’ 

“How long have I been sick?’ 

ee Ok Gays. 

‘** Middleton struggled to a sitting position. 
The river was empty, except for themselves; 
and he noticed that the canoe was riding high 
and light. ‘Where are the others?’ he asked. 

“The Wakambas deserted—all except 
Simba,’ Charley told him in a hard, level 
voice. ‘We had to abandon the other two 
canoes.’ 

“Middleton digested this for some time. 
‘And the ivory?’ he inquired at length. 

‘Is buried back there,’ said Charley, still in 
a hard voice—‘ with him,’ he added under his 
breath with infinite tenderness. 

‘They journeyed down the river. Middle- 
ton now realized that his illness had been no 
mere jungle yo but that he had touched 
the edg es of the dreaded and fatal ‘black 
water.’ He was very weak. Day after day he 
lay on his back; and he had full leisure to con- 
template the wonder of Charley. He pictured 
the dreadful moment of discovery, alone save 
for old Simba and a delirious man. 

““And from that starting point his listless 
mind went back foot by foot, day by day, to 
Meru boma; and, because he was very weak 
and very tired, the tremendous weariness of 
it filled his soul to the lip. Beneath it he lay 
inert, as a mummied king might lie beneath 
the weight of a thousand years. And he came 
to look en Charley with a sort of awe, as a 
bright and shining spirit of courage that could 
not be crushed. 

“The mere contemplation of the effort 
needed to buckle his belt filled Middleton with 
asick, dead disgust. Yet Charley paddled and 
cooked and nursed him and carried on long 
dificult negotiations with savages—and allthe 
time he was bearing the dead weight of those 
months of toil and the living horror of that 
discovery at dawn. 

‘But the weakness began to ebb. Middle- 
ton recommenced, feebly, to assume his hold 
on life by doing—little things, slowly, one at a 
time. And then, with new strength, came a 
great, unspoken affection and tenderness for 
this spirit that had refused to yield. 

“About four o'clock one afternoon they 
rounded one of the numberless bends beneath 
the cut banks of the river and saw the sea. 
Charley stiffened in his place; then with a 
queer cry pitched flat forward on his face. 

‘Simba carried him ashore and laid him 
under a coconut tree, running immediately to 
the river for water. 

“Middleton tore apart the neckband of 
Charley’s shirt and stooped to listen at the 
heart. During an instant he knelt, staring 
wildly. Then, as he heard Simba’s returning 
footsteps, he hastily drew the shirt together 
again. 

‘For little Charley, of the soft cheeks, the 
dancing eyes, the curling hair, the mouth with 
the corners that quirked up, Charley of the 
indomitable spirit—was a girl!’ 


Ce. YN’S bold eyes were staring 
_. straight before him, and they were misted 
with tears. He gulped quite frankly. 

‘That’s about all there is to that yarn,” he 
said gruffly after a moment. ‘‘ General dis- 
aster all’round. Farm mortgaged, every cent 
spent, ivory still buried, brother dead. Nice, 
cheerful mess. Queer thing about it all was 
that the girl, just as soon as she was found out, 
became all girl. See whatI mean? Up to that 
time she had been doing two men’s work and 
running the whole show. Now she just col- 
lapsed. Didn’t know what to do next, nor 
where to turn. 

“Middleton knew all right. 
Zanzibar is a friend of mine,’ 
‘We’re going to get marrie a.” 

“She looked at him in the eyes. ‘You mean 
that—as I would want you to mean it?’ she 
asked him. ‘You’re not just sorry for me?— 
you aren’t - : 

‘My heaven, girl, I love you!’ he cried. 
‘I’ve loved you all along, but I didn’t know 
what it was.’ 

“* Whisper,’ 
reach his ear. 


‘The Bishop of 
said he decidedly. 


said she, standing on tiptoe to 
‘I’ve loved you all along too.’ 
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You Can Now Get 
ALBRECHT FURS at 
Surprisingly Low Prices 


Any woman 
can afford an 
Albrecht Qual- 
ity Fur this 
season. No 
matter what 
style or kind of 
fur you 
want, it will 
pay you to 
shopthrough 
our big Ad- 
vance Style 
Fur Book. 


Allorecint Fuurs 


tt oe —— 
Stunning Models DeLuxe Quality 


Women of taste 4 . 
have worn Al- 
brecht Quality 














Free 
Fur 


Book 


Furs for sixty 
years. Always 


sold under a 
money-back-if- 
not - satisfied 
guaranty. 


Write Today 
for this correct Fur 
Style Book No. 
102. It illustrates 
and describes just 
what you want— 
and incidentally it 
will enable you to 
make a worth- 
while money sav- 
ing on your pur- 
chase. Send 2c to 
cover postage. 
Address Dept.*‘ A-2.” 

Founded 1855 


EAlbrecht& Sor StPaulMinn- 




















“Now the meal 
will cook itself” 


“The Sentinel Automatic Cook Stove makes 
cooking soeasy! I simply place the foods in the 
automatic oven and set the timer. 

“Then I leave the kitchen and give no further 
thought tothe meal. At the proper moment the 
timer automatically shuts off the gas and the 
cooking is completed by indirect heat. When I 
return at mealtime I find everything perfectly 
cooked—hot and teady to serve. I can prepare 
the meal hours in advance and go shopping, 
pore nl or do anything else I want while it is 


entinel 


Automatic 


Cook Stove 


(4 Models—For Any Kitchen—4 Prices) 
Gives you all the advantages of a regular gas range 
in addition to the convenience of its automatic 
cooking feature. 
No extra work of any kind is required in the prepa- 
ration of the food; no radiating stones to lift. The 
Sentinel saves gas and soon pays for itself. 


Write for This Free Book 


In it Mrs. Christine Frederick describes how the 
Sentinel frees you from cooking drudgery —how it 
cooks meals automatically without watching or 
attention. 

Meals that Cook Themselves contains 72 pages and is hand- 
somely bound in cloth, Write now for your copy—it’s Free, 


\ The Sentinel Manufacturing Co. y 


Dept. 2, New Haven, Conn. 


— 
Wer a Free sca | 
at tine reo 
| The ot Thema pe a pnd 
| aN afte mel —— by— dont nee time 
| becausrnno® ~ off ever sible we fourths of ‘Yen the 
the need ory remover} : he _ pod chment Hi} 
Personal S- Robin's automer el takes YOUr || 
Cooking wn \d the a —_— oo grove. 
Watching and waiting’ _ F etead of standing over 






























Darning is a thing of the past 


If you are not using RACINE FEET write 
for particulars. If interested in gn agency 
for hosiery write for agency proposition. 


RACINE FEET KNITTING CO., 146 Wheeler Ave., Beloit, Wis. 
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Hair like this is the fault of your comb 








Her face became very grave. ‘Don’t you sup- 
pose I’d have died—back there—if—I hadn’t 
to take care of you?’ 

“They got into their canoe again and pro- 
ceeded to the mouth of the river. There they 
found a green tent awaiting them. An officer 
of the E. A. P. called them ashore. 


















A comb no more dependable than the 
ordinary, unbranded comb shown 
here, could not help ruining your hair. 













H 

henge cach oe A little tug at your hair and out comes 

‘**Where’s your ivory?’ he asked. a tooth, leaving a ragged, rough ii 
“But Middleton was a hundred per cent f. h hai } 

stronger than he had been the day before. surface to catch your hair, or tear 4 i 

‘What ivory?’ he snapped back. ‘I want food it 

qt 


it out. Imagine how it would look | 

after using a comb of this character 

for a year or so. 
| 


and transportation for myself and this young 
lady here.’ 

““*Voung lady!’ says the officer. He looked 
her over, and he looked Middleton over, and 
Simba, and their outfit. That officer was no 
fool, or he wouldn’t be inthe E. A. P. He could 
add upasimple sum. He grinned a little under 
his mustache. ‘And no ivory,’ he went on. 

‘Well, I was sent down to arrest you for smug- 
gling out cow ivory, Middleton, but I fancy 
there’s some mistake.’ 

“That’s all, except that Middleton duly re- 
pented of his disloyalty to his partners, and 
confessed everything, ate humble pie and got 
himself forgiven. Fact remains that he sacri- 
ficed his word and honor and self-respect.” 

‘But he got the girl,’ murmured Lord 
Marshlands. 


Made by Westclox 
La Salle, Ill., U. S. A. 


by Ben zs Big Ben 
in miniature—fresh 
from a four-year course 
in early rising under 


F 
Book Big Ben. 
He snugs cozily but “Yes, he got the girl. That’s why he really 
at heart didn’t care a cuss. It’s always that 


business-like into any way. And the ivory is all here yet, under- 

. ground; three-quarters of it near the Guaso 

little spot or corner— Nyiro; the other quarter, guarded by a dead 

fits the scheme of a man’s bones, on the lower Tana. As I re- 
‘ P marked, Carson, if you have any feasible 

dainty boudoir— makes schemes let me know.” 

himself useful on mi- 

lady’s dressing table, or 


He heaved his great body from the teakwood 
lazy-chair and stood upright, stretching his 
right at home in her 
traveling bag. 


muscles and looking blankly off into the dark- 
baby Ben is 334 inches 


ness. Suddenly, without another word, he 
stalked out. 
high. His ring is sharp and 
silvery —but insistent. If your 
jeweler hasn’t adopted him, 
a money order addressed to 
Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, 
willbring him—prepaid. $2.50 
in the States ; $3. 00 in Canada. 
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Make your hair as you’d love to have it 


Use the right kind of comb. Shown here 
is a Goodyear 1851 Comb which has been 
given hard service. Not one tooth miss- 
ing—the same smooth, highly polished 
surface as when the comb was new. 


The style of comb pictured is the Goodyear 
1851 Princess, the last wordincomb manufacture. 
Its special feature is that its teeth continue to the 
top of the comb, so that the hair cannot possibly 
catch in it, but slides easily through and over it. 


In addition to the Princess Comb, there are 
many other desirable patterns of Goodyear 
1851 Combs, in different sizes and at different 
prices to suit your individual taste. 





| a time neither of the other men stirred. 
The night wind from the Indian Ocean 
was just beginning to rustle the bamboo cur- 
tains, and with it came the first breath of the 
coolness that permitted sleep. 

“By Jove!” murmured Carson at last; and 
fell again into ruminative contemplation of 
Culbertson’s tale. A thought struck him. 
“Look here, Marshlands!” he said. ‘‘Do you 
believe all that? It’s a topping yarn, of 
course; but how could Culbertson know all 
that johnny, Middleton, thought and felt and 
all that? Rum, I call it!” 

Lord Marshlands smiled quietly. ‘‘Didn’t 
you gather that Culbertson was telling his own 
story?” he asked. 


This, together with their permanent smoothness, makes them the best combs for 
your hair that can be made. Goodyear 1851 Combs are sold everywhere. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER CO. 


NEW YORK 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF RUBBER COMBS IN THE WORLD 
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Here’s the Garter Sia iil itis 

ar You Want— HER DIARY és ”9 
It doesn’t jerk the stockings (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) Roasted to a Turn 


or nag the child. That means 
<a health and no torn stocking 
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tops. 


The WILSON 


is the only hose supporter 
made with Cord and Slides. 
You know the need of better 
garters. So why not insist 
upon having only the best for 
your child? 

For Boys and Girls, 2 to 14 
years, shoulder style, slips 
easily over head, or pin-to- 
waist style, white or black, 
25c. Give age. 

Women’s Shoulder Style, like 
on little girl, fine for home or 









wear, 50c. 


athletics, a boon for Maternity 


We and 9000 dealers guarantee 








afterward he seemed to like my getting on so 
well with his father. 

I had a heavenly time and I actually said 
some clever things. Mr. Wetherell knew how 
to make me do it. I do love men that are old 
enough to know things. If Aunt Blanche 
would set to work and marry me to Jimmy’s 
father I wouldn’t even wriggle. He’s a love. 

After dinner all the men made a fuss over 
me and I danced better in boots than any of 
the other girls did in slippers, and altogether 
I believe that lost trunk was a blessing. It 
gave me a chance to be different. 

Jimmy said he was jealous of his father! 


DECEMBER 6—2 P. M. This is the most 
scrumptious place! Mr. Wetherell showed me 


The delighted exclamation of a 
million housewives who use the 


LIS 


Self-Basting 
Roaster 













every day in the 


"99 money back after a week’s all over it this morning. He says I must come 

d trial if not the best you ever down often. Maybe, if I behave very prettily, year for roasts, 
a. ofa roe a I'll get asked to stay for always. I wonder if 

c we send them postpai at zet aske stay always. j : 

ue prices given. I'd like it. game, fowl, fish, 

“_— A. M. WILSON CO. DECEMBER 6—6 P. M. Not quite time to brown bread, 

t the 101 Main St., Cherokee, lowa dress for dinner. I’m going to be some child 

| the tonight in my new pink and silver. beans, etc. 

1en | Ice-boating this afternoon. I adore it. Just 

ectly thrills, thrills, thrills! ThePatented __ 

‘pare ‘ ; 

ping, DECEMBER 6—11:30 P. M. Jimmy doesn’t Concave Top 

it Is yO hy care who knows that he’s ‘‘dotty”’ about me, 
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Invisible E 
and Spring Ho 


Are Tidy 
Hooks and Eyes 


The triangular fastening 
of Peet Hooks and Eyes 


Ss 
ooks 








and his father wouldn’t say a word. I won- 
der ere: 

It wouldn’t be half bad to be Mrs. James 
Wetherell, with all the perquisites—but I 
don’t know. Jimmy dances divinely. I don’t 
suppose I could keep him dancing for fifty 
years or so though. Aunt Blanche says I’m 
altogether too romantic about marriage—that 
I want too much with my money. She thinks 
a little love thrown in just clutters things up 


condenses 
the steam of 
the juices and 
drips it back 
on the roast, 
basting better 


than by hand. Inner Tray prevents scorching or burning. 
















































nae dea no slipping from ) ] : 1 L. 1k . 
matic ace. Easy tosew onz and spoils y se and makes you disagree- . ois . ; ; 
a Sc ae hee oe | ae a Gh act Gates tees ae Keeping the juices in saves weight and cost of meats; makes cheaper 
rope- and Eyes ie Sts chase tae lnvhaeie eeakes being married too. She told Marie and me, cuts tender and tasteful. The Lisk cleans like china. Is enameled 
Beem g ts pe pm bg ty he one day, that it is stacks easier to be amiable seamless steel with rounded ends. No place for dirt to stick. 
a neat, safe and g. 1e a 1 t lon’t 1 t th: 
wonder about them. They are time-savers, worry- and nice ° a man you dont care about 1an 
savers, money-savers. ; to one you’re dead in love with, because if you | * . d il 
a The pame 7 Peet's” Je on don't care you can always be calm and reason- || Some Lisk Better Quality Household Utensils 
1g or 5c. Hooks and Eyes, 10c. able and pleasant, while if you do care you are 
hee eee too emotional to make a success of marriage— Lisk Enameled Percolator— Makes Lisk Wash Boiler—Of highest quality 
hand PEET BROS. get hurt feelings and suspicions and nerves and ; ; : é a dl 
) Free, Philadelphia, Pa. make scenes and all that sort of thing. coffee without metallic taste. Turquoise materials and construction. Hook handles 
: Won't Rust Maybe she’s right; but I’ll take some emo- | i i i s cover; n 
"0. , aeayne ue, ite lined, seamless. ickele or easy emptying. Seamles: ; no 
. tion in mine, thank you. I want my husband P lati h . d leseiahes k 

Jou vow wawasaweys to be crazy about me. I’d rather he’d get cover, glass top. Fercolating parts heavy sharp edges to cut hands; no cracks to 
— I 4 DALSIMER bs) 2 (0) be) ; jealous and beat me than just be humdrum and pure aluminum. rust; soap shaver; hook-on cover. 
eric considerate. Most married people seem so mf . t ; . 
pend ‘ rOfesealceya ' with Style — bored and resigned to it. I won’t mind quarrel- Lisk Tea Kettle —Heavy nickeled Lisk Baby Bath — Oval with wide 
2 n eg ‘. aumale - ‘nteresting things : : 
_ 2 Catalog SMES Upon Rocmect ing if the quarrels are about interesting things, copper. Steel bottom ring prevents wear- roll top; heavy white enameled seam- 


, the N addition to our full Tine of Perfect but I’d simply loathe rowing over sordid things 


ing out on stove. less steel. 








iH} Shoes for,Women, Men and ony toa - a sa 
your i me ae pane ane ¢ tae, ON tke eeaae dail I’m sort of sorry about tho 
catalog containsa helpfularticle oor ok é S ose . ee 
rove. | for foot sufferers— “Care of the | bills. Mother and I are expensive, and he Ask for Lisk Ware at Hardware and House Fumishing Stores 
over || Feet,” by Lecn 8. Dalsimer, M. loes h tof it Tent Paad 
| — The Dalsimer “Nurses DeLyte’’ Shoe is for ten- doesn’t get muc out o i _ at € A FOOL ° ’ ° 
der feet. Made of soft Duree Kid, flexible soles, thing for him when I’m married off. Run No Risk — Be Sure It Ss Lisk 





rubber heels, noseams.for house orstreet. Lace 


er Dp of button, high or low. €3'QQ Postpaid. Jimmy will have heaps of money. 


I wonder 


THE LISK MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd. 





13 to 10, AA to py see if he’d be nice about spending it on his wife. 
LT write teeto Bary ha you Perfectly or Refund + 
agency your Money. 8. Dalsimer & Sons CONTINUED IN THE DECEMBER JOURNAL Canandaigua, New York 
sition. ~ 1201 Market St.. 36th yr. Phila. 
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What makes Caruso the RB 
greatest of all tenors? a 
| His wonderful voice and ene 
| his superb interpretations. below 
| . 
What makes the Victrola a 
the greatest of all a 
musical instruments? Ks 
Its wonderful lifelike a 
tone and its ability to adapt a 
the renditions of all artists uppe 
to the acoustic conditions cll 
of any room without inter- woul 
fering in any way with the , z wil 
artists’ interpretations. Caruso listening to himself wad 
on the Victrola THE 
The Victor Record by Caruso, Farrar, Gluck, McCormack, | 
Schumann-Heink, or any other artist is true to the very life— 
with all the beauty of shading and individuality of expression 





as sung or played by the artists themselves. 

| It is perfect musically, but—it must be adapted to the 
| acoustic limitations of any room, and that ts accomplished ~ 
by the Victor system of changeable needles and the modifying 
| 








doors of the Victrola. 

And what is extremely important, it is done without interfer- 
| ing in any way with the artists’ interpretations. 
| You have your choice of the full-tone needle, the half-tone 
needle, or the fibre needle, to suit the individuality of each 
| record to its particular acoustic surroundings. With the modti- 
| fying doors of the Victrola you still further control the volume 
of tone, and get the utmost enjoyment from every record. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the advantages of these 


important Victrola features and play any music you wish to hear. There 
are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $300. 











Victor talking. Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


, Montreal, Cz 1 Distributor 


= hay 
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| New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers’ on the 28th of each month 
= —— _——— eee 


















































































































THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL FASHIONS 


FOR WINTER: Edited by HENRY T. FARRAR 
















































OLDLY defiant of the strongest of northern gales are these new LTHOUGH extravagantly luxurious there is a 
furs of the winter, not merely made fer protection and warmth certain broad simplicity in the use of furs on the 
but depicting in every flaring godet of skirt, in cut of sleeve and new coats—little fussy bands and ornaments are lack- 

breadth and height of sumptuous collar, the new silhouette of fashion: ing, fur borders and trimmings have assumed wider 
the eighteenth-century mode modernized in luxurious furry garments and greater proportions. Even the animal scarfs are 
for fastidious twentieth-century femininity. emerging plumper, looking alarmingly lifelike in as- 
Possessing slim feet and pretty ankles one can venture out in an all- serting their part in the general display of lavishness. 
enveloping coat in the extremest full length of the season, which as Unique in the fur sets is the one in the lowermost 
calculated in other days covered but seven-eighths of skirt. In the pre- corner, a “‘Samson” fox, combining the rare and 
vailing full length is the graceful redingote of Hudson seal pictured just unusual markings of a cross between the brilliant red 
below on the left. The new-defined waistline is made apparent not so and the dark silver fox. Barrel shape is the muff, made 
much by actual fitting as by contrast with the skirt, which gradually of a whole skin with tail, head and paw trimmings. 
increases to an astonishing width. With fur being used in such big applications for 
The convertible tendencies of the collar, made of soft Isabella fox, make coats, it is but sparsely used for hats, except in the 
it possible to wear it open at the neck or buttoned up, while two threc- case of small turbans in military style, which are prac- 
inch bands of the fur bespeak novelty in skirt trimmings, and the deep, tically untrimmed and almost always made of short- 
furry cuffs make unnecessary the huge muffs of other seasons. So, waxing haired fur like dyed muskrat, generally termed Hudson 
smaller and smaller, the extreme of the mode is revealed in the tiny round seal, or beaver or nutria. Distinction is achieved by 
barrel of fur, holding perhaps some feminine vanities and maybe a hand, hats of rich velvets, in plain tones or rich tapestry 
but seeming scarcely big enough for two. colorings, hatter’s plush or beaver cloth. Minute os- 
Of Hudson seal, trimmed with skunk, taupe or Isabella fox, this coat trich tips, long straggling feathers, small curious orna- 
costs $275. The cost of remodeling, if one has sufficient fur, will be ments, appliquéd fruit and flowers, and fur bandings 
approximately $100. and ribbon bows reproduce delightfully old-fashioned 
Quaintly short in front, and widening as it lengthens in back, like an effects in trimming. : 


old-fashioned dolman, the center coat of Hudson seal is adorably young 
and girlish. Emphasizing its lower edge is a wide band of beaver, which 
also borders its sleeve ends and smothers the throat in the protecting 
manner of well-made collars this winter, a style flippantly designated as 
“‘chin-chin.”’ For slender figures of all ages it would be charming, costing 
$110 in seal, with beaver trimmings; and remodeling, when no extra fur 
is required, would be $75. 

You could safely venture out in zero weather if you slipped a great 
coat of taupe chenille cloth over your princesse gown, as pictured in the 
upper right-hand corner. In this woolly cloth, with moleskin in broad 
applications, it costs $125, and for remodeling, when your own fur is used 
and everything else furnished, the cost will be $85. Mufflerwise this 
collar hugs the neck, buttoning on the right side, and flaring as long coats 
must flare, at the bottom, if they wish to appear progressive this winter. 

In Royal blue or black velvet with fox or skunk bandings, this coat 
would be wearable not alone for the day over street clothes, but admirable 
for an evening wrap to wear over the airiest of dresses. 

Information regarding the makers of these fur coats and the fur set 
will be given to any of our correspondents desiring to purchase new furs or 
to have old furs remodeled, or we will gladly make suggestions in case you 
would like to make over your own furs. Please write fully, inclosing an 
addressed, stamped envelope for reply, addressing the Fashion Editor, 
Tue Lapirs’ HomME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 








THE NORTH WIND DOTH BLOW 
AND WE SHALL HAVE SNOW 





(Page 91) 
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Pompadour Coat 


No. 2055 





Exclusive Pompadour cloth. Belt effect 
at each side. Collar edged with 
fur. Novelsemi-raglansleeves. 

xX Sleeves and body lined. 





Don’t Hesitate 
About That Coat 


Walk into The 
Store That Sells 
Wooltex. 

Have a comfort- 
able chair. 

Ask for a Pompa- 
dour Coat. 

Feel the fabric. 

Note its softness— 
character— color. 

It is exclusive 
made only for the 
Wooltex Tailors and 
not to be found in 
other coats. 





Even before you put 
it on, you will be at- 
tracted by the lining, the 
excellence of the work- 
manship, the exquisitely 
genteel design, the re- 
finements in the new 
style features of collar, 
pockets, belt and skirt— 
all correct. 


Here’s a coat that is 
made for comfortable 
wearing—for perma- 
nency of style—for long 
and increasing satisfac- 
tion and for thorough 
dependability. 


It is one of a collection 
of six Pompadour 
models. 


It is one of many 
Wooltex tailored coats. 


Wooltex Coats are 
priced at $16.50 to $55; 
Suits at $25 to $75; 
Skirts at $5 to $15, at 


The Store That 
Sells Wooltex 


2004 
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SHEER CREPE de CHINE, dainty NINON 
and SOME LACE for HER LINGERIE 


Designed and Made at Home 
6by MRS. SARA SCOTT 
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4 VERY woman knows the delightful pleas 
4 ure and keen satisfaction one feels in the 
possession of a dainty piece of lingerie made 
at home of good material. Such garments are 
in no sense an extravagance, for with careful 
laundering their length of service compares 
most favorably with more durable though less 
attractive garments. All the dainty pieces 
shown here are of very simple construction, the 
kind any needlewoman can make, and have 
been designed to combine into sets or to be 
used as separate garments, with the idea that 
the different pieces may be used as gifts. 
Directions and diagrams for making the un- 
numbered designs, with estimates of materials 
for all the garments shown, will be sent upon 
request, if a stamped, addressed envelope is 
inclosed. Address the Fashion Editor, THE 
LADIES’ Home Journat, Philadelphia. 


Ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs can be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. No. 9133 comes in sizes 32, 36, 40, 4 
44 and 48 inches bust measure; No. 9154 comes in sizes 32, 36,40 and 44 inches bust measure, and No. 9156 comes in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches \ | 
bust measure. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns may be had by mail by inclosing number, size and price to The Ladies’ Sy 
Home Journal, or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, 


California ; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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VELVET, FURS—and AGAIN VELVET, FURS—WITH 
NOW and THEN an INTERRUPTION of BROCADE 
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OT by elaborating have these beautiful evening wraps been ate 
created, but distinction has been achieved by the liberal 
handling of rich materials, giving abundant width without 


an overplus, and withal not disregarding the grace and beauty of 
long lines. Mingled with their richness are a lavish warmth, achal- 
lenge flung to penetrating cold, and a promise of cozy protection, 
which, alas, one may have longed for but experienced never in the 
scanty skirts and open revers of our tremendously smart although 
exceedingly abbreviated wraps of winters past. 

It is not alone to the enveloping-from-neck-to-toe qualities of 
these new wraps that we need sing praise, but to the agreeable 
nature of the materials out of which they are made. Did you ever 
realize how bright and alive you have to be to wear a terribly 
smart hat or dress? Tremendously smart things are usually more 
thoughtful for themselves than their wearers, they are never human 
enough to shelter us when we are tired and depressed. 

Fancy being tired with an evening’s gayety and slipping into the 
sustaining depth and width of the graceful wrap pictured in the 
upper left-hand corner, with its exquisite lining of shell-pink liberty 
satin. What self-effacing quality the dark tones of the African 
brown velvet would show for tired lines and how kindly the texture 
of the fitch fur with which it is trimmed, the light colorings broken 
up with its dark fleckings, mellowing the whole into beautiful 
harmony ! 


VEN brocades show less of the rigid, egotistical magnificence 

of former years; they are more pliable, more sympathetic in 
character. They show more restraint in design, and the blazing 
glitter of mingling gold and silver is now but a delicate shimmer. 
A wonderful texture was used for the wrap above on the right, 
a golden sunset glory of rose and gold brocade, amply patterned for 
fullness in the skirt and side wideness added by umbrella-shaped 
panniers, all of which, separated by a seam from the body, makes 
possible more slender lines above. Soft neutrality is maintained 
by the widespreading collars and cuffs, in the lovely taupe fox. 

Not to mar the shapeliness of the front and back panels slightly 
gathered to a shallow round yoke, the excess of fullness is placed 
just between at the sides and nicely restrained with shirred cords 
in the beautiful wrap centered above. It is madeof taffeta faille, 
in that lovely shade worn by the French gendarmes, and cuffed 
and collared extravagantly in pale gray fox. 

In most of the evening wraps this winter the low shoulder line 
is happily maintained, insuring safety for flimsy and fragile sleeves, 
or semblance of sleeves, besides giving more graceful lines in an 
ample garment of this character. 

One gets but a fleeting glimpse of a well-coiffed head and a tilted 
nose trying to rise out of a voluminous expanse of soft Arctic-fox 
fur in the rose chiffon velvet wrap (No. 9179) on the left, which, 
reaching in its extremity the high ear mark of fashion’s favor, 
seems likely to smother its wearer with its luxuriousdepths. Assum- 
ing a wide skirt and presuming to retain more slender upper lines, 
it is seamed across the middle and above. This pattern (No. 9179) 
comes in sizes 34, 38 and 42 inches bust measure; price, 15 cents. 

Around the lower edge of a semifitted capelike yoke the lower 
portion of the wrap on the right shirrs itself most generously. 
Devoid of sleeves, possessing but the merest openings for the arms, 
it provides lavishly for them in width within. Softer than the 
softest chiffon velvet is this new Salomie velvet, of which this wrap 











is made, in the delicious shade of meadow green, over which this \\ u 
matron wears a fluffy white fox; and to add just a touch of piquancy, | Lf > 
this stately dame has fastened behind her.ear two diminutive roses. VU L 
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THIS IS TRUTH THE POET SINGS, THAT A SORROW’S CROWN 
OF SORROW IS REMEMBERING HAPPIER THINGS 
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F COURSE the wearing of mourning 
clothes is a matter requiring personal 
decision. If one feels that an outward 

expression of one’s sorrow is necessary the 
privilege of such a choice is undoubtedly his or 
hers; but it is generally admitted that a figure 
draped in crape has a depressing effect, and so 
for this reason, if for no other, discrimination 
should be shown in the selection. Good taste 
likewise demands that an extravagant use of 
mourning be avoided, that extreme styles in 
these garments should not be adopted. 

Mourning should be smart, and, since color 
is eliminated, mourning clothes depend en- 
tirely upon the cut and material for their 
smartness. Even the prettiest woman can be 
made unattractive by bad-taste mourning 
clothes. The note to aim for is quiet refine- 
ment. A few good-taste costumes and acces- 
sories are all that is necessary, and a large 
expenditure of money is not the best way of 
procuring such an outfit. 

In the center of the page is shown the first 
bonnet and veil suitable for a matron of any 
age: a close-fitting toque, softly covered with 
folds of crape, over which is draped a full-sized 
crape veil, the edges finished with deep hems. 





HE full-length figure at the left portrays 
a suitable dress (Nos. 9148-9145) of dull 
silk poplin, trimmed with crape, and worn 
with organdie collar and cuffs. The small hat 
is of crape, the underbrim faced with white, 
the veil of silk veiling edged with crape. This 
costume is for the unmarried woman or for a 

young widow’s second outfit. 
a It is difficult to select mourning for a young 
A xs girl, but a good choice is shown in the broad- 
brimmed hat, a simple model with a three- 
brim effect, which gives a pleasing appearance 
| of transparency and lightness not generally 
I P found in mourning millinery. A unique flower 
hay made of the crape is the only decoration. The 
blouse, for which pattern No. 8463 could be 
Cc > used as a guide, is of dull-finished charmeuse, 
“4 and the collar-and-cuff set of a net and crape 

combination. 

Chiffon cloth and faille silk made the 
blouse No. 9146, worn witha turban of fur and 
crape. The muff is of the same black lynx, 
but black fox furs are equally good taste. A 
collar-and-cuff set of organdie, picot-edged, is 
shown below, and in the upper leff+hand corner 
another set entirely of crape. 

If you are in need of personal advice about 
mourning clothes a stamped, addressed enve- 
lope sent to the Fashion Editor will bring it. 


The autumn number of the Home Book of Fashions is on sale at every branch office for Home Patterns at twenty-five cents a copy; or it may be 
ordered by mail from the Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for thirty-three cents (this includes postage). The book 
contains a coupon which may be used for any fifleen-cent pattern illustrated in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents each (with the exception of No. 9146, which is ten cents), post-free. No. 8463 comes in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 9146 comes in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure; No. 9148 comes in eight sizes: 32 to 46 inches bust measure, and No. 9145 comes in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns may be had by mail by inclosing the number, size and price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to any of the 
following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, 
Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
(Page 94) 
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of material required for each waist will be found on the pattern envelope. 


Ontario, Canada. 





WAISTS FROM MRS. RALSTON SEEM INCLINED TO FEATURE 
NEW SLEEVES AND CUT RATHER THAN MATERIAL 
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RS. RALSTON gives us an interesting 

group of waists this month, the chief 

features of which are, without ques- 
tion, the new sleeve effects rather than the 
general cut or the material employed. Sleeve 
changes are always worthy of note, for, with the 
width and length of the skirt and the pccsition of 
the waistline, sleeves form a triangle of interest; 
each one of these features, separately cr col- 
lectively, distinctly marking the ever-changing 
trend of fashion. By these the silhouette of 
woman’s figure is made grotesque or beautiful, a 
pleasure or a distress to the eyes of all observers. 

The charm and desirability of semitrans- 
parent waists has saved this pleasing style for 
midwinter use. The practicability of this com- 
bining of sheer and heavy fabrics is apparent 
to both wearer and maker: to the one for its 
beauty and comfort, to the other for the 
diversity of effect that may be obtained. 

Of the sheer materials Georgette crépe leads 
in popularity, and it is encouraging to know 
that this season the American product compares 
most favorably with the imported fabric. Chif- 
fon, transparent voile and fine silk net are like- 
wise favorites, and the beauty of all these is 
enhanced if mounted over white or delicately 
flesh-tinted sheer linings. 

Serviceability is likewise assured when sheer 
linings are employed, while machine hem- 
stitching trims as well as joins the parts of 
many waists. 


HE pleasing vogue of fur trimming is de- 

lightfully expressed in the chiffon waist for 
a matron shown at the top of the page. A less 
elaborate application of this popular trimming 
designates the fact that the waist in the center 
of the page is for a younger woman. At the 
right, and just below the matron’s waist, is 
shown one of those very satisfactory mcdels 
designed to complete a tailored-suit costume. 
It is of sheer material, the bound edges and but- 
tons of satin in a matching color to combine 
with an attractive skirt for afternocn dress. 
The waist in the lower right-hand corner is 
composed of thin charmeuse and Georgette 
crépe. A clever arrangement of embroidered 
dots done in coarse silk of a darker shade is the 
effective trimming. No. 9157 will make an at- 
tractive separate waist or may be used as a 
basis for a pleasing three-piece costume. In No. 
9151 we have a new version of the ever-useful 
shirt waist, here developed in crépe silk. 


PA TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. 
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Nos. 9151 and 9157 come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. The amount 


No patterns can be supplied for the unnumbered designs shown on these pages. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, 
patterns may be had by mail, by stating the number and size and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following: Home Pattern Com- 
pany, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, 
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You can enjoy the extras 
in Burson Hose without additional cost 


Knit to the exact shape of foot, ankle and calf without seams. 


DURSOL 


_ 




















patented “knit-in”’ 


wrinkles and baggy ankles. 





Burson Knitting Company 
511 Lee St., Rockford, IIl. 


give a smart, stylish fit besides all the comforts of smooth stockings. 
shape remains perfect always—will not wear or wash out. 
Do not suffer seams to get style—or wear ill-fitting seamless hosiery. 
Hose have shape, style and comfort, leaving out the undesirable seams, rips, 


Cotton, Lisle and Mercerized at 25c, 35c, 50c and 75c. 


Regular, Outsize, Rib Top, Trunk Top, White Sole and White Foot Styles. 
If your dealer will not supply you, write us. 


Booklet sent upon request. 
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Burson 

















A Combination Wardrobe 
and Chest of Genuine 
Tennessee Red Cedar. 


$26.50 
Freight Prepaid 


east of the Rockies— 
equalized beyond. A 4- 
foot Cedar Chest $10.50. 
We make 100 pieces of 
quartered oak furniture— 
catalog free. 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
111 Brooks Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


Largest plant of its kind in 
the world 


Something New 





Height 72 inches 
Width 48" inches 
Depth 24'4 inches 
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Poultry 
Seasoning 
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Colburn’s 


Poultry 
Seasoning 


will make your Thanks- 
giving dinner a never- 
to-be-forgotten feast. 
Specify Colburn’s when 
you order your spices and 
Mustard for the holiday 
baking and cooking. 
Quality supreme. Flavor 
perfect. 


THE A. COLBURN CO. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 














The Time 


For Bran 


is at breakfast. Hosts of people— 
more and more —serve it every 
meal. One can't get too much 


natural laxative. 

But the morning bran dish is most im- 
portant. It should be most delicious. 

Pettijohn’s—a soft wheat rolled —sup- 
plies the luscious dish. The flakes conceal 
25 per cent bran—unground bran, which 
is extra-efficient. 

This dish can be served forever, and be 


forever welcome. Try it. 


Rolled Wheat with Bran Flakes 


Most grocers have it. Any grocer will 
get it. Per package, 15c. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Chicago 
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Mail Your Figure 
To Your Dressmaker 


While you attend to social duties that are 


: pleasanter and less fatiguing than standing 
by the hour to have your gowns fitted. Instead, you 
| can send this small box to your dressmaker, and enjoy 
yourself while your whole wardrobe is being made. 


iret Form 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


| reproduces every curve and line of your figure—The 
Pneumatic Dress Form is inflated inside the fitted 


jacket, the rods are adjusted to your height 


there is 


even a skirt marker, so that your skirt can be turned 


in to the proper length 


and your gown, without 


even one try-on, fits you perfectly. One 


form serves entire family. 


THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 
IS GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


Should any defect develop in the mate- 
rial or workmanship within five years, 
Pneu Form may be returned to us and 
we will correct the defect or replace 
it with a new form, without charge. 
Written guarantee with each Pneu Form. 


THIS MODEL —> 


$12.50 


A price that includes Skirt Marker, Skirt Form, 
Drafted-To-Measure Paper Lining Pattern — 
i prepaid anywhere in 


the U.S. Write for Booklet: “My Second Self.”” 
Pneumatic Dress Form Co. 


packed in small box and 


561 Fifth Avenue 
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THREE LITTLE MAIDS 
AND—A FOURTH 


F PINK-FLOWERED silk—with a wide 
obi sash so realistically colored that it 


almost seems to give forth a faint odor of 
cherry blossoms and incense—is the Japanese 
kimono (No. 9125) pictured above. If vou 
have the time and are fond of embroidering, 
outline a flower motif here and there in cherry 
blossom pink or white. 

Unassuming as to actual negligee require- 
ments, the quaintly pretty affair (No. 9086) at 
the lower left-hand side, made of rose crépe 
de Chine, may appear as a dress top or a tea 
jacket with equal propriety. Full-gathered 
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is the tunic, and simple kimono the blouse, 
fichued in sheer Georgette crépe with fine frills 
which are repeated on the sleeves. 

Charmingly simple is the soft white batiste 
combing jacket (No. 9129), with dainty bows 
and scallops in delicate pink. In one-piece it 
may be or seamed at the center back, and 
transfer pattern No. 14477 will supply the 
embroidered edge. 

In the Mandarin coat lines is No. 9136, 
which may be worn asa negligee, or, if made of 
corded velvet or brocade with satin bands, it 
would make a splendid lounging robe. 


DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen 
cents Jor cach number (with the exception of No. 9129, which és ten cents), post-free. Nos. 9125, 
9129 and 9136 come in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure, and No. 9086 comes in eight sizes: 


32 lo 46 inches bust measure. 


If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any 


numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by stating the number 
and size, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia; or to any of the 


following: 
Street, San Francisco, California ; 


Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission 
1013 Washington 


Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South 


Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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| | Use Them When Cooking? Certainly ! 


In fact, that is where the use of ScotTissue 
Towels appeals to the majority of house- 
wives. When youremove fried foods from 
the frying pan, lay them on an absorbent 
ScotTissue Towel; the grease will be 
immediately absorbed and the foods will be 
more appetizing and wholesome. Use this 
absorbent paper for wiping off fish, meats, 
etc., when preparing them for cooking. 


This use will always save a clean cloth. 
Of course, the convenience of always 
having a clean towel for the hands in the 
kitchen is unquestioned. Here Scot- 
Tissue Towels satisfy, besides saving fre- 
quent washing of fabric towels. You will 
appreciate them for the children’s grimy 
hands. It is surprising to learn how often 


you can use 
STANDARD ROLL, 25cx 


Absorbent Scot tissue Towels LARGE ROLL, 35c% 


s The Way To Get Honest Value In Toilet Paper 
Put quality first—always. Then demand the number of sheets in the roll, because, after 
all, ‘It’s Counted Sheets That Count.’’ 
ScotTissue Toilet Paper—1000 sheets to a roll, 10c. The best buy in an 
absorbent, soft white toilet paper. 
Sani-Tissue Toilet Paper — 2500 sheets, 25c. Three rolls in a carton. 
The special balsam treatment makes it soft and clothlike, with 
healing properties. 
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JUNIOR ROLL, 10c 


| Puts a new meaning in 
the Good Morning Meal 

















Take Up This Big 50c Offer 


The above goods sold at all progressive dealers’ , 
but in order that you may get acquainted with all 
the ScotTissue Products we will send you, on 
receipt of 50c Cin Canada 75c), | roll Standard 
ScotTissue Towels, 1 Towel Fixture, ] Pure 
White ScotTissue Table Cover, package of 12 
ScotTissue Dydees, I roll ScotTissue and | roll 
Sani-Tissue Toilet Paper and | other high-grade 
Toilet Paper. All for 50c (Canada 75c). 
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SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
720 Glenwood Ave., Phila., Pa. 


* Prices slightly higher west of Mississippi 
iver and in Canada 
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‘Daniel Low’ a 
do my Christmas 
shopping for me.’”’ 


“The Daniel Low buyers search the world 
over for Christmas gifts that are just a bit ‘dif- 
ferent.’ Their splendid catalog is, | believe, a 
secret of success in selecting gifts.”” 


Why not let us send you a copy of our 
helpful, illustrated catalog> You find clearly 
pictured and accurately described 10,000 gifts 
—novel, artistic, useful—gifts in jewelry, table 
silver, Sheffield plate, toilet articles, leather 
goods and a variety of novelties such as one 
would not find in a day's shopping in a big 
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Daniel Low & Oo. 


Jewelers and Silwersmiths for 48 Years. 
227 Essex Street, Salem, Massachusetts 



















D8188 Cluster Ring— 
Sapphire and 14 diamonds 


E948 Japanese Signet ring, 
A set in platinum 75.00 


solid gold. 
2 initials. 3.00 
Give size. 













Wedgewood with 
Cameo ») baroque 
Pendant drop, 
solid gold 











gold lavalier— 
diamond center with 2 fili- 
gree diamond pendants. 










H1175 Bud 5356 Leather Ribbon 
Vase, steT- Box with roll of rib- 
ling silver, pon, and sterling sil- 
$8402 Child’ 6in. high ver holly ribbon 


sterling silver F383 Tea Caddy, 1.00 a. a 





Peany Purse 1.25 3% in. high, Dutch silver 


Z189 Safety 
. el ch a 
rass, wit 
M253 Man’s Monogram Belt Buckle, heavy sterling silver, ’ elephant 
long 1.25 or 3 initials, walrus grain belt 3.50 Give size of belt emote g 150 
















4% in. 
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Christmas 
shopping is 
as easy as it looks 


This man has discovered the secret. He 
used to dread it—put it off until at least De- 
cember 22d. Then he cane-rushed into the 
hurrying masses of Christmas shoppers, tram 
for weary hours, at last in desperation picked 
up the things nearest at hand— 

And finally emerged, tired and dissatisfied, 
with a lot of conventional gifts that had cost 
more than he intended. 

Now he gets our illustrated catalog, a very 
cyclopaedia of Christmas, compiled by experts 
in gift-selection, sits at his desk and leisurely 
turns its pages and picks out his Christmas 
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a Some MATERIALS—a PATTERN 


Legions and—ECONOMY 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Will Have No Other Baby-Shirts 


Nearly 9,000,000 mothersknow | shirt is adjustable — always 
the Rubens Shirt and what it a perfect fit. Note the dou- 
means to children. For this shirt ble thickness over the chest 
has been tested through 22 years and stomach. That wards 
of use. 22,000,000 little folks off coughs and colds. There 
have worn it. is no other shirt just like it. 

Let your little ones have this 
“It Must Be a Rubens” ideal protection —let them 

That is why so many mothers /ry this shirt. 
say to dealers, ‘‘It must be a Sizes for any age from 
Rubens.”’ birth. Made in cotton, wool 

The Rubens is made without andsilk. Alsoin merino(half 
buttons, yettherearenoopen laps. wool). Alsoin silk and wool. 
It goes on like a coat. And the Prices run from 25 cents up. 


Rubens Shirts tran: 
| Alves 


Union Suits 


for Children 
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Sold by dry goods stores, Sees \\ V, 
9132 ; f Za : 131-8901-1473 
or sold direct where dealers én Vp oe '\ \\ ea eee 
’ Material. $1.88 \ {e2 Material. . . . $1.42 
£ % Satin and net . 0.38 : yy boos 
can't supply. Ask us fot paula sd oct. S38 A 4 a 
pictures, sizes [> * oe Ce , wea 
® Findings . . . 0.28 wey “<page ate * 
and prices. | geeuspacome Pattern No.9133 0.18 y ee am 
—_—___ Total . . «. $3.72 Total . . . . $2.79 
RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. : 
20 N. Market St., Chicago , . 
; ae - 
3 : , It’s a Shame —" Se 
in a iew minutes without heat — — : : ¢ Sy £7 L : 
ee todrive ordinary nails “, m 
ee guaranteed not to injure the or tacks into your Se, 
“» ¢ eee newly-papered walls. fe “a . 
§ hair in any way—far supe- Shade vou evet tied ! i 


rior to kid or any 





other curlers. 


MOORE PUSH-PINS. 


and other Moore Push devices for 
hanging your pictures? They will save 
your walls. The sharp steel points 
scarcely make a mark. 

The transparent glass Push-Pins are j 
neat and dainty. They’re just the thing for / 
pretty silk-corded calendars, pennants, / 


etc. You simply push them 40 per =, \ 
in with your fingers, 2 sizes. Cc packet ~ 3 i \ 
For your heavy pictures, hallracks, etc., f 7 9098 \ 
weighing up to 100 Ibs. use Moore Push- / \ 
y, i 
\ 





STYLES oF 


} { y | 
| ae @mainoress 
i, EASILY DONE! |} 
4 ¥ Every curler 


electrified. 
Fifty million in daily 
use. Guaranteed unbreakable. 
Ask your dealer or send us his 
name with money or stamps. 

Money willingly refunded. 



















Jansdell. 















less Hangers—the Hanger with the Twist. 





4 sizes. 10c per packet. 

At stationery, hardware, Woolworth and other <_ 2 
stores or send 10c for samples and illustrated booklet: | 
How to Place Your Pictures. 

| 


J CP — WEST ELECTRIC HAIR, CURLER COMPANY |] 4.vo.25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 173 Berkley St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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fume makes you say a great big ‘‘Um!’ 


It prevents rust. A consistent and persistent 
use of 3-in-One makes housekeeping easier. 


Sold in drug stores, groceries, hardware Economy — Because They Can be Made for |_ess Than $4 


and housefurnishing stores; in bottles, 1 oz. 


You will find Pompeian Night Cream is not 
too dry; is not too oily. It has just the un- 
guents your skin needs. “Can a really good 


€ 
: Home Helper : | est 3 
E PREVENTS RUSy 2 an ea w- 2 
: : : v } gee 4 y of 
: When a bit of domes-_ § “sent | ce | \ « 
= . . ° * ercvcLeEs fa clei See ee '4 . 
z tic machinery, like a | a Beet: \ “ 
_ 2 Sut ~~, AS 
food chopper or an ice cream bel) eal | iy ; 
freezer, needs oiling, use , a ‘a Ms § , 
P 3-in-One. When the sew- ‘i 4 ey a ee ~El pe Ga 
f ing machine runs hard because its fe 1 Lael as | of 2 
: : t i 0 *. 3 
bearings are dry and gummy with < a _ a, Pe” Res 
inferior oil and dirt, use 3-in-One. oe <4 a al | el MS 
: When furniture is dim and smoky minuarediaw $1.66 “i 4 ba Pe oy 
= because of long use in close rooms, \ Silk... - 1.13 ae en he 
x z ee ‘ . } Sewing cotton 0.19 Te | * are, 
ew e ig t E clean and polish with 3-in-One. f 7 \Al Hooks and eyes - 0.10 BI \ RD > ee 
: When time comes for sweeping y am ey Pattern No. 9098 0.15 F | EN w are’ 
g will be yours when you find = and dusting, use a clean sanitary yy OS ae Se ee | SQ + | 
your skin sosoftandsmooth = ‘s ” . | all 2 AF a 
and attractive after using = dustless duster’’ made with a cheese ra Ie | 
: Pompeian Night Cream. All cloth and a few drops of 3-in-One. 134 benz , Ky af 
= night the helpful unguents have been correcting = » aoe | Ld V Ay 
: the damage done to your skin by wind, worry #: 3-in-One oil Materials : f $1.69 Plain mat 1 45 mS 
= and weather. : Lining * “0.25 Maid auatonci:. elds | 
5 E : ining and lawn . - 0.25 Plaid material . , : 1.53 Lé 
z Another delight for you is the cream itself. = is an “everyday home help.”’ From on and buttons eo 2 eaten leather belts . 0.50 | ia 
= ‘“ si ei. Hy ee - se ey = Soutache oe? F j S silk 3 : § | @ 
= {;Oh, how beautifully white!"" you will exclaim. = cellar to garret, from front door to back, Findings. . 0.28 ames : 0 is | 
z How smooth and soft!"’ you say, and so unlike , sd air Pattern No. 9134 0.15 Pattern No. 9112. 5 
= the heavy, yellowish salves you once used for there is hardly a spot where it isn’t | No. 9134. attern No Bes . O45 
roughened skins. Then the clean, dainty per- i useful. It lubricates. It cleans and polishes. | Total . $3.22 POEs ess - + $3.99 


cream be sold for only 35c per jar?’’ women 1 ad Fong hang 8 aoe io pint) | ep he Sy Bae : Say : : , : , ; 
have asked us. Yes, Pompeian Night Cream i 3 . a oy apo DATI ERN S (including Guide-C hart ) for these designs can be S uppliecd at fifleen cents eac h, with 
is a good cream fairly priced at 35c because it is Tea Hand Fy Page ser | the exce plion of transfer pattern of the embroidery scallop design ( No. 14736 ), which is ten cents for 
made and sold in large quantities by the makers ell ane be nn ge two yards, post Sree. A os. 91 12. O13f. 9132 an 4d 9134 come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure; 
of Ene. Fensone Pompeian Massage Cream. aE for 30c. N 0. 9098 comes iM Six sizes: 32 lo 42 inches bust measure, and No. 8901 comes in six sizes: 22 to 
pounce & = i ap erred ony ane 2 FREE. Send fora generous |} 32 inches waist measure. I) there ts no agency for Home Patterns in your lown, patterns may be 
popes F iepealy : Bs el ed free sample and the 3-in-One ff had by mail, by inclosing number, size and price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, or from 
3 and booklet, “‘How to Get Real coe Dictionary of uses. any of the following : Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Aven ue, New York City; 617 
Trial Jar Beauty Sleep,” sent for 4c. THREE-IN-ONE OIL Co. Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 


South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Sirect, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 








The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 1 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. | 42 CVH. Broadway, N. Y. 
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Makes wheat 


Wheat Cakes and Log Cabin Syrup! That’s the breakfast chil- 
dren love most of all—the breakfast that makes them sturdy and 
strong. The well known nourishment of wheat is provided in 
most appetizing form, and becomes a perfectly balanced food— 
delicious, wholesome and strengthening—when eaten with 


You are sure of purity in Log Cabin Syrup and its delicious flavor of pure 
maple is simply irresistible. Choice, pure, first-tap maple sap, boiled to sugar, 
is blended with pure, refined cane sugar. The blending brings out the flavor 
of pure maple to its highest degree of delicacy, just as rich cream improves 
the flavor of coffee. 


3 brown wheat cakes and have a treat fit for a king. 
















— 


cakes a treat 





TOWLES LOG CABIN 
CANE AND MAPLE SYRUP 


Buy a can of Log Cabin Syrup today—make some of those golden- 





The Towle Maple Products Company 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago i 

100 Hudson Street, New York be 

St. Paul, Minn. b> 





Try this recipe for wheat cakes 


14 cups flour, 2 cup white corn meal, 1 even teaspoonful 
salt, 1 scant teaspoonful baking soda, 2 well beaten eggs, 
Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup. Stir soda into cup of thick sour 
milk or buttermilk; mix into ingredients—add sour milk 
to make thin batter. Serve hot with Log Cabin Syrup. 
Send for free book of maple treats containing sixty-nine 
delightful recipes. Also send 10 cents and grocer’s name 
; S| for a 10-cent can of Log Cabin Syrup, prepaid. 
ithe 











Have You 
Decided 


What They | 
Are Saying? ! 


Have you sent to your Alvin 
Jeweler your idea of the con- 


versation between these 
young ladies? 


Get an answer blank from 
today. 





Alvin Silver, “‘ The 


contains 26 pieces 


him by October 30. 


as an additional prize 


Sag Harbor, 





The jeweler who displays this 
picture in his window offers a chest of 


to the one in his town who sends him 
the most clever answer to this question 
in fifty words or less. 


The prize chest offered by your jeweler 


flatware. Your answer, signed with 
your name and address, must reach 


If there is no Alvin Jeweler in your 
town, send your answer tous. We offer, 


ine mahogany chest of 208 pieces of 
Alvin Silver Plate, value $225.00, for 
the most clever answer of those re- 
ceived by a// the jewelers. In case 
two or more are entitled to this prize, 
each will receive one of these chests. 


ALVIN MFG. CO. 






























two 


him 


Long-Life Plate,”’ 


of beautiful Alvin 


,a handsome genu- 


N. Y. 
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“Kapock’ Draperies 


Sun-Fast and Tub-Fast 


““*Kapock’’ for Light, Airy Draperies 
**Kapock’’ Velours for your Portieres 









Enchanting in beauty, soft and silky in tex- 
ture, charming in varied colors and designs— 
“KAPOCK””’ the fabrics that never fade. 


Think what a comfort it is to know that sunlight won’t injure 

the exquisite tints—that washing simply refreshes without 

changing the colors in the slightest degree. And there’s never 

a sign of cracking with em 
val | | / My 

> SOARAN TEED 



















TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


“Not a Worm Silk” 


Besides this, ““KAPOCK” Drapery Fabrics are more 
economical—less cost per yard and doublewidth. 
Edgings to match. See “KAPOCK” Fabrics at your 
favorite store and judge for yourself. New material 
free for any “KAPOCK” that fails. Look for the 
Basting Thread (patented trademark) in the edge of 

genuine “KAPOCK” products— your 
protection against imitations. 





Sold only by dealers, but to show you the beauty 
of ‘“‘Kapock” we offer you a large sized sample in 
the shape of a useful 
pillow top. Send 15c 
in stamps today. 


y 3 
off p53 





Address Department O 
/ ( Send 1 5c instertie for beautiful in: onnl A. Theo. Abbott & Co. 


pillow top (new French shape as above). 


State col d: Id, blue, ‘ ; 
ie coe weed: Gm BON 8 eel, Bo, 
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prevent parting, bunching or 


you a set of ten interesting Crown 





RIVER Co . : 
° YANESVILLe roe COMPANY 


As Light and Fluffy as.the First Snow Fall, with 
all the Warmth of Blankets Twice the Weight 


ELIGHTFUL lightness in bed coverings is yours when you use Crown Jewel Cotton 
Batting. Crown Jewel 
cleansed and purified without chemical bleaching—therefore it is soft, fluffy and sanitary. 


Gown, JEWEL 
(@TTON BATTING 


Requires no stitching or sewing together; for the ‘long fibre sheets are strong enough to 


is made from the choicest, long fibre cotton, thoroughly 


knotting. If your dealer can’t supply you, write us, giving 


his name, and we will send you our interesting booklet. 


60 c S et Quiltin g Patterns for 10 c If you will ~ us one trade mark cut from the wrapper 


of Crown Jewel Batting and ten cents, we will send 
Jewel Quilting Patterns. Just the thing for a quilting party, which is be- 


coming quite the fad. In after years quilts made with these patterns will bring back pleasant recollections. 
ROCK RIVER COTTON CO., Dept. 10, Janesville,Wisconsin 



























The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 1915 














































































































ieicfeieieieyYeeresk cee 
ry. 
SEENon FIFTH 
e ~ 
‘ ‘ NJ ’ 
Who needs Better Light? |3}| avenun—and ork 
~ |r : : hl “T’O QUOTE a distinguished Englishman 
ey es < 5 5 
Is y Our light SO bright 4 | who recently visited our shores: ‘In the ) 
F ¥ vaeues: -a<e center of Manhattan Island, from Thirty- 
that \ Our ey es cannot fourth Street to Central Park, have been con- 
e - . ; 4) er ee be centrated the nation’s greatest shops. Fifth 
look at it st -adily W ith- 5 Avenue—not the ribbon of asphalt that bears 
ry the name but the section itself—is a national 
r institution. ver the breadth of this country 
out blinking? Orsodim ai Over the breadth of t] 
> ~ and over the continent the name of Fifth Ave- 
that you can t see Ww ell a nue is carried from lip to lip as a synonym for 
ft all that is most desirable in fashion and luxury. 
“ou valk the leng fit in half an hour 
Then you need Better Light c oneal pte Tet ‘pearin eatket 
al place the peoples of the earth are sending their 
Do your eyes—or UI] | choicest wares day ater day, year ater year 
ss po s e creators Of womens ado iS se “4 
7 ~ > ——— "1 work of their imaginations.” So to Fifth Ave- 
) Our ¢ h I | d ren s tire Ay nue we look for all that is best and authorita- 
a , r i tive in style. 1 
easily W hen you read Or | We seek just off the Avenue, too, because in The Princess Grand 
} c : . 
og ~ P fu many of the little shops nestled there can be Perhaps more than any of our models this 
study at night ‘ fu found just as choice, if not = collections favorite grand has enhanced Ivers & Pond 
Then vou need Better Licht ru o fee ae cae chee ee prestige. Tasteful in design, idealin tone and 
ce eller Ligint. ST agent Bosc c Radin sag touch and surprisingly economical in cost and 
2 - . iL array of new autumn merchandise; such luxu ouch and surprisingly ¢ o ; 
: ; — | rious furs, such magnificent gowns, such chic space requirements it ini phe sean the highest 
Is your li 4 ht best Mee aarti hats—well, ‘twas bewildering! development of the small “home grand. 
‘ " a és dining-room is well-lighted all over, with I was shown a beautiful Georgette coat made 
suited to your needs f— gentle emphasis on the table. ll of black chiffon velvet, finished at the bottom 
¢ no by a wide flounce of black Chantilly lace, which vers on 
— hed / ‘ " ’ = made a foundation for deep sc -allops of mink- 
Soft and sufficient in the halls? Good to read or study by in the library ? tail fur; the unlined lace flounce was delight- 
Luxurious—but not glaring—in the Where it is needed in bedrooms? — sae ee deat a = ep aang: 
. é armholes were finished, as was the bottom ¢ 
reception-room or parlor? Easy to shave by in the bathroom? the coat, with lace and fur. The choker collar ‘ ‘ . : 
7 ; cis pea pa ; : : A tees ae see as mare : are built to excel in quality, with cost a 
Cosy in the living-room ? Without irritation in the children’s cuca ira co, Face hg Oe — secondary coneideiaitiae.: They are invariably 
Lending gentle emphasis to the table rooms ? Everywhere I saw short, very full skirts, dependable and artistically satisfying. In ulti- 
in the dining-room? Easy to work by in the kitchen? strongly suggesting crinoline. Face veils were mate economy they stand unsurpassed, as is 
: 3 shown so thin that they seemed like a network shown by their purchase by over 400 leading 
. ° e spread by a spider to catch his prey. American Educational Institutions and nearly 
Alba | 1 htin E ul ment In a shoe store they showed me shoes, cloth- 60,000 homes. A catalogue showing our full 
topped to match the collar of the tailored line of oo.be-date adsedk, anal dad vlayexs 
P ? i . ; = suit, giving to the well-turned-out woman a a agp ag i te mf sd “a P y Ned 
Alba softens light so that the eyes can use it without strain or decidedly chic and up-to-date appearance. aa to a” intending buyer, male ) 
$e ° ° . os rs ree) on request, 
irritation, and distributes or concentrates the light wherever you Al BELIEVE blue serge is like the poor 
‘ . ‘ ‘ : ae . always with us—for ‘tis shown more than 
want it. Alba, in many designs, is exceedingly beautiful. fu ved: acd while tt weedd anaes Yad it tnd Wee ra How x meted a 
ee . . - > 72. H swarv C¢ "pte > way saw i t Vv S 
Alba makes the light do its best— more light for the same cost fu employed in dpe gee = pei t cow |e ee cee oe ee eek eee } 
; ] combined with chiffon and embroidery, giving of you leed aamle, We sane aapant scloction 
- “ ae he : : eee ‘ , , + a ce) Ss ’ 
or the same light with lower lighting bills— money saved. 4 = sage ‘ie costume an extremely new and spuiean fenkale dial alla wie GAMA Gi adr Wotan, ia ese” 
7 r ey ook. i p ’ - ! State a Un — Liberal allowance for _ — 
ys 1 1 1 A very new-looking Paquin coa our le in exchange. ttractive easy payment plans or 
Free Articles on Lighting 5 cours was made of pale beige kid leather, catalogue and valuable information to buyers, mail the 
Ties heedlers toll teow er - £ Eck dee tie ee rl uniquely trimmed with bands of black patent coupon now. 
Se isd to get Good Light for the purposes k | leather; nutria fur finished the bottom and es - - 
named. One or more will be sent on request. furnished the collar and cuffs; ball-shaped Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 
u a s_Ofi 9—Theat buttons of patent leather added to the attrac IVERS & POND PIANO CO 
tiga Ss o= ces _ eatres cas 7 Shia 4 H . 
- si ; | tiveness of its trimming. 
es Or missonae Stores 6—Clubs 10— Hospitals | A beautiful but simple party dress, suitable |_| 117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
mM Spee Ns 7—Hotels 11—Churches for a débutante, from Georgette, was of white Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
a 4—Stores 8—Banks | ulle over a foundation of white satin; the tulle information to buyers. 
: 
fm : la ~ i . overskirt, measuring fully six yards, was fin : 
ue Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh ished with a narrow band of flimsy silver braid. | ||| Name — 
u Reg. U.S Sales and Showrooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston The décolleté bodice, square cut, was of white | | A ddress ~ a 
fv Pat. Off Cincinnati, C eveland, Dallas,San Francisco. Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Ltd Toronto taffeta faille, brocaded with bung hes of pink | \ 
on and blue flowers and nosegays of silver roses; | oe - 
otleleic fi A Pont ool Tereleler! eifeyereelefefejas} | the opening at the right was finished withthree | 
| dainty bows of pale blue velvet ribbon match 
| ing bows used on the short puff sleeves. 
a Send for catalog ae A useful cape made from two lengths of 
of Fall St les: ; < | black Salomie velvet, lined with shell pink 
the hard TaGor of the evo —— ave — time, V\ This be — iful gown of q 
1er health anc money by getting hera s 










satin, was a creation of Callot. The front hung 

Peomalice cin | to the waistline, while the back, as if to be as 

eat enadatos unlike the front as possible, extended to the 

hem of the skirt. A new note was tke ostrich 

feather collar, designed and especially made 

for the garment. It wasa relief from the over- 

done fur collar. I was told that capes seem to 

be quite in favor and that many will undoubt- 
Catalog B of edly be used. 

misses’ and I was shown gowns made of Salomie velvet 


Srmeclroner | Os 


It will do better ironir 
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ular wear 
on request. 
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“MRS. ‘GRACE MINOR 








Dept. A, 783 Main Street, Buffalo, N. 
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Easy Work _ 
with 


ani-Flush 


Your most disagreeable house- 
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Warm 

Comfortable 
Snug-fitting 

Your clothes will ‘‘ fit better,”’ you will enjoy 


greater physical comfort. and your health 
will have greater protection, if you wear 


Setsnus 


UNDERWEA 


vithout bulk rhe tt, elastic-ribbed fabri 












in colorings rich and unusual enough to make 
even a Bakst envious— gowns constructed with 
such consummate skill as not to require trim- 
mings even--gowns of boardy taffetas, bro 
caded with metal, reminding one of the e: arly 
Victorian days, and even of our grandmother’s 
day, when her wardrobe was incomplete with- 
out her stand-alone silk dress. 


UCILLE showed a charming gown of metal 
brocade, elephant gray and dull silver, 
simply draped about the figure, its only trim- 
ming being a band of skunk fur placed diag- 
onally across the bodice and finishing the tiny 
pointed train, made one-sided; reminding us 
of two seasons ago, the skirt was slashed at 
the center front but so ingeniously that it 
looked very new. The brocade sleeves came 
well over the hand and finished with a piece of 
real Venice lace, forming an old-fashioned mitt 
through which the fingers were thrust. This 
gown, unlike most of today’s gowns, made the 
wearer look decidedly slim. 
Another charming gown from the same 
house was of a delicious shade of blue chiffon 











: | HE woman who enjoys the conscious- 
ness that she always presents an ex- 
quisitely finished appearance, Counts the care 
of the hair as pre-eminently important. 
Suprema Liquid Shampoo gives the lustre and 
gloss so essential to hair beauty.. By thoroughly 
cleansing hair and scalp — it’ helps promote hair 
ealth. Suprema Liquid Shampoo gives the big, 
bubbly, lasting foam. It is preferred by ultra-fastid- 
ious men and women. 


, VOM 
ee Shee 


The V iolet Bowl marks you R druggist will 
all Suprema Toilet Req- supply you, or on 
uisites. receipt of 50 cents, a 
Suprema Cold Cream full-sized bottle will 
Suprema Massage Cream _ibe sent postpaid. 

















. y inner fle the extra wide bust, the close Ad é ; “a Suprema Nail Cleanser 
Cae Galt Ge be aad’ eas 7 fs, and the fully proportioned sizes will make velvet. The hoop much used by this house, Suprema Liquid Shampoo STEARNS 
‘a y } tsnug and always want to wear it placed nearly halfway down the skirt, sug- — ng Rae Detreit ersamer Mich 
when you use Sani-Flush. It \ a living models and daintily tr mmed | gested the crinoline, only modified. The bodice uprema race Poweer etrot ich. 


makes and keeps toilet bowls 
clean and free from discolora- 
tions, odors. Simple directions 
on cans. Money back if it fails. 


Not a general cleanser—does 
just one thing, does it well. 
It doesn’t follow that a toilet 
is sanitary because it looks 
white. The trap will give off 
odors if it’s foul. Don’t wait 
for discolorations. Use Sani- 
Flush and prevent odors by 
cleaning the trap which you 
can't see. Patented —nothing 
like it. 

Your grocer or druggist 
operas has Sani-Flush. 


not, send us 25c for a 
full-size can, postpaid. 
The Trap 
THE HYGIENIC Se Fl iN 
PRODUCTS CO. pins al ms 
660 Walnut St. cleans, P 
Canton, Ohio keeps 


clean. 








‘ glove- -fitting—a sn wrinkleles 
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Union Suits . $1.00 
2-piece Suits, 
per garment, 50 
Send for Setsnug 
Booklet 
Avalon Knitwear Co. 
Hawk St., Utica, N. Y. 
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an old-fashioned basque effect, was made high 
necked and finished at the throat by a high 
encircling collar standing well away from the 
face. The sleeves were of blue chiffon, rather 
full at the elbows and drawn into bands at the 
wrists. The necessary touch of color was fur- 
nished by a smart bow of mauve taffeta at the 
neck, and by the same taffeta facing the box 
plaited skirt top. 

The sleeves and bodice of this gown particu- 
larly impressed me as being a forerunner of 
what is to be, for I fully believe that by the 
time winter sets in we shall be well on the way 
to full sleeves—and bodices showing the waist 
and with many seams: the old-fashioned dress- 
maker bodices. Jenny showed several of these 
at her opening, but of course it is rather a bad 
time in Paris to make too sudden a change- 
but I feel sure it is coming. 

Some separate waists were shown me, sur- 
pliced and fur-edged, of several shades of 
Georgette crépe—right dainty they were, of 
fering a selection to the varicomplexioned 
demoiselles. Other waists were of chiffon and 
had full sailor collars of dyed squirrel fur, and 
bits of the same fur at the tight wristbands. 


Tue FAsuion Epitor. 











Pocket Size 
Coat Hanger! 


Here’s a full-width nickel-plated coat 
hanger that folds into a 3-inch leather case 
and may be carried in a hand bag ready 
for use in a twinkling. An especially fine 
little gift for travelers. Sent postpaid for 
50c to introduce our wonderful 
Book of 1000 Gifts 

unusual, distinctive, fragrant of Colonial days, 
for @very occasion, foreverybody. It solves 
all Christmas problems: In making gifts to 
friends good taste and thoughtfulness count 
more than Money. Sent on receipt of 6¢ in stamps 


Pohlson’s Gift Shop, 19 Bank Building, Pawtucket, R. I. 














IF YOU LIKE MUSIC 


you should earn a Curtis musical scholarship. 
Hundreds are awarded each year to Educational 
representatives of The Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Saturday Evening Postand The Country Gentleman. 
There is no risk, and no competitive element is 
involved. For details, write to the Educational 
Division, Box 73, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 
Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


























HERE is a youngster in 
almost every home who de- 
mands Kellogg’s ‘Toasted 
Corn Flakes, with their 
zestful, appetizing, crisp-from-the- 
oven taste. 

Think of all the homes where 
they are the best-liked of the cereals 
—the oftenest repeated—the most 
called for. “Then ask yourself if 
there is something here that your 
folks are missing. 

Once get accustomed to having the 
Kellogg Waxtite package handy and 








Then too there is the 


WAXTITE package that 


Copyright, 1915, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


you llsee how many breakfasts begin 
with Kelloge’s—how often they are 
served for the children’s supper— 
between meals—or as a light repast 
before going to bed. 

Folks who have learned the sense 
of light foodsare enjoying these satis- 
fying golden flakes the year around. 


And remember, pase, 
that you don’t know Corn 
Flakes unless you know 
Ke/igg’s—the original 
Toasted Corn Flakes— 
their goodness insured by 
our responsibility to over 
a million homes. 


keeps the fresh, good flavor 
in—and all other flavors out. 
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Old Colony 
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he same make of silver plate 
that is most preferred to-day is 
the identical brand that graced 
the tables of those more pictur. 
esque days of our grandparents 


IS4-7 ROGERS BROS. 
“Silver Plate that Wears” 
has had the actual test of service 
that makes good the unqualified 


guarantee under which it is sold. 

















Sold by leading dealers. Send for illustrated Catalogue'L-28" 





INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia ©o. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 


‘he Worlds Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 


; 7 , 
Continental Rea Spoon 


(romwell ‘Dessert Knife 
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